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Signs are not wanting that the attitude of many serious-minded 
modern men toward the church, as toward religion in general, is 
beginning to change from one of criticism, or at best of indifference, 
to one of interested and often of sympathetic reconstruction. We 
have just come through a period when it has been the fashion every- 
where to charge the church with even more than her admittedly 
lengthy debit account of sins of omission and commission great and 
small: no editor, scholar, speaker, cartoonist, paragraph-writer, or 
even up-to-date preacher so blind as to do her reverence, and none 
so humble as to hesitate to tell her what she must do to save herself 
from impending shipwreck and abandonment on the sands of time. 
Says a keen observer writing as recently as 19117 

A perusal of current literature in reference to the church reveals how much 
the rage it has become to censure the blunders of organized religion. There are 
fashions in magazine articles as well as in dress, and the present vogue is, by any 
means, to drub the church. Recent essays in which, with force and cleverness, 
both friends and foes have pointedly remarked upon ecclesiastical failures 
. . . » leave the impression, not only that there are grievous errors to be 
criticized, but that some people are having rare sport criticizing them. 

But there are indications that the tide has recently turned, and 
that the ecclesiastical ark is beginning to feel the lift of the rising 
tH. E. Fosdick, “‘Heckling the Church,” Atlantic Monthly, December, 1911. 
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current of religious interest about her. One of the most encouraging 
evidences of this is the perceptible increase, in certain leading 
seminaries at least, of the number, and the still more noticeable 
improvement in the quality, of the young men who within the last 
ten years have been entering the service of the church as ministers 
and missionaries. A new spirit of hope and determination and 
enthusiasm is abroad in religious gatherings and church assemblies, 
even when and sometimes just when they frankly face their modern 
difficulties at their worst. Two religious leaders of national repute 
have recently said that, whereas a few years ago they found and 
shared in a general feeling of depression about the church’s work 
and future, they were now discovering everywhere signs of new life 
and faith, and were convinced that not far ahead of us is an era of 
general revival of spiritual interest. 

And this recognition is outside the church as well as init. One 
of our most eminent sociologists, in the foreword to his last book, 
speaks of the situation (in regard to the commercialism which he 
finds rampant in America) as having in the last five years “decidedly 
improved, especially the attitude of the church toward commercial 
evils.”* It is striking to see how many social workers, realizing the 
potential influence for social betterment of the 218,147 churches in 
America, with their membership of 35,000,000, are speaking and 
writing in book and magazine on the relation of the church to 
society, and summoning her to her high social calling? And par- 
ticularly significant is the fact that one of the most notable and 
widely read novels of this year,’ by a writer of serious purpose and 
high standing, deals directly with the function of the church in 
modern life as its central problem, sets forth this problem as one 
which thoughtful men are more and more recognizing as funda- 
mental, and offers a solution at once constructive and hopeful. 

The causes of this new interest in the church are not far to seek 
below the surface of modern life. The recognition that “‘man is 
incurably religious” is leading to the further insight that so ele- 


TE. A. Ross, Changing America. 


2 Cf. Graham Taylor, “Church and Community,” a department of the Survey 
each month. 


3 Winston Churchill, The Inside of the Cup. 
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mental and powerful a human interest must have its permanent 
organized expression, and that the church will survive and flourish 
in spite of, and perhaps long after, its critics, because it answers to 
a deep and ineradicable human need. Even among those who have 
no interest in the organized church, the sense of interest in, and 
desire for, those higher and deeper things of the spirit with which the 
church has to do is perceptibly strengthening. Says a well-known 
literary and public man who has always kept close to the beating 
heart of our American life, in connection with the appearance of his 
last book:' “Possibly the most notable change in our national life 
in the last decade is the deepening of its note. Whereas formerly 
attention was given largely to things of the surface, of late the mind 
has been directed more to those things which lie beneath.” The 
heroine of the recent novel just referred to is typical of many of her 
countrymen in this: that having pursued and won conventional 
success, she has found it empty, and having followed various ultra- 
modern views of life, social and spiritual, she has found them 
unsatisfying; and her longing for a vital religion is finally satisfied 
only in the liberalized and revitalized Christian church. The 
spiritual aspiration and longing of the modern world is a reality to 
which many a straw of casual conversation, many a leaf from 
current literature, many a title-page of recent books on religion, give 
inconspicuous but significant evidence. 

Still more significantly, the emergence in unexpected places of 
powerful spiritual impulses, like the passion for social service which 
is leading so many modern idealists into a new and real type of 
religious experience,? and the rise of movements as genuinely 
religious in spirit as some of our newer social and political tendencies, 
show what great stirrings have begun beneath that surface of the 
spiritual life of humanity, on which the church has complacently 
drifted for many generations. In short, we live in days of profound 
significance and momentous change, when the church, if she will, 
may regain something of the prestige and influence which she has 
admittedly lost of late years, and may rise to the new demands of 
the modern age and answer to its new desires, with an adequacy 


t Thomas Nelson Page, The Land of the Spirit. 
2 Cf. E. T. Devine, The Family and Social Work, chap. i. 
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which shall give her a part not less indispensable, though possibly 
less conspicuous, than of old in the shaping of the new age that is 
to be. 

At such a time, and particularly after such a period of theological 
transition as that through which we have just been passing, it is 
appropriate to face afresh the question of the function of the church 
in human society, and to attempt to restate the reasons which 
justify her support and guarantee her future as a permanent neces- 
sity among human beings endowed and organized as we are, and as 
our children will be after us. Especially is it timely, thus early in 
the new age into which modern science and industry and the modern 
social conscience have combined to lead us, to ask what special 
service the church may render, and what peculiar opportunities and 
responsibilities confront her, in the characteristic conditions of the 
age in which we live. Our subject falls naturally, therefore, into 
two parts: one dealing with the permanent functions of the church 
in human life, the other with her contemporary tasks in our modern 
time. 

It should be said also that in thus thinking of the church we do 
not assume any presuppositions, historical or theological, as to what 
the church is or ought to be, and that we do not use the word itself 
in any esoteric or technical sense. Questions of history, polity, and 
doctrine, that have bulked so large in most discussions of this sub- 
ject, we waive entirely: important as they may be in other connec- 
tions, they surely yield in urgency to the previous question which is 
on the lips of so many and in the hearts of more today: Whatever 
the church’s past, what can she do in the living present, and has she 
any future? What we mean by the church is what the ordinary 
man means when he asks these questions—a social group formed by 
the union of individual Christians for common worship and service. 
Whether this group be an informal company of Christians seeking 
fellowship with each other and with God through Jesus Christ, or an 
organized local congregation federated with other such local groups 
into a denomination, or whether it think of itself as a single national 
or international organization that is supreme over its local branches, 
matters not for our present purpose. It does matter, however, that 
we should remember that we are considering, not the fortunes or 
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functions of religion in general, but those of the social institution 
which it has created for its own cultivation. That religion is a per- 
manent element in human nature and life may perhaps fairly be 
taken for granted among men who think on these things, and is 
assumed in this article. It is at least conceivable, however, as the 
theory of some radical Protestants seems to be, and as the practice 
of very many lukewarm church-members seems to imply, that, 
while religion may abide, the church has outlived its usefulness. 
Whether this is actually the case is precisely our question. 


I. THE PERMANENT FUNCTIONS OF THE CHURCH IN HUMAN SOCIETY 


One of the most universal elements of spiritual experience 
among normal and honest men everywhere is the deepening realiza- 
tion that in the higher ranges of our lives we human beings are 
anything but self-sufficient. It is not simply that deeply religious 
men discover that they are ultimately dependent upon God, and 
cannot live without him; it is also, and no less, that we all discover 
that in our moral as well as in our religious lives we are dependent 
upon, and cannot live without, each other. The economic and 
intellectual interdependence of mankind—the extent to which we 
draw not only our living, but our language, habits, and ideas them- 
selves out of the social atmosphere in which we live and move and 
have our being—is a fact familiar to every modern thinker. But 
there is need, in our still too individualistic age and country, for 
continued emphasis on the fact that this interdependence is moral 
and religious as well. It is only the spiritual genius whose sense of 
God is keen enough, whose conscience is sensitive enough, whose 
will is strong enough, to be a hermit or a recluse in his higher life. 
The prophet may dwell in the desert, and appear among men only 
to deliver the word of the Lord that has come unto him. But the 
ordinary man must worship with his fellows and feel the moral sup- 
port of his friends, if he is to keep his spiritual life sound and strong; 
and the less of a native genius he be in such matters, the more 
dependent is he upon such social reinforcement. 

This is partly due, no doubt, to the almost tidal ebb and flow of 
our inner life, to the incalculable but inevitable influence of our 
spiritual moods upon us. There are certain moments of insight 
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and exaltation in the life even of the dullest man, when his intuition 
of religious truth is quick enough, and his sense of moral values keen 
enough, to make him for the moment at least spiritually inde- 
pendent. But there ensue long periods, constituting in the aggre- 
gate overwhelmingly the larger part of his life, when he can keep 
himself steadily open to the highest influences and amenable to the 
highest standards of life, only by joining with others whose mood 
may supplement or overcome his own, and with whom he may 
co-operate in the creation of that common mood, more powerful 
than any individual state of mind, which every student of social 
psychology knows. 

An almost equally important factor in the situation is the 
weakness of the individual will of most men. Aside from those 
extraordinary men whose steadily masterful genius is largely a 
native endowment of will-power, and aside from the moments of 
heroic determination that come to all of us, it remains true that for 
the vast majority of men the knowledge of duty is far in advance of 
the practice of it; that some kind of moral support is necessary to 
hold them even within reach of their best; and that all the inspi- 
ration of example and exhortation that others can consciously or 
unconsciously bring to bear on their hesitant or wavering wills will 
be none too much to make them the men and women that they know 
they ought to be. 

In view of this social interdependence of all our higher life, the 
indispensable function of the church as a permanent necessity and 
support of the spiritual interests of human society becomes evident. 
As by combining the limited strength or wisdom or capital of many 
individuals into an army or a council or a corporation, a collective 
achievement is made possible which no single person could have 
attempted; and as within such a social group standards of efficiency 
and attainment are maintained to which many of the weaker would 
not individually attain alone, so may a group of people with moral 
aspirations and Christian purposes pool, so to speak, their spiritual 
capital in a church, and draw on this common spiritual stock for 
support in times of their personal religious doubt or obscurity, or 
moral strain. That such spiritual support from the common capital 
is a reality, let the experience of all who have found help in the 
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public worship of the church at times of individual need, or who have 
felt the steadying power of the Christian public opinion of the 
church at times of moral strain, bear abundant witness. 

The number of us who at some time or other are kept from 
religious “backsliding”’ or moral lapse by the sustaining power of 
public opinion is perhaps, if we only knew, larger than we should 
like to think for the sake of the credit of individual human nature; 
but at least it shows how powerful and how indispensable are the 
social sanctions that hold us in our proper places. The human 
universe, like the solar system and the whole cosmos of which it is 
a part, is held in place and swung in orderly and dependable orbit 
by the influence of its individual members on each other; gravita- 
tion is in this sense a spiritual as well as a physical force—and in 
both realms is fundamental and essential. The church, in other 
words, has as its first permanent function in human life the support 
of the otherwise morally and religiously insufficient individual (as 
most of us are) in his higher life. In this sense, social and psycho- 
logical rather than dogmatic, the church may fairly be called an 
“‘ark of salvation”’ for struggling individual swimmers on the sea of 
spiritual experience. 

A second aspect of the church’s function is closely related to this 
first. Not simply is the moral and religious life of most men sup- 
ported and stimulated by the common spiritual life of the church; 
it is very often itself originated as an offspring from that life more 
or less directly. For it is true of spiritual life as of physical, that it 
springs from previous life; religious experience is quickened in one 
soul by and from the experience of others, and moral resolve is fired 
by the example or exhortation of an inspiring character. Now 
while it is true that this creative contact of personalities is not 
seldom a matter of direct personal influence (“personal work” is the 
traditional phrase) in which the church as such has no share, it is 
also true that a great many people are not themselves directly in 
touch with any spiritually quickening personality of this sort, and 
can come into such life-giving contact only through the church in 
which such personalities gather and are accessible. And not only 
so, but the church herself, like any social organization, develops a 
corporate life of her own that is different from, and stronger than, 
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the lives of her members individually or even in the aggregate. 
The “‘life of the church” is a very real spiritual entity, as every live 
member of a living church knows. And this common or corporate 
life is often as potent as any individual influence to beget new life 
in others. It is no accident that conversions usually take place in 
churches or as a direct result of church work, and at special times 
and seasons of spiritual travail of the common soul. Life from life 
is nature’s law; and the corporate as well as the individual spiritual 
life can bring forth and bear. 

Nor is it simply contemporary life that thus has power to repro- 
duce itself. Vital spiritual experience has an astonishing quality of 
timelessness—it seems never to lose the power to quicken new life 
from itself. The experience and example of ancient “saints, 
apostles, prophets, martyrs” have almost as much power of inspira- 
tion over us as over their contemporaries and successors—and in 
many cases quite as much or even more. The “‘life of the church” 
thus becomes much more than the aggregate of its component 
individual lives, more even than the corporate life which all these 
with each other create. It includes also in a very real sense the 
timeless experiences of all those who, “having done the will of God, 
abide forever,” and likewise the accumulating or rather enlarging 
common life of the church of all the ages. This “communion of 
saints” thus becomes a corporate life wider and deeper and mightier 
than that of any age or group, and able continually to call forth new 
life to reproduce and enrich itself. 

Abstract and intangible as this argument may perhaps seem, it 
appears as by no means unreal or invalid when we consider the 
history and experience of all the “Catholic” churches, and their 
sheer power to perpetuate themselves as institutions, with a mini- 
mum of the personal contact of individuals which Protestantism has 
always magnified. Still more does it so appear when we consider 
the relation of the church to that greatest but one of all Christian 
sources and springs of religious experience—the Bible. The Bible 
as we have it is essentially a church book. Though not written for 
ecclesiastical purposes, it still remains true that it was collected, 
transmitted, preserved, and interpreted, in the church. In other 
words, this wonderful self-revelation of original Hebrew and 
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Christian piety, this unique record of religious experience, has been 
handed down to us in and through the church, and is a kind of 
visible transcript of the spiritual life which the church has always 
possessed and transmitted. And as the Bible has always been, like 
an overflowing vessel of ‘living water,” ‘quick and powerful” to 
call forth Christian experience and stimulate Christian living in the 
successive generations, so has the church ever been the channel 
through which has poured down through the ages the inexhaustible 
stream from which the vessel was originally filled. 

Still more evident is this when we consider the relation which the 
church has always sustained to the most powerful of all sources of 
Christian life and experience—the person of Jesus Christ. In his 
presence, in contact with his personality as it stands forth in the 
Gospels, the essential Christian experience is most steadily and 
surely produced: there God becomes real and Fatherly and trust- 
worthy, life becomes big with meaning and the promise of immor- 
tality, and the kingdom of heaven becomes a present task and a 
future hope. Now it is within the church that his memory, his por- 
trait, his teachings, his spirit, have been kept alive; it is “where two 
or three are gathered together” in his name, that he is “in the midst.” 
Historically speaking, it was within the church that the sayings of 
Jesus were first collected and treasured, and his biographies written, 
and there that through all the centuries since, however inadequately 
or distortedly at times, he has been “‘lifted up” to the homage and 
obedience and imitation of mankind. Surely not least among the 
age-long services of the church has been this: that it has held up 
before mankind steadily the most important figure in human 
history. And this remains in our time a permanent and indis- 
pensable function of the church—for our age needs the vision of 
Christ certainly not less than those that have gone before. And so 
long as the church, by its preaching and teaching and witness- 
bearing, thrusts the figure of Christ before the attention of men, not 
only in the sanctuary, but in the market-place and the school and 
the home, so long is it meeting the condition on which depends the 
contemporary fulfilment of his own ancient and oft-verified promise, 
“T, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 

In other words, the orthodox Catholic doctrine of the church as 
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the repository and guardian of an authoritative tradition is simply, 
as dogmas so often are, the theological perversion and intellectual 
incrustation of a spiritual experience. It is not tradition which the 
church ought to treasure up and transmit, but /ife—spiritual life. 
She becomes a channel through which the stream of Christian 
experience pours itself on down through the centuries, enriching 
itself and quickening new life as it goes. The Bergsonian philoso- 
phy, with its vivid and stimulating picture of life as a vital move- 
ment thrusting itself forward through real time into ever-new and 
unforeseen individual manifestations, may help us moderns to make 
more real to ourselves this conception of the age-long life of the 
church, and its relation to the individual lives of contemporary 
Christians who are quickened by, or spring from, it. The second 
permanent function of the church is thus the transmission from 
generation to generation of Christian life and experience in all its 
quickening power, and especially of those life-giving and never- 
failing spiritual experiences which the church has made accessible to 
the world in the Bible and in the person of Jesus Christ. 

A third aspect of the permanent function of the church in human 
life appears when we consider the true relation of religion to the 
common affairs and routine of daily living in the average com- 
munity. In times past, and in some types of Christianity today, 
religion has been apparently conceived as an occasional mysterious 
transaction or ritual act, which takes place at some special revival 
season or at some central and consecrated place, and by which the 
Divine is brought down into our human world to be adored and 
appropriated. It is the descent of God within the reach of man. 
For all real Protestants, however, religion is no occasional trans- 
action or rare ecstasy, but an ever-renewed experience, attained 
through prayer and meditation and daily duty-doing and unselfish 
service, of the presence of the Divine in our hearts and lives in the 
midst of the affairs of every day. It is ‘‘the life of God in the soul 
of man’”’—in whose transfiguring light nothing can be secular save 
what is sinful, and in whose purifying presence nothing worthy can 
remain common or unclean. 

At the same time, however, as we have seen, the average 
individual requires some social support, some objective and organ- 
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ized mediation, before he can catch and keep this divine presence 
within him. And particularly is this true where the pressure of 
life’s daily round and common task is forever tending to conceal or 
to extinguish the light within. In this regard the church serves as 
a kind of constant conductor of the divine life and presence into the 
midst of every community and into the heart of every member. 
Not simply at some central shrine, but into the midst of every least 
community where “two or three are gathered together,” she brings 
the common vision of Christ, the common experience of God. No 
spot on earth where two souls can meet for worship is so isolated, no 
house is so humble or service so barren or preacher so ill-equipped 
or poor, as to miss this spiritual blessing if only the seeking be 
sincere; and by this blessing the common life and labor of these 
seekers and that community may be lit up with the very presence 
of God. And this sanctifying and transfiguring ministry of the 
church is not simply universal, but also constantly recurrent. Were 
it only once a year or once a month, the fire might languish and die 
in the long intervals. But once or twice or thrice a week the social 
bond is renewed, the common aspiration is lifted, the common 
blessing comes. It is as important that this social mediation of 
religion should be constantly repeated so as to touch and transfigure 
the constantly renewed and ever-fresh pulses or periods of time that, 
as Bergson reminds us, make up life, as that it should touch every 
least and last locality where men live together. 

We may perhaps illustrate this third aspect of the function of 
the church by the analogy of the production of steam. A ritualistic 
or revivalistic religion, like the old-fashioned boiler, brings the 
divine fire down to the outside of the undifferentiated mass of human 
life, and by the application of its heat there seeks to generate power. 
But the mass is slow to penetrate and stubborn to transform by any 
such purely external method. It is the function of the church to 
serve as the intricate system of channels in the modern tubular 
boiler, each local church acting as a single tube and all together 
carrying the divine fire straight to the heart and out through all the 
ranges of human life, till spiritual power is generated everywhere at 
once. Only so can the kingdom come in all parts and at all times 
of our human experience. It is thus the third function of the church 
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to relate religion vitally to the ordinary life of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, at all times and places of their existence. 

A fourth aspect of the function of the church in human life can 
perhaps be stated more simply and directly than the three thus far 
considered. It is that a task so vast and intricate as that to which 
Christianity summons its followers—the bringing-in on earth of 
God’s kingdom and the doing of his will among men—can be ade- 
quately attempted, much less accomplished, only by an organized 
society. All the considerations of efficiency which have led to the 
modern elaboration of organization in all departments of life require 
a like measure of organized efficiency on the part of the church if she 
is to accomplish her task; and in proportion as her task is vaster, 
more delicate, and more difficult than that of manufacturing and 
marketing a commercial product, or administering a city or a state, 
or waging a war, must her organization be not less but more 
efficient. The necessity of a permanent machinery that shall sur- 
vive the individual fortunes of short-lived mortals; of a division of 
labor that shall assign each member to the task that he can best 
perform; of a central administration that shall eliminate waste and 
duplication, and bring her full resources to bear on the most 
important tasks in hand; and of a constant supervision and training 
that shall increase the efficiency of each worker—these necessities of 
every undertaking that would accomplish great things through 
human instrumentality are laid upon the church as well. 

But there remains a yet deeper reason why the Christian task 
can be adequately attempted only by a society; a reason which our 
High-Church friends have been far quicker to see and appropriate 
than we still individualistic ‘‘sectarians.” It is, briefly, that the 
Christian ideal for human life is a social ideal, the Christian gospel 
a social gospel; and that therefore that ideal can be realized, that 
gospel effectively preached, only through a society. If it be true, as 
we certainly think it is, that our present social order is funda- 
mentally un-Christian, and that our Christian task is not finished 
until it as well as the individuals who compose it be redeemed, and 
the “‘environment evangelized” as well as the souls that are con- 
stantly exposed to its influence; then, by the same fundamental 
logic which makes it impossible that a man drowning out of reach of 
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shore or boat should be rescued by anyone who cannot swim himself, 
or that an attacking fleet should ever be captured or destroyed by a 
defending army, it follows that this social task requires a social 
instrument, a church, for its achievement. Just as in any highly 
organized sport a number of picked-up individuals, however 
brilliant, can hardly hope to defeat a real “team,” so no mere 
aggregation of individuals, however saintly, can hope to overcome 
the “kingdoms of this world” and make them “the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ.” As a means to the establishment of an era 
of brotherhood and justice and mutual service, we must have a 
church that is founded on, and characterized by, these same funda- 
mental Christian principles: no other type of church can ever 
achieve the kingdom, nor can it be achieved without any church at 
all. The fourth permanent function of the church is therefore a 
co-operative attempt to realize an essentially social ideal. 

It will be observed that these four functions are after all simply 
various aspects of what is fundamentally a single or at most a two- 
sided fact—the social nature of all human life, and the correspond- 
ingly inevitable social character of all religion and notably of the 
Christian religion. From this elemental fact follows directly the 
permanent necessity of the church in human life; and all analyses 
or elaborations of its functions (of which many more might be 
made) and all analogies illustrative of its working (of which those 
above are offered as suggestive merely) are really only recognitions 
from various approaches of the ultimate fact that “‘no man liveth to 
himself,’”’ but that “we are all members one of another.” 


II. SPECIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE CHURCH IN MODERN SOCIETY 


While these permanent functions of the church thus inhere in 
the fundamental characteristics of human nature and life always 
and everywhere as we know it, and are thus the real basis of the 
church’s abiding destiny, it is also true that in any age there may be 
special conditions urgently needing just what the church has or 
ought to have to give, and challenging her to press with special 
vigor one or another of these functions, or even to add to them 
others that the needs of the times or the nature of her own ideals 
demand. That this is notably true of our own time, that the church 
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is today facing at once a serious crisis and a great opportunity, has 
become a commonplace. Indeed, there is danger that the very 
recognition of our peculiar modern situation may lead us to an 
overemphasis on the differences between our own time and earlier 
ages, and to an obscuring of the permanent needs of human life 
which the church, now as always, must meet. The modern man is 
after all not so different at heart from his ancestors as some very 
up-to-date thinkers would have us believe. The modern world 
greatly needs to ponder the dictum of Goethe—“ Mankind is forever 
advancing, but man remains ever the same’”—and the modern 
church, in her eagerness to meet the new needs of mankind, must 
not cease to minister to the perennial needs of man. 

At the same time, there is no doubt that the church is facing in 
our time a situation, fraught at once with crisis and with oppor- 
tunity, such as rarely in her history she has had to meet. It has 
become trite to say that “conditions have changed,” so that her 
traditional methods of doing the very work which we have insisted 
is her permanent function are no longer effective, and that she must 
either find new methods or leave her essential task undone. This 
is unquestionably true. But further it is also true that certain 
temporary functions which, under the peculiar exigencies of past 
ages, she then assumed because no one else was doing them, and 
because they were related to her own ideals, have since been taken 
over by other agencies created for the purpose, leaving her without 
the prestige which once these activities brought her. As everybody 
knows, she has thus handed over education to public schools and 
private colleges, eleemosynary work very largely to charitable 
organizations and to the state, and direct social reform to political 
parties. And yet once more: it is also true that certain charac- 
teristic changes in our modern life have deeply affected her work 
and considerably increased its present difficulty. Modern science, 
philosophy, and historical scholarship have completely changed 
men’s ideas of the universe and of their own relation to it, and have 
modified profoundly the form, if not the substance, of all religious 
teaching. Out of the resulting period of theological transition and 
religious confusion we have by no means passed. And the increased 
complexity and high tension of modern life have made it increasingly 
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difficult for the church to get the ear of men, and to find sufficient 
opportunities to exercise to any perceptible extent an influence 
which must be as delicate and subtle as hers. 

But these facts, as at least the younger generation of our time 
are beginning to recognize, constitute a challenge to advance rather 
than an excuse for retreat. They call for aggressive leadership to 
discover new methods of doing these perennial tasks in the midst of 
a new age. They require constructive thinking to restate the 
ancient truths of Christianity in such new forms as to command 
even modern attention. And no less do they demand a realignment 
of our forces: the withdrawal of our energies from certain points of 
assured victory on humanity’s wide battlefield where we are no 
longer so much needed; the concentration of our forces at certain 
newly crucial points where the issue is still doubtful; or the seizing 
of some vantage points where the fighting has hardly yet begun. If 
there were special opportunities for service in previous ages where 
the church could win great prestige and strike mighty blows for the 
advance of the kingdom, by espousing causes and upholding inter- 
ests which others were leaving to defeat, surely there must be such 
special opportunities in an age so tossed in transition and torn with 
conflict as our own. Are there such, and if so, what are they? 
That is our second great question. 

The first great opportunity and challenge offered to the church 
by distinctly modern conditions grows out of the new industrialism 
into which the last century has carried us. The development of 
machinery and of the factory system, the division of labor, the con- 
centration into cities, and, above all, the enormous increase in the 
volume of our American wealth due to the exploitation of our 
unrivaled natural resources, have combined to emphasize business 
standards of success until they have become the accepted standards 
for the measurement of values of all kinds among us; and com- 
mercialism has come in upon us like a flood. The absence of a 
leisure class and of a landed aristocracy, with their traditions, has 
favored this process. Prosperity rather than human welfare has 
become our national ideal, all things material or immaterial are 
estimated in terms of money value or cost (witness our newspaper 
headlines which describe everything from building sites to paintings 
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and opera singers by a figure with a $ before it), and we tremble to 
take any great forward step in social progress for fear of its possible 
effects on business and profits. The rich are our national heroes of 
success, our aristocracy is one chiefly of wealth, and the eyes of all 
of us are focused on money-making as the one universally recog- 
nized road to recognition—for a man is known among us by the 
money he has made. A keen observer recently remarked that as a 
nation we were working all day to make money and then sitting up 
half the night to spend it—and that this seemed to be all there was 
to most of our personal lives. Small wonder is it that rich and poor 
among us have had their standards frightfully externalized, their 
sense for things unseen and eternal deadened, and their unrespon- 
siveness to spiritual interests greatly increased, by this all-invading 
commercialism. The marked reaction of the last few years against 
all this has come none too soon, and may well go much farther 
before the balance is restored in our national life between material 
and spiritual interests. 

The attention given to things spiritual in our national life is 
further lessened by the marked speeding-up of the pace of modern 
living. In some industries the standard pace of labor has, by 
means of speeding up the machinery, been actually doubled by 
count in the last few years. The distinguished economist in charge 
of the recent Pittsburgh Survey reported: ‘‘The mass of workers in 
the steel industry are driven as large numbers of laborers, whether 
slave or free, have scarcely before in human history been driven.” 
And this speeding up has been felt all through our modern life, in our 
leisure and our amusements (witness the effects of the automobile) 
hardly less than in our industries. The result has been to make it 
increasingly difficult to get the attention of people—particularly the 
continuous attention. Nor is this to be wondered at when we 
remember how jaded this pace of modern life must leave nerves and 
minds and bodies that have been driven all the working-day at this 
high speed. Busy men, and women too for that matter, are very 
often too tired in the evening for anything but the lightest reading or 
the most trivial amusement, and on Sunday for anything but a trip 
into the country. This increased pace of modern life, instead of 
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leaving more leisure for higher interests, is thus making it more and 
more difficult to fasten the attention of busy men on anything 
serious outside that which occupies their working-hours. 

In such a largely commercialized and highly driven life, it iS 
perhaps more than ever in human history an all-important function 
of the church to witness to the reality and power of things unseen 
and eternal, and to make the busy modern man, whether capitalist 
or laborer, realize their supreme importance. She must insist that 
it profits neither a man nor a nation anything to gain the whole 
world and lose its own soul; that a man’s or a nation’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which it possesseth; that 
it is not the will of our Father in Heaven that one of his little ones, 
whether overworked in cotton mills, or stifled in tenements, or 
starved in poverty, or corrupted with vice, should perish; that the 
moral order and an eternal destiny and God are the ultimate and 
supreme realities of existence. The church must deliver herself 
from the insidious taint of commercialism, and fight uncompromis- 
ingly against the worship and service of Mammon wherever it 
appears. She must make conscience, both individual and social, 
vocal and authoritative in the lives and affairs of men and of com- 
munities. She must open to driven and distraught souls, out of the 
possibly gloomy treadmill of their daily life, a window toward 
heaven. In short, she must recognize it as part of her distinctive 
modern task, by insisting on the infinite worth of the individual and 
the eternal values of brotherly human relationships, to “ spiritualize 
democracy”; for if democracy is not spiritualized, it may too 
easily become merely a vast social machine for greater economic 
efficiency and greater personal gratification. The social possi- 
bilities opening before a truly spiritualized democracy are tremen- 
dous; but a commercialized aristocracy and a brutalized proletariat 
would make up a society that in the long run could produce and 
exalt little but mediocrity, superficiality, and frivolity. Away from 
such perils and toward such possibilities of democracy it is the 
present duty of the church to lead our modern life. 

A second special opportunity for the church in our age and 
nation grows out of the fact that we Americans are as a people 
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deeply individualistic. It is one of the main secrets of our national 
strength and achievement that we have been so; and all the con- 
ditions of our pioneer history have tended to accentuate this 
national characteristic. But now that the pioneer stage of our 
development is largely past, and the industrial era is full upon us, 
it is absolutely essential, not only for our future attainments, but 
also for our future salvation as a people, that we should outgrow the 
individualism of our national youth wherein it was “every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindermost,” and enter into the 
brotherly co-operation of maturity wherein we shall all recognize 
and act on the principle that we are all “‘members one of another.” 
This is, of course, not socialism in the economic or political sense; 
it is socialism only in the sense of the organic unity of society in 
which Christianity is fundamentally socialistic, and every developed 
nation must also be if it is to survive. Now it is surely one of the 
most hopeful auguries of our national future that this sense of our 
organic unity, which is at least the first stage of a growing sense of 
brotherhood, is increasing so rapidly among us; that a social con- 
science is developing which feels keenly the burden of our national 
sins and shortcomings and will not rest satisfied till they are over- 
come; and that a common will is asserting itself which alone can 
carry us forward as a united democracy on the path of social 
progress. 

But hopeful as are these beginnings, we yet have far to go. The 
forces of reactionary individualism are still mighty among us, and 
have on their side, not only the settled social habits and institutions 
of generations, but also the letter and even sometimes the spirit of 
our system of laws and our written constitutions. The rapid 
tendency to class stratification and increased class tension among us 
as the glaringly unequal distribution of wealth increases at a pace 
accelerated by our enormously enlarging production of wealth, and 
the emergence among our increasingly heterogeneous population of 
strong racial cleavages and antipathies, are centrifugal social forces 
which must be counteracted and overcome by stronger centripetal 
forces of social cohesion and brotherhood, if we are to survive as a 
democracy. 

Further, the social agencies which we have so far developed exist 
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chiefly either for their own self-seeking (as in the case of labor 
unions, commercial organizations, and fraternal orders) or for some 
specific piece of social betterment (as with our societies for par- 
ticular philanthropic and charitable purposes or for special objects 
of reform). In other words, while we are organizing rapidly into 
more or less sharply competing groups, each for mutual benefit 
within itself, and while we are attending admirably to the achieve- 
ment of specific reforms as the need for them appears, we are leaving 
the general social sense and conscience among us to develop by itself 
without definite cultivation. That it does develop as a by-product 
of these specific social strivings is undoubted; that in these modern 
days God is causing it to spring forth and grow among us, “we know 
not how,” some of us firmly believe. But is it not also plain that 
the development of the social sense and conscience in general, the 
deepening of the realization that we human beings and particularly 
we American fellow-citizens are really ‘‘members one of another,” 
cannot be left to chance, to incidental by-production, or even to 
a kind Providence, if our social perils are to be averted and our 
social possibilities as the world’s great experiment in democracy are 
to be realized ? 

Here, then, is the second and perhaps the supreme opportunity 
of the church in the peculiar conditions of modern life—to cultivate 
and sensitize the social conscience. She alone among all our human 
institutions exists for the specific purpose of making men realize 
that they are all brothers, children of a common Father in one great 
human family. Her public worship in itself is or ought to be a 
tremendous force working for this end: its intercessory prayers for 
the special needs of ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men” must stir in 
the heart and conscience of every true worshiper, in the most 
searching and appropriate way that human experience knows, the 
realization of human brotherhood in common dependence upon 
God; its sermons, if they be in any true sense prophetic, must arouse 
the social conscience, and exalt the common weal, and utter forth 
again the ancient summons of Christianity to individual repentance 
for the sake of the general good—‘“‘Change your life, for God is 
introducing among men a new order.” And all the church’s “work 
and labor of love,” ameliorative, redemptive, missionary, tends or 
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ought to tend to deepen this sense of brotherhood to the ends of the 
earth. That the church often fails in this divine mission, that her 
social service is sometimes neutralized by her own too frequent 
unbrotherliness, is no refutation of her function, but rather an 
evidence both of its importance and of its difficulties. She is the 
herald and ambassador—and most of all the ministering servant—of 
that kingdom of God which is “‘not meat and drink, but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the divine Spirit.” 

And this leads directly and specifically to the third great oppor- 
tunity of the church in the modern age—the definite promotion of 
the common welfare at the next point to be gained. In previous 
ages the church has not been slow to undertake specific tasks which 
she saw lay along the pathway toward her spiritual ideals, and 
which others were not undertaking. Thus in ancient times she 
undertook the whole work of relieving the poor and caring for the 
sick and disabled, which in our more advanced stage of social 
evolution the state has taken over. Thus in the Dark Ages she 
undertook the preservation of classical literature and the cultivation 
of science, philosophy, music, and art. Thus in our own land she 
has been an indispensable pioneer in the providing of education and 
the establishing of law and order. But now that in the course of 
social development these specific tasks have been measurably com- 
pleted, or taken over by other and more appropriate and adequate 
agencies, it is for her, not to lament over lost prestige or outworn 
opportunities, but to press forward to meet the new needs of a 
new age. 

That the church has not wholly lost her ancient initiative, that 
she is not wholly blind to the new situation, let the whole recent 
development of institutional and neighborhood church work in the 
neediest part of the cities, of redemptive agencies for down-and-out 
men and unfortunate women, of activities for social outlook and 
uplift in the country church—let the whole intricate machinery of 
such efficient “‘arms of the church” as the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations—be at least partial evidence. 
Amid the spiritual darkness of Asia and Africa today the church is 
doing exactly the same pioneering work for civilization and educa- 
tion and the medical relief of human suffering, which she did for 
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Europe in the Middle Ages and for America in its earlier days. 
Along these lines, at home and abroad, her distinctive and immedi- 
ate tasks clearly lie at the present time. It is always hers to under- 
take promptly such specific tasks as lie in the direction of her ideals 
and are not otherwise being performed. 

When changing conditions, advancing social progress, or the 
development of more adequate and appropriate social machinery 
make it advisable for her to change her methods, or to turn over to 
others any of these temporary functions, she should do so without 
hesitation or discouragement—and press on to new and unoccupied 
points of social conflict or conquest. Even if, in the rapidly in- 
creasing complexity of our social machinery, she should at any 
moment find all the special social issues of the hour in the hands of 
organizations formed for these specific purposes, it would still be 
her important function to educate public opinion on these same 
issues, and to rally it in reinforcements that will insure victory at 
the precise points where the contemporary conflict is hottest. And 
always, above and beyond these changing tasks of the day, will 
remain those permanent functions in human life which alone would 
justify and require her existence. The church, in short, is or ought 
to be at any moment the most sensitive and responsive part of the 
body politic—the keenest surface of its conscience to feel the newest 
social danger, the strong cutting edge of its common will to press 
through obstacles on to higher social attainments. She is or ought 
to be a permanently organized force of social minute-men, ready to 
rush into any unexpected breach in the walls of our civilization and 
to hold it temporarily against the invading enemies of our human 
welfare until new defenses can be built; ready, too, to dart ahead 
and seize any commanding points of social vantage that will 
facilitate or protect the advance of humanity on its long march to 
better and higher things. 


It is evident that these special duties of the church in modern life 
are simply concrete applications to contemporary social conditions 
of the permanent functions of the church in human society which 
were earlier considered. This recognition raises the question 
whether it may be possible to summarize the entire discussion in 
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terms of a comprehensive definition or analogy. The latter is 
perhaps the wiser quest to follow; since in a subject so vast and 
vague as this, concrete analogies that are at all accurate are often 
more illuminating and suggestive than any abstract definitions. 

It happens that the course of social evolution has provided us 
with an analogy in a sphere close enough to be accurate, familiar 
enough to be illuminating, and practical enough to be suggestive. 
During the last seven centuries the colleges and universities of the 
modern world have become, more largely perhaps than any other 
institutions, the custodians of the higher life and interests of 
humanity. Within them the flame of pure scholarship and original 
research is kept alive. They train and develop thousands upon 
thousands of immature personalities to be worthy members in the 
‘fellowship of educated men”—and this training is their peculiar 
and permanent function. But in addition they also give a partial 
or complete technical training for particular callings; they are con- 
stantly making new discoveries in applied science, or advancing new 
principles of social well-being, which are at once put to the service 
of society in practical life; and they are always centers and rallying- 
points for patriotism and public spirit. Their multitudes of alumni 
throughout the world look back each to his Alma Mater with a 
loyalty and affectionate devotion which has few if any counter- 
parts in human life, for each man recognizes how incalculable is his 
debt. The alumni of each college, or of all the colleges together, are, 
however, only a part of that great “fellowship of educated men” of 
all ages and races, who are bound together by common intellectual 
interests, ideals, and purposes into an invisible and unorganized but 
most real society. But though the colleges do not train all these 
truly educated men, they are incomparably the best and surest 
schools in which students may qualify themselves to enter this 
timeless fellowship. 

What the college is to the intellectual life of the world, that the 
church is or ought to be to its moral and religious life. She has 
always kept the flame of social altruism and of spiritual devotion 
burning bright. Under her molding and inspiring influence pass 
thousands upon thousands of immature souls, to be shaped into 
Christian men and women—and this is her peculiar and permanent 
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function. That so many of these are women and children is to a 
far-seeing eye a sign not of her weakness but of her glory and her 
opportunity—for these are the molders and the members of the 
coming generation. But while it is the chief and central “business 
of the church to make Christians,”’ she may and ought at the same 
time to enlist and train and organize workers for particular social 
tasks, to serve society in all possible practical ways, and to take the 
lead in all spiritual and social advance. Her members and bene- 
ficiaries owe her a loyalty and devotion commensurate with the 
spiritual blessings she has conferred upon them and upon their 
fellows. But all the members of these visible churches are only a 
part of that great fellowship of spiritually and socially minded men 
of all the generations, who in their relations with each other and 
with God their Father constitute the invisible but most real 
kingdom of heaven. He who would qualify himself for entrance into 
that kingdom can best do so within the fellowship of the church. 
For she is the spiritual Alma Mater of humanity, training men on 
earth for the eternal fellowship of the kingdom here and hereafter. 
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There can be no doubt that it was their interest in the Bible, 
their desire ‘‘thus to confirm the scattered references to the Hittites 
in sacred history,’ that led scholars in the past to devote so much 
time and energy to the exploration of the lands of the Hittites 
and to the copying and decipherment of their inscriptions. While 
no Hittite monument ever aroused the intense enthusiasm which 
followed George Smith’s discovery in 1872 of the Babylonian 
account of the Deluge and led to redoubled efforts to bring to 
light the ancient civilizations which lay buried under the mounds 
of Mesopotamia, still the interest in the “sons of Heth” has been 
perennial. In passing judgment upon the work of the older 
scholars, many of whose conclusions have proved to be unwar- 
ranted, we must not forget that their sources were much more 
limited than ours and that they were often blinded by their zeal 
for the cause in whose defense their efforts were put forth. Today 
we are no longer defending the Bible but trying to understand it. 
The task which the student of the Old Testament sets himself is 
to trace the cultural and religious development of the Hebrew 
people in Canaan, bearing in mind all the while that they must 
have been influenced by their physical and social environments, 
the same as any other people. It is of the greatest importance 
that he be acquainted with the history of the civilizations with 
which the Hebrews came in contact, namely, the Egyptian on the 
Nile, the Babylonian-Assyrian on the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
Hittite in Asia Minor, and the Minoan in the Aegean. Little 
wonder then that the many problems of Hittite history which 
still await solution are being vigorously attacked from every side. 

As early as the year 1736, Otter found hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions at Ivriz, which lies across the Taurus range from Tarsus. 


t Wright, The Empire of the Hittites, p. vii. 
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In 1812, the famous traveler Burckhardt found an inscription at 
Hama (Hamath) on the Orontes, and some years later, in 1834, 
Texier discovered some sculptures and inscriptions at Boghaz- 
Keui in northern Asia Minor. About all that could then be said 
about these inscriptions was that the hieroglyphs in which they 
were written were not Egyptian. In his Unexplored Syria, Burton 
published the inscription found by Burckhardt at Hama, together 
with similar ones from the same neighborhood. This was in 1872. 
In the same year Dr. W. Wright secured all of the Hama inscrip- 
tions for the museum at Constantinople. From this time until 
the present day new monuments have been coming to light in 
increasing numbers in Syria and Asia Minor. If the distribution 
of their monumental remains gives any certain indication of the 
extent of the territory occupied (more or less permanently) by 
the Hittites (and this seems to be a reasonably safe assumption) 
the boundaries of the Hittite lands are roughly these: 


Our southerly frontier reaches to Hamath on the Orontes. Eastward 
our boundary is the Euphrates, flowing past Malatia, Samsat, and Jerablus. 
Westward the monuments follow the inner edge of Taurus as far as the Kara 
Dagh, with not a single site under the southern slope of these mountains. In 
the north we have no clear boundary. Eyuk and Boghaz-Keui are found in 
the middle of the circuit of the Halys, with no places nearer than those which 
lie in the valley of that river. Across the river a single line of monuments, 
including Giaour-Kalesi, Yarre, Doghanlu, and Bey-Keui, seems to lead on 
towards the Lydian coast, to where Sipylus and Kara-Bel are found between 
Sardis and Smyrna.? 


In other words, the Taurus ranges, with the Zagros spur running 
off to the Persian Gulf, formed the boundary between the Semites 
on the one hand, and the Hittites and other non-Semitic peoples 
of western Asia on the other; and, although it has been crossed 
temporarily by tribes from either side, this boundary even today 
separates the Semite from the non-Semite. 


* Cf. Jensen in Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, pp. 755 f. 

2 Garstang, The Land of the Hittites, p. 84. Herodotus (II, 106) saw two figures 
which he was told were statues of Sesostris, the one on the road from Sardis to Smyrna, 
the other on the road between Ephesus and Phocea. These were probably the Hittite 
monuments which were rediscovered, the one by Renouard in 1839, the other by 
Beddoe in 1856; cf. Jensen, loc. cit. 
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This brings us to the question of race. The older scholars 
were largely influenced in their conclusions as to the “nationality” 
of the Hittites by the biblical genealogy of the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, where Heth is declared to have been the grandson of Ham, 
and by the language which their decipherment of the hieroglyphs 
led them to believe the Hittites spoke. So, for example, Wright, 
in his The Empire of the Hittites (1884), concluded that the Hittites 
were a non-Semitic people, and, in view of the biblical genealogy, 
that they were Hamitic in origin.t Conder, on the other hand, 
in his Altaic Hieroglyphs (1887) and The Hittites and Their Language 
(1898), proved to his own satisfaction that the Hittites were a 
Mongol tribe, and that their language was clearly Mongolian 
and not Aryan or Semitic. Hommel connected them “with the 
Scythians, and the first appearance of the Iranians in history,’ 
while Jensen found in them the ancestors of the modern Armenians 
and regarded their inscriptions as ‘‘the most ancient monuments 
of our Indogermanic speech.’’> Still others connected them with 
the Pelasgi‘ or the “‘ White Syrians” of Strabo.s Without enumerat- 
ing any more of the hypotheses put forth by scholars in the past— 
hypotheses reared upon the most insecure foundations—we may 
conclude this part of our discussion with a word on the theory of 
the racial affinity of the Hittites which has found favor with the 
anthropologists of today.® 

In prehistoric times, a brown-skinned, dolichocephalic race of 
men occupied the whole Mediterranean basin, spreading to Britain 
on the west and India on the east. This is the “Brown” or 
“Mediterranean” race of the anthropologists. North of the 
regions occupied by this race there stretches a series of mountain 
ranges, beginning with the Pamirs in the east, continued by the 
Armenian Mountains and the Taurus ranges in Asia Minor, taken 


tPp. 86 f. 

2 Cf. Ball, Light from the East, p. 140. 

3 Op. cit., p. 793- . 

‘Cf. Ripley, The Races of Europe, pp. 448 f. 

5 Cf. Tomkins, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, XVIII, 227. 

6 Cf. Ripley, op. cit.; Sergi, The Mediterranean Race; G. Elliot Smith, The 
Ancient Egyptians; von Luschan, Archiv fiir Anthropologie, XIX. 
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up in Europe by the Balkans, and ending with the Alps and Pyre- 
nees to the west. Into these mountains there pushed, probably 
from the east (the highlands of the Pamirs) and still before the 
dawn of history, a heavily bearded, brachycephalic race, known 
to anthropologists as the “Armenoid” or “Alpine” peoples. Just 
as the earliest Egyptians were a pure “Mediterranean” people, 
so it seems probable that the Hittites were predominantly ‘“‘ Arme- 
noid.” We know that the “Semite” of historical times was a 
mixture of the two. The anthropologist determines the race to 
which a people belongs on somatological, not on linguistic grounds. 

Working without any Rosetta stone, scholars arrived at the 
most widely divergent results in their attempts at deciphering the 
hieroglyphs of the Hittite monuments. Some of these have already 
been noticed. Professor Sayce, who has worked most industriously 
upon this problem for many years, has offered a number of decipher- 
ments,’ but, while many of his conclusions will probably stand the 
test of future discoveries, his translations cannot yet be used in the 
reconstruction of the history of the Hittites. 

The problem has been simplified considerably by recent dis- 
coveries. Among the Amarna Letters there were found two 
documents written in the language of Arzawa,? and one in the 
language of Mitanni.s Like the rest of the Amarna Letters, they 
were written in the syllabic cuneiform script of the Babylonians, 
and consequently it was comparatively easy to determine the 
structure of the languages in which they were written even if no 
final translation was possible. As early as 1903, Professor Sayce 
recognized the probable identity of the language of the Arzawa 
letters and the non-Semitic, and evidently Hittite, language of 
some fragments of cuneiform tablets which Chantre had found 
at Boghaz-Keui in northern Asia Minor.‘ This conclusion has 
been confirmed by Professor Winckler’s epoch-making discovery 
of the capital of the Hittite state on this sites Here there came 


* In the different volumes of the Proceedings of the Society for Biblical Archae- 
ology (abbreviated PSBA); cf. in particular, XXIX (1907), 207 f. 


2 See below, p. 42. 3 See below, p. 37. 4 PSBA, XXV (1903), 144. 


5 Preliminary report by Winckler in Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft, No. 35 (1907); hereafter abbreviated M DOG. 
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to light a large number of documents written in the cuneiform 
script but partly in the Hittite, partly in the Babylonian language, 
containing the royal archives of a dynasty of Hittite kings. So 
far only a preliminary report on these documents has appeared, 
but when they are published in full, the Hittite language will 
undoubtedly soon be as familiar to scholars as are the Egyptian 
and Babylonian, and the decipherment of the hieroglyphs will 
soon be accomplished. Furthermore, the determination of the 
linguistic group to which the Hittite dialects belong should then be 
a simple matter. Indeed, if the Mitannian and Hittite dialects 
are related, as there is every reason for supposing them to be, the 
problem has already been solved, for Professor Bork, by his study 
of the letter mentioned above, has shown that the language of 


Mitanni was an ancient representative of the linguistic family 


known as the Caucasian." 

The Boghaz-Keui documents have also cleared up another 
problem. It had long been recognized that many of the non- 
Semitic personal names found in the Amarna Letters and in the 
Assyrian inscriptions were clearly Aryan, and it was because they 
made these names the starting-point of their investigations that 
a number of scholars reached the conclusion that the Hittite 
language was Indo-European. We are now able to account for 
the presence of these names. It seems that a group of Aryans 
succeeded in uniting a number of Hittite peoples into the state 
known to us through a long period of history as Mitanni, probably 
in much the same way as the Turks have since built up kingdoms 
in the same region. As we shall see below, this state was organized 
under its dynasty of Aryan kings some generations before the 
northern Hittites were united into the kingdom of Hatti with 
its capital at Boghaz-Keui. As guardians of the treaty whereby 
the Mitannian state under Mattiuwaza became subject to 
Subbiluliuma of Hatti, there are mentioned among others the 
Indo-European deities Mithra, Varuna, Indra, and Nasatya.? 

t Die Mitannisprache, in Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 14 (1909), 
1f. Modern representatives are the Georgian, Circassian, Lesghian, etc., dialects. 
Bork’s work discusses the previous attempts at decipherment of the Hittite and 
Mitannian languages. 

2 MDOG, No. 35, p. 51. 
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Any adequate discussion of the art and religion of the Hittites 
would require much more space than is at our disposal; we must, 
therefore, pass these by and proceed at once to sketch the history 
of the Hittite peoples. 

Although, as we shall see presently, we have indirect evidence 
of their presence in western Asia at a much earlier date, the Hittites 
first emerge into the history of the Near East in the latter half 
of the twentieth pre-Christian century. In a chronicle concerned 
with events in early Babylonian history,’ which was found in the 
famous library of Assurbanipal of Assyria, we read this brief and 
tantalizing statement: “In the reign of Shamsi-ditana the Hittites 
[came] against the land of Akkad (Babylonia).” Shamsi-ditana 
was the last king of the First (Amorite) Dynasty of Babylon, which 
had reached its zenith in the reign of Hammurabi, the sixth and 
greatest of a line of eleven kings. The date of this dynasty has 
recently been definitely established on astronomical grounds,? so 
that we are now able to assign the exact date, 1956-1926 B.c., to 
Shamsi-ditana. 

Confirmation of this invasion of Babylonia by the Hittites 
seems to be contained in an oracle (also from the Nineveh library) 
to which Professor Sayce has called attention. It reads: “‘To the 
Jand of the Hittites, I (Marduk) have gone; the Hittites I question; 
the throne of my divinity I have set up therein; twenty-four years 
therein shall the sons of Babylon [remain].” And, although we 
are anticipating somewhat, we may call attention at this point 
to another document which has received a new interpretation in 
the light of the chronicle quoted. The Cassite king Agum II 
(Kakrime), who reigned ca. 1650 B.c., like Cyrus and other con- 
querors, showed great zeal for the temples and cults of the lands 
which he held in subjugation. In his inscription, which refers to 
the restoration and endowment of Esagila, the Marduk temple of 
Babylon, Agum tells of his bringing back to Babylon from the 
land of Hani the statues of Marduk and his consort Sarpanit.‘ 
* King, Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings, II, 22. 

2 Kugler, Sternkunde, II, 2, Heft 1. 
3 Sayce, Expository Times, XTX (1908), 379. 
4 Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 11, 1, 134 f. 
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Hani is probably a shortened form of Hanigalbat,’ another name 
for Mitanni. 

It has been conjectured that the Hittite incursion in the time 
of Shamsi-ditana brought about the fall of the declining Amorite 
dynasty and paved the way for the invasion of the Cassites, another 
mountain people from the east, who established a dynasty at 
Babylon a century and a half later (1761 B.c.). The similarity 
between the personal names of the Cassites and those of the Hittite- 
Mitannians, as well as the identity of some of their deities, has 
been pointed out by a number of scholars,? but any attempt to 
draw conclusions as to their racial or political affinities must at 
the present time be regarded as premature. The fact that it was 
the Cassites and not the Hittites who established themselves in 
northern Babylonia would indicate that the invasion by the latter 
was for plunder rather than for the conquest of new territory. 
It is evident that there was a considerable shifting of peoples in 
the Near East during these centuries (twentieth to eighteenth 
B.C.), but the course of events is as yet obscure. From the personal 
names occurring in documents from Dilbat3 in northern Babylonia, 
and dating from the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon (2225- 
1926 B.C.), it is clear that a Hittite-Mitannian element was gradually 
and no doubt peaceably invading Babylonia long before some 
powerful chieftain led his followers thither in the time of Shamsi- 
ditana. The building inscriptions from Ashur, the old capital 
of Assyria, mention Ushpia and Kikia‘ as the earliest rulers of that 
city, the former as founder of the temple of Ashur, the latter as 
builder of the city-wall. The form of the names of these kings 
has suggested to Professor Ungnad*’ the possibility that Ashur 
was founded by Mitannians. Now the fifth of the known rulers 
of Ashur, Ilu-shuma by name, was a contemporary of Sumu-abum, 
the first king of the First Dynasty of Babylon. The date of 
Sumu-abum is 2225-2212 B.c. Ushpia and Kikia must have lived 


t For references cf. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I, 2, § 463. 

2 See the literature cited in Clay, Personal Names of the Cassite Period, p. 28. 

3 Ungnad, Beitrdge sur Assyriologie, VI, 5, 1 f. 

* See Luckenbill, American Journal of Semitic Languages, XXVIII (1912), 154. 
5 Op. cit., p. 13. 
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at least a century earlier. Indeed it is not improbable that before 
the arrival of the Semitic Assyrians (possibly Amorites), the whole 
of Subartu, which is the old name for the region later known as 
Assyria, was occupied—from time immemorial—by Hittite- 
Mitannian tribes. 

In resuming the discussion of the events of the period following 
the Hittite invasion of Babylonia, we take up first of all the inscrip- 
tion of Shamshi-Adad of Assyria. Professor Eduard Meyer has 
assigned the approximate date of 1600 B.c. to this ruler, but the 
writer,’ on linguistic and other grounds, has suggested an earlier 
date. Shamshi-Adad is the first of the rulers of Assyria known 
to have used the title of king. His predecessors styled themselves 
patesi. The inscription? opens with the words: ‘“Shamshi-Adad, 
king of the universe [shar KISH], builder of the temple of Ashur, 
who devotes his energies to the land between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates” (Col. I, 1-8). After this short introduction, Shamshi- 
Adad goes on to relate the story of the rebuilding of the temple of 
Enlil; tells of his fixing standard prices for the city of Ashur; 
and continues: ‘‘At that time, the tribute of the kings of Tukrish 
and the king of the Upper Country, I received in my city Ashur. 
A great name and a memorial stela I set up in the country of Laban 
on the shore of the great sea (the Mediterranean)”’ (Col. IV, 4-18). 

Professor Streck’ has proposed to identify Tukrish with Tigrish, 
an Armenian city mentioned in a letter from the Sargonid (late 
Assyrian) period, and it probably would not be regarded as too 
daring to see in the “‘king of the Upper Country” some Hittite- 
Mitannian chieftain. It is significant that Shamshi-Adad has 
nothing to say of conflicts between himself and the Cassites with 
whom his successors waged a chronic warfare, but that all of his 
campaigns were conducted against the peoples to the north and west 
of Assyria. The fact that he regarded himself as the guardian 
of the territory between the Tigris and the Euphrates seems to 
point to a date when the Babylonian dynasty was exhausted or 
overthrown but when the Cassites had not yet succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves in the land. 


1 Op. cit., p. 1§7, M. 17. 2 Ibid., pp. 167 f. 
3 Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XX, 460. 
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We may note in passing that the Hyksos domination of Egypt, 
which falls between 1788-1580 B.c., even if it does not represent 
an actual invasion by the Hittites themselves as was suggested 
years ago by Dr. Wright and others, was probably the result of 
pressure brought to bear upon Egypt’s subject states in Syria by 
Hittite peoples who were encroaching upon their northern frontier. 
But in spite of statements to the contrary, none of the Hyksos 
names has yet been definitely identified as Hittite (or Mitannian). 

Our earliest references to the Hittites in the Egyptian records 
occur in the annals of the Syrian campaigns of Thutmose III 
(1501-1447 B.C.), which accomplished the final overthrow of the 
Hyksos power and the recovery of Syria to Egypt. That the 
Hittites were probably known to the Egyptians at an earlier date 
(2000 B.c.) has been shown on linguistic grounds by Professor 
W. Max Miiller.* 

In the annals of his eighth and sixteenth campaigns? Thutmose 
speaks of receiving the tribute of Heta the Great, and on the tomb 
of his treasurer, Menheperreseneb,? there is depicted a scene in 
which this official of the Pharaoh is receiving the tribute of Asia 
and Africa. Two lines of Asiatics bring forward vessels of silver 
and gold. Among them is the chief of Heta. The superscrip- 
tion, most of which has unfortunately been lost, contains the 
acclamations of the Asiatics: “Thou hast overthrown the lands 
of Mitanni; thou hast hacked up their cities, their chiefs are in 
caves.” This line seems to show that Heta the Great, which lay 
in the interior of Asia Minor, although it was known to the Egyp- 
tians of Thutmose’s day, and even sent presents (for this is probably 
all we are to understand by the word “tribute”) to the victorious 
Pharaoh, had not yet become a political factor in Syria, but that 
it was the other branch of the Hittite peoples, the Mitannians, 
with whom Thutmose and his immediate successors came in 
direct contact in Naharin (northern Syria), This is borne out by 
the trend of subsequent events and seems to be confirmed by 
Thutmose’s “Hymn of Victory.’ In this there is no reference to 
* Orientalistische Literatur-Zeitung (hereafter OLZ), No. 10 (1909), 427 f. 


2 Breasted, Ancient Records (hereafter BAR), II, §§ 485 and 525. 
3 Ibid., §§ 772 f. 4 Ibid., §§ 655 f., 650. 
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Heta, but only to the lands of Mitanni—after references to Keftyew 
(probably Crete) and Cyprus. 

The seventeen Asiatic campaigns of Thutmose brought Syria 
once more under the complete control of the Pharaoh. Tribute 
from the subject provinces now flowed in a steady stream into the 
treasuries of Egypt. The Egyptian empire had reached its zenith. 
And yet, on the death of Thutmose, his son Amenhotep II was 
compelled to put down a serious rebellion involving the whole 
of Naharin and the north-Phoenician coast cities. We may be 
sure that it was the Mitannian princes who instigated the revolt. 
Indeed Rib-Addi (see below) of Byblos reminds a later Pharaoh 
(probably Amenhotep IV) of these days: “Formerly the king 
of Mitanni was the enemy of your fathers but your fathers did 
not abandon my fathers to their fate” (Kn. 109:5 f.). Amenhotep 
seems to have been able to crush the rebels in one great campaign 
(1447 B.c.),’ and in commemoration of his victory erected a stela 
in Naharin as his predecessors had done before him. In a building 
inscription from Karnak he tells us how the “chiefs of Mitanni 
came to him, their tribute upon their backs, to beseech his majesty 
that there may be given them his sweet breath of life.”* We may 
be sure that most of this is vain boasting and that, while some 
Mitannian chiefs may have sent their gifts, it is not likely that 
the Mitannians or the Hittites ever regarded the Egyptian Pharaoh 
as their overlord. Indeed it is quite probable, in view of the 
evidence of the Amarna Letters, that the Pharaoh exchanged 
gifts with these princes, hoping thereby to keep them from encroach- 
ing upon the territory of his subjects in Syria and from fomenting 
rebellion among them. In fact Thutmose IV, the next Pharaoh 
after Amenhotep II, although he found it necessary to conduct a 
campaign against Naharin,’ saw the futility of waging an eternal 
warfare against his northern neighbors and so, as it would seem, 
in order to have a friendly buffer state between his dominions in 
Syria and Heta (Hatti), now rising to dangerous prominence in 
central Asia Minor, negotiated a matrimonial alliance with Arta- 
tama, the Mitannian king, of whom we shall learn more presently. 

t Ibid., §§ 780 f. 


2 Ibid., § 804. 3 Ibid., §§ 816 f. 
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Artatama’s daughter became the mother of the next Pharaoh, 
Amenhotep ITI. 

We now enter upon a period in the history of the Near East 
in which diplomacy took the place of the endless succession of 
campaigns which had hitherto been the rule and when the powers 
seem to have been content to try to maintain the status quo. Our 
principal source of information for the events of the period is the 
rich mass of diplomatic literature known as the Amarna Letters.’ 
Part of these letters form the correspondence between the Pharaohs 
Amenhotep III and Amenhotep IV and their “brothers,’’ the 
kings of Babylonia, Assyria, Mitanni, Arzawa, Alashia (Cyprus), 
and Hatti, but the bulk of them are letters to the Egyptian court 
from the Syrian vassal princes. In 1907 our sources were con- 
siderably augmented by the preliminary report? of Professor 
Winckler on the royal archives which he had discovered at Boghaz- 
Keui. This village, which lies east of the Halys in central 
Asia Minor, occupies the site of the classical Pteria (Herodotus, 
I, 76), the more ancient Hatti, the capital of the Hittite state. 
From the Boghaz-Keui documents Professor Winckler was able 
to reconstruct a dynasty of Mitannian kings who ruled contempo- 
raneously with the Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty from ca. 
1450-1350 B.c. Their names follow. 





Saushshatar 
Artatama I 
sai wanes 
a eee poe 
Mattiuwaza Shutarna IT (Shuttatarna) 


We have already called attention to the fact that these names 
are clearly Iranian and show the presence of an Aryan ruling class 
in Mitanni. How much earlier the Aryans may have pushed into 
Asia Minor we cannot tell. However, it has not been possible up 

* We shall quote from Knudtzon, Die el-Amarna Tafein, using the numbering of 
this edition (Kn. 25:6=Knudtzon, No. 25, line 6). 

2 See n. 5, p. 27. 
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to the present time to identify as Aryan any of the “Mitannian”’ 
names found in the Babylonian documents (from Dilbat, etc.; 
see above) of earlier date than the Amarna period. 

Saushshatar was probably a contemporary of Amenhotep II 
(1448-1420 B.c.). That he was an energetic ruler we may infer 
from a document of Mattiuwaza which records the fact that he 
carried off from Ashur a “door of gold and silver” and set it up 
in the palace of the city of Waraganni. Perhaps this was one of 
the “doors of cedar, covered with gold and silver” which Shamshi- 
Adad placed in the entrance to the temple of Enlil at Ashur.* 
Mattiuwaza adds that Shutarna restored it to Ashur, together with 
other valuables. 

Whether the Mitannian kings actually held Assyria as a vassal 
state from Saushshatar’s day until after the death of Tushratta, 
as a number of scholars hold, is still to be proved.” 

We have already called attention to the fact that the daughter 
of Artatama, the successor of Saushshatar, became the wife of 
Thutmose IV (1421-1413 B.c.). Our evidence for this is found in 
a letter of Tushratta to Amenhotep IV, which also gives some 
interesting details of the Pharaoh’s wooing. “At the time when 
. ... the father of Amenhotep III (Thutmose IV) sent to Arta- 
tama, my grandfather, and asked him for the daughter [of my grand- 
father, the sister of my father], he sent five times, six times, but he 
would not give her. A seventh time he sent to my grandfather 
and then he was constrained to give her” (Kn. 29:16f.). The 
meaning of this is evident. ‘Thutmose thought it advisable to have 
an ally in Asia in the person of a father-in-law. Artatama knew 
this, but he had also heard wonderful stories of the gold of Egypt 
which was said to be as plentiful as the dust of the streets. Hence 
it required seven embassies from the Pharaoh to persuade the 
Mitannian king to give up his daughter. 

Artatama was succeeded by Shutarna, of whom we know little 
except that he became the father-in-law of Amenhotep III, his 
sister’s son. According to Tushratta, who is again our source of 
information, Amenhotep’s wooing was not quite so long drawn 


*See MDOG, No. 35, p. 38, and AJSL, XXVIII, 169 (Col. II, 16-19). 
2 See references in AJSL, XXVIII, 160. 
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out as that of his father. It required but six embassies to obtain 
Shutarna’s consent (Kn. 29:18 f.). 

Tushratta is the best known of the kings of Mitanni. The 
Amarna documents contain seven of his letters to Amenhotep III, 
one to the widow of that Pharaoh, and three to Amenhotep IV." 
He came to the throne at an early age, but the regent, Tuhi (Kn. 
17:11 f.), “had done something not good in that he killed the 
ruler of the country, Artashumara”’ (evidently an older brother 
of Tushratta), and prevented Tushratta from writing to the Pharaoh 
at an earlier date. Once he was his own master, however, he 
hastened to open correspondence with the Egyptian king in order 
to re-establish friendly relations between Egypt and Mitanni. 
He informed the Pharaoh that he had overthrown the Hittites 
who had invaded his territory, and was sending him part of the 
spoils as a gift. This was the beginning of a brisk correspondence 
between the two rulers. 

Through his ambassador Mane, Amenhotep sued for the hand 
of Tushratta’s daughter (Kn. 19:16f.). Tushratta readily gave 
his consent but held back the girl. He was making the karashk 
of his grandfather and needed much gold. Amenhotep understood 
the meaning of this and made a better offer, but even this was not 
satisfactory. Tushratta is unable to understand why the Pharaoh 
should be so stingy. He is exceedingly polite but firm. Finally 
the Pharaoh made a satisfactory offer and Tadu-Hepa was sent 
to Egypt together with many good wishes and a large number of 
costly presents for her future husband. One of the gifts was a 
splendid rosary which Tushratta hoped might adorn the neck of 
the Pharaoh for a hundred thousand years (Kn. 21:33f.). In 
spite of this pious hope, however, Amenhotep III died soon after 
these negotiations came to an end. A hieratic note written on 
another of the Mitannian’s letters (Kn. 23) shows that it reached 
Egypt in the thirty-sixth year of Amenhotep, that is, at the very 
end of his reign. The letter accompanied the statue of Ishtar 
of Nineveh to Egypt. The very plausible inference has been 
drawn that the Pharaoh was suffering from what proved to be his 
last illness and that Tushratta sent him a statue of the goddess 


1 Besides list of presents, Kn. 17-29. 
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whose healing virtues he held in high esteem. Incidentally we 
learn that the same statue had once before been sent to Egypt, 
in the time of Shutarna. 

Although requests for gold seem to be the principal burden of 
the messages of Tushratta, there is one letter (Kn. 24) whose theme 
is different. Like the rest of the Amarna Letters it is written in 
the cuneiform script, but unlike them in the Mitannian language, 
and it has formed the basis of the valuable study of this dialect 
by Professor Bork.‘ Although it contains numerous passages 
which are yet obscure, the letter seems to be taken up chiefly with 
negotiations concerning two cities, Harwuhe and Mashrianni, 
the former of which, together with the surrounding territory, was 
to belong to the Pharaoh, the latter to Tushratta. In other words, 
it forms part of the correspondence carried on between the two 
rulers with reference to the demarkation of the boundary between 
their domains. 

On the death of Amenhotep III, Tushratta sent a letter to 
Tiy (Kn. 26), the queen-mother, who wielded great influence over 
the young Pharaoh, complaining that neither she nor the new 
ruler had sent him any presents as Amenhotep III used to do. 
He expressed the hope that she would use her influence toward 
maintaining fraternal relations between the rulers of the two 
nations. A letter to Amenhotep IV (Kn. 27) expresses similar 
sentiments. We need not go into the details of a long correspond- 
ence (Kn. 28-29) . bout some presents which the late Pharaoh 
had promised Tushratta but had failed to deliver before his death. 
Amenhotep IV had undertaken to carry out the promise of his 
father but when the gifts reached Tushratta he found them of 
inferior quality and protested vigorously. The death of Tushratta 
brought the unfinished negotiations to an end. Of much greater 
interest to us is a matter mentioned incidentally in one of these 
letters (Kn. 29:173 f), which gives us an insight into the diplo- 
matic relations existing between the two countries. 

Two Mitannians, Arteshupa and Asali, who had committed 
some crime in Egypt, had been brought before their lady, evidently 
Tadu-Hepa, in Egypt, and later the matter came before Tushratta 


1 See n. 2, p. 27. 
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himself. Finally the criminals were deported to a border city but 
for some reason escaped with a light punishment and were not 
put to death as the Pharaoh had hoped they would be. Amenhotep 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the mildness of the punishment 
inflicted, but Tushratta merely replied that he had not in the first 
place indicated the nature of the penalty he thought should be 
imposed. 

While the letters of Tushratta thus deal almost exclusively with 
his personal affairs, such as the amount of gold he needs for the 
completion of his grandfather’s karashk, or the value of the presents 
he is willing to receive for, and give with, his daughter, there are a 
few indications in them of the troubled state of affairs in the world 
of international politics. We recall the reference to his defeat 
of the Hittites. On the other hand, in the correspondence carried 
on between the princes of the subject states in Syria and the 
Egyptian court, we are able to trace the rapid decline of Egyptian 
authority in Asia and the rise to prominence of tie northern 
Hittite state. The Boghaz-Keui documents supplement the 
Amarna Letters in every way. Indeed it was not until these 
archives came to light that we discovered that the Hittite encroach- 
ment upon Egyptian territory in Syria was part of the program 
of conquest of a strong dynasty of Hittite kings who had established 
themselves east of the Halys in central Asia Minor. The docu- 
ments contain the royal archives of a line of seven kings extending 
over five generations (from ca. 1400-1250 B.C.). 
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ners wane 
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Mutallu Hattusil 
Dudhalia 
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The founder of the dynasty seems to have been Subbiluliuma, 
who had a long and glorious reign. His father, Hattusil, who is 
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called king of Kussar, was probably the ruler of one of the many 
petty city-states of the Hittites." As we have already seen, the 
Mitannians with their dynasty of Aryan kings had been the 
Hittite (in the larger sense) Grossmacht until they were forced to 
become the vassals of Hatti by Subbiluliuma. We owe our 
knowledge of the events leading up to their fall to the introductory 
paragraphs of the treaty Subbiluliuma drew up with Mattiuwaza, 
the subject Mitannian king.’ 

It seems that Subbiluliuma had maintained peaceful relations 
(by treaty) with Artatama of Mitanni, but that Tushratta, on 
becoming ruler of that country, “rose up in rebellion against the 
Great King.” The real meaning of this will become clear presently. 
Subbiluliuma marched against him, plundered the lands on the 
left bank of the Euphrates, and took possession of the whole 
Niblani mountain region. Tushratta defied him a second time, 
threatening to lay waste the Hittite king’s territory on the right 
bank of the river. Subbiluliuma was not slow in taking up the 
challenge. He crossed the Euphrates and devastated the land of 
Isuwa. Tushratta marched forth, but no battle was fought. 
Incidentally an interesting bit of history comes to light in con- 
nection with the account of these operations. 

In the time of Hattusil, the father of Subbiluliuma, the inhabit- 
ants of certain Hittite cities rebelled against the king, and Sub- 
biluliuma was sent against them. Those who escaped his hand 
fled to Isuwa, evidently Mitannian territory, where they lived as 
clients. When Subbiluliuma invaded this region in response to 
the challenge of Tushratta, he seized those Hittite refugees, pun- 
ished them, and sent them back to Hatti, his capital (Boghaz- 
Keui). 

It was probably at this time, in the early stages of the warfare 
between the two kings, that Tushratta succeeded in checking one 
of the advances of the Hittites into his territory. We may be sure 
that Subbiluliuma, like the Egyptian Pharaohs and the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian kings, did not believe that the record of any 
reverses he may have met would make interesting reading, so he 


* MDOG, No. 35, pp. 17 f. 
2 Ibid., pp. 32 f., and OLZ (1910), 289 f. 
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passed’ them over in silence. At any rate we know that his next 
operations were directed against another quarter.” He crossed 
the Euphrates and laid waste northern Syria from the river to 
Aleppo and beyond. At Ni,? the inhabitants of the city and the 
surrounding country rose up against Takua their king. They 
were led by Akit-Teshub, the brother of Takua. Subbiluliuma 
intervened, put down the revolt, and handed over the government 
of the city to Akia, king of Arahti. But the mariannu,} Aryan 
nobles or ‘‘barons,” who evidently formed the military ruling 
class here as well as in Mitanni, soon had Arahti in their own 
hands, and Subbiluliuma was compelled to interfere again. He 
now thought it advisable to take the leaders, Akia, who must 
have gone over to the rebellious mariannu, and Akit-Teshub, 
along with him to Hatti. At the same time he deported the people 
of Katna‘ to his capital—for what transgression we do not know, 

Subbiluliuma now moved upon Nuhashshe.’ Sarrupsi, the 
king, who had on a former occasion asked the aid of the Hittite 
king against Tushratta—an act which has always been regarded 
in the East as recognition of overlordship—was now in rebellion. 
But on the approach of Subbiluliuma he fled and one of his servants 
was placed on his throne. 

From Nuhashshe, Subbiluliuma advanced upon Abina,® which 
may have belonged to the “lands of Nuhashshe.” On the way he 
was compelled to make a detour against Kinza (Kadesh on the 
Orontes) which he had not planned to attack until Sutatarra and 
his son Aitakama came out to meet him with their troops. These 
he drove back into their city and continued his march toward 
Abina, besieging a few more cities on the way. Ariwana, king 
of Abina, bravely marched forth to meet the Hittite king but 
suffered defeat at his hands and was taken, together with his 
nobles, to Hatti. On the return journey, the Hittite king stopped 

* MDOG, No. 35, pp. 34 f. 


2 Location not certain; but probably on the Euphrates, below Karkamish, where 
the river bends toward the southeast. 


3 Evidently the Vedic marya, “‘man,”’ hero, cf. Winckler, OLZ (1910), 291. 
4 Location uncertain; but probably near Hamath on the Orontes. 

5 Probably near Aleppo. 

6 Written Abi and Ube in the Amarna Letters. The biblical Hobah. 
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at Kinza and took with him from there Sutatarra, Aitakama, and 
the mariannu. We shall hear more about Aitakama presently. 

Subbiluliuma sums up the account of this extensive campaign 
by declaring that he was compelled to lay waste all of these coun- 
tries “‘in one year’’ on account of the “insubordination of Tush- 
ratta.” Another passage makes clear-what he meant by Tush- 
ratta’s insubordination.” 

It appears that Tushratta’s claim to the throne was contested 
by his brother Artatama, who had the backing of the Harri (Aryan) 
element of the population and acknowledged the overlordship of 
the Hittite king. This fact explains the anxiety of Tushratta to 
maintain friendly relations with Egypt. Tushratta’s position 
cannot have been an enviable one. When he finally met his 
death through a plot of his son and his servants, Sutatarra, the 
son of Artatama, was proclaimed king of Mitanni; but Mattiuwaza 
claimed his father’s throne. Subbiluliuma watched with great 
interest the civil war which ensued. For some reason Sutatarra, 
whose father had acknowledged the Great King as his overlord, 
received no aid from that quarter but was compelled to look else- 
where for assistance. He gave back to Ashur the door of gold 
and silver (see above) which Saushshatar had taken from there 
years before, and squandered the “‘palace and the houses of the 
Harri” (that is, their property) in his efforts to gain the support 
of Assyria and Alshe. Finally he and the “barons” made an 
attempt to assassinate Mattiuwaza, who now fled to the Hittite 
king. Subbiluliuma regarded this as the opportune moment for 
intervention, and consequently ‘‘the god Teshub decided in favor 
of Mattiuwaza.” Subbiluliuma “took Mattiuwaza by the hand” 
and placed him upon the throne of his father; of course, as his 
vassal. Rib-Addi of Byblos seems to refer to this final overthrow 
of Mitanni as an independent state (Kn. 75:35f.). ‘May the 
king, my lord [the Pharaoh], know that the king of Hatti has 
conquered all the lands which belonged to the king of Mitanni 
[written Mitta] even (?) the king of Naharin [written Nahma].”’ 
Mattiuwaza received for his wife the daughter of the Hittite king 
with the proviso that he was to give up his other wives; that 


* Winckler, OLZ (1910), 294, and MDOG, No. 35, p. 36. 
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Subbiluliuma’s daughter alone should be queen and that her son 
should succeed to the throne. 

There is an obscure passage’ which relates the adventures of 
a group of Harri people, who, as we saw above, fared ill at the 
hands of Sutatarra. It reads: “But Akit-Teshub escaped with 
two hundred chariots and betook himself to Babylonia. The 
king of Babylonia seized upon the two hundred chariots which 
Akit-Teshib had with him, together with their charioteers, and 
pursued Akit-Teshub and his barons with the intention of putting 
them to death. With the exception of Mattiuwaza, the son of 
Tushratta, the king, he killed (?) them. Him (Mattiuwaza) I 
(Subbiluliuma) rescued from his hand.” From which it would 
seem that Mattiuwaza had fled to the Babylonian king before 
seeking refuge with Subbiluliuma. 

According to the preliminary report of Professor Winckler, 
the land of Arzawa, well known from the Amarna Letters, is 
frequently mentioned in the Boghaz-Keui documents, always as 
closely related to Hatti. But that it was nevertheless an independ- 
ent state seems probable from the fact that Tarhundaraba, king 
of Arzawa, carried on a correspondence with Amenhotep III 
(Kn. 31-33). Tarhundaraba was probably a contemporary of 
Subbiluliuma. The preliminary study of the Boghaz-Keui archives 
has also brought out the fact that the Hatti and Arzawa dialects 
are closely related if not identical. But the location of Arzawa 
is yet to be definitely established. 

On the accession of Amenhotep IV to the throne, Subbiluliuma 
sent him a letter (Kn. 41) urging the continuance of the brotherly 


relations which had obtained between him and Amenhotep III,: 


but the Pharaoh does not seem to have cared to have anything 
to do with him. Indeed it must have been evident to him that 
most of the disturbances in Syria were due to the Hittite king’s 
agents. 

It is at this point that we may conveniently take up the dis- 
cussion of the effects of the Hittite aggression upon the domains 
of the Pharaoh. For the most part our sources will be the letters 
from the Syrian vassals to the court in Egypt. As aforesaid, these 


t Ibid. (OLZ), 294. 2 MDOG, No. 35, pp. 40 f. 
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letters form the bulk of the Amarna documents. But in using 
them we must not at any time lose sight of the fact that it is 
exceedingly difficult for us to determine the chronological order in 
which they should be arranged. However, scholars have given 
this matter a large amount of attention and we may approach the 
subject with some confidence. 

In order to furnish a setting for the events described in detail 
in the following paragraphs, it may be well to give in a very few 
words a general picture of the shifting of peoples which took place 
during the Amarna period. 

At the same time that the Hittites were encroaching upon the 
northern portions of Syria and stirring up sedition among the sub- 
jects of the Pharaoh, there were steadily advancing into the fertile 
regions of Syria and Palestine groups of nomadic and semi-nomadic 
tribes from the desert and steppeland to the eastward, attaching 
themselves to any local dynast who could pay them well, or to 
any free-lance who could guarantee them booty, and, in general, 
creating havoc wherever they went. This movement was one of a 
number of waves of Semitic migration which have from time to 
time in the course of the centuries overflowed the borders of 
Arabia, “the cradle of the Semites,” carrying hordes of hungry 
beduin down into the fertile river valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates 
or spreading them over the rich coast plains along the Mediter- 
ranean. Here they have settled down as Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Canaanites, Hebrews, Arameans, etc. The wave which we find 
rolling over Syria-Palestine in the Amarna period brought the 
Arameans into Syria, and the Hebrews, with their cousins the 
Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites, into their later homes. 
In the Letters these nomadic tribes meet us as Sutu or Habiri. 
We assume with most scholars that the Hebrews of a later day were 
part of the Habiri. 

Going back again for a moment to Subbiluliuma: we recall 
that he found it necessary, in view of the “insubordination” of 
Tushratta, to conduct a campaign into Syria, in the course of which 
Ni, Nuhashshe, Katna, Kinza, Abina, and some other cities suffered 

* The identity of the SA-GAZ and Habiri of the Amarna Letters, long regarded 


as probable, seems raised beyond doubt by the Boghaz-Keui documents. Winckler, 
MDOG, No. 35, p. 25. 
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severely. Sutatarna and his son Aitakama of Kinza (Kadesh on 
the Orontes) were defeated and carried captive to Hatti. But 
it is evident from the Amarna Letters that Aitakama found favor 
in the eyes of the Hittite king, for we find him back at Kinza looking 
after his own and the Hittite’s interests. 

Akizzi of Katna, whose inhabitants, we remember, Subbiluliuma 
had deported to Hatti, wrote a number of letters (Kn. 52-55) to 
Amenhotep III asking for immediate aid from Egypt to save him 
from Aitugama (Aitakama), who had, in company with the Hittite 
king, come out against him and was “‘seeking his head.” The 
Pharaoh is also informed that Aitakama, assisted by Teuwatti of 
Lapana and Arzauia of Ruhizzi, is devastating the land of Ube’ 
with fire and sword; that the kings of Nuhashshe, Ni, Zinzar, 
and Tunanat? are still loyal to the Pharaoh, but that, unless troops 
arrive from Egypt at once, Aitakama will gain possession of the 
whole country. Amenhotep evidently paid no attention to Akizzi, 
and things went from bad to worse. When Akizzi was writing his 
final letter, Aziru of Amurru was taking captive the inhabitants 


of Katna, while the Hittite king had already carried off the ancient. 


sun-god of the city. 

And so Akizzi, like many another Syrian prince who tried to 
remain loyal to his overlord, found Egypt a broken reed. Whether 
he followed the example of others and went over to the Hittite as 
Aitakama kept urging him to do, or went under in the struggle, 
we have no means of telling. 

Nor is Akizzi our only witness to the activities of Aitakama and 
his Hittite backer. His account of the devastation of Ube is con- 
firmed by Namiawaza, ruler of one of its cities or possibly of the 
whole district (Kn. 194-97). Furthermore, three governors, Bieri of 
Hashabu, Ildaya of Hazi, and another whose own name and that of 
his city have been lost—all of them located in Amki (the Beka, Coele 
Syria)—complain in similar letters to the Pharaoh (Kn. 174-76) 
that Aitakama has joined the troops of Hatti and is burning the 
cities of the king. Again, Ilirabih of Byblos (Gubla, modern 
Gebail) warns the Pharaoh that Aziru has sent his troops to help 
Aitakama and is laying waste Amki (Kn. 140: 24 f.). 


* Cf. n. 6, p. 40. 2 All cities of northern Syria. 
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From these and other letters it is clear that Aitakama was an 
out-and-out pro-Hittite and a worthy successor of “that wretched 
foe of Kadesh,” whom Thutmose III succeeded in overthrowing 
only after seventeen campaigns. Still he had the face to write 
to the Pharaoh (Kn. 189), protesting his loyalty and insisting that 
Namiawaza “had made him bad before the king” and was burning 
his cities, beginning with Kadesh. But the Egyptian king was 
probably at no time deceived by Aitakama’s protestations of 
loyalty. In fact in a letter to Aziru he reproves him severely 
for having dealings with “the man of Kadesh (Aitakama).” 

An even worse enemy, in the end, of the Pharaoh’s interests 
than Aitakama was Aziru of Amurru, who has already been men- 
tioned a number of times. However, before taking up the account 
of his doings, we must say a word about his father, Abd-Ashirta. 

According to Abd-Ashirta’s own letters to the Pharaoh (Kn. 
60-65), he was the “servant of his king, a dog of his house,”’ and 
guarded the whole land of Amurru for his lord. But when we turn 
to the letters of Rib-Addi of Byblos, Abd-Ashirta is pictured as the 
arch-enemy of the Pharaoh’s loyal subjects. It used to be assumed, 
in view of this discrepancy, that in addition to being a traitor 
Abd-Ashirta was a consummate liar. But a new and certainly 
more charitable interpretation’ has of late been gaining ground 
among scholars. It is now believed that Abd-Ashirta started out 
as a loyal and faithful servant of the Egyptian king; that he was 
appointed governor of the large district of Amurru, whose principal 
city was Sumur; that he really defended Amurru and Sumur 
from the enemies of the king, and that it was only after he had 
been hard pressed by the Habiri and Hittites and had looked in 
vain to the Pharaoh for help, that he made terms with the enemy 
and became the terror of all northern Syria. His letters are, accord- 
ing to this interpretation, to be placed before those of Rib-Addi 
in point of time, and to be regarded as expressing perfectly genuine 
sentiments of loyalty to his king. 

Once turned enemy, Abd-Ashirta certainly seems to have 
entered with whole-hearted zeal upon the task of spreading dis- 
cord among the Pharaoh’s subjects. Rib-Addi’s early letters 


* Cf. Weber in Knudtzon, Die el-Amarna Tafeln, pp. 1128 f. 
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(Kn. -69-95) are almost exclusively devoted to the misdeeds of the 
prince of Amurru. “Who is Abd-Ashirta, the slave, the dog; 
that he should take to himself the land of the king ?” (Kn. 71:16 f.). 
“Who is Abd-Ashirta, etc.? The king of Mitanni and the king 
of Kashshi (the Cassites-Babylonians) is he in that he is attempting 
to seize all the lands of the king” (Kn. 76:9 f.). And so Rib- 
Addi goes on, reporting the capture of one city after another. He 
finds his own situation in Byblos like that of ‘“‘a bird in a cage.” 
Letter after letter is dispatched to Egypt but little attention seems 
to have been paid them. In one of them he insists on some sort 
of a reply: ‘Send me an answer, or I will make a treaty with 
Abd-Ashirta as Yapa-Addi and Zimrida (of Sidon) have done 
(Kn. 83:23 f.)..... Furthermore, does it seem good to my 
lord the king that all of his lands have joined themselves to Abd- 
Ashirta, the dog?” (Kn. 84:6f.). After years of anxiety and 
futile efforts to rouse the Pharaoh, Rib-Addi was finally permitted 
to see a ray of hope dawning on a nearer horizon. ‘ Abd-Ashirta 
is sick, who knows but he may die” (Kn. 95:41 f.), he joyfully 
writes the Pharaoh. But it was no illness which removed the 
sheich of Amurru from the scene. A letter from a citizen of Byblos 
(Kn. 101:29f.) shows that he met a violent death, probably at 
the hands of some dissatisfied mercenaries. His removal may have 
improved the situation of Byblos and other cities for a time, but 
we soon begin to hear of the crimes of the “‘sons of Abd-Ashirta,” 
of Aziru in particular. The cities which the father had captured 
or persuaded to throw off their allegiance to Egypt had probably 
for the most part fallen again into the hands of parties friendly 
to the Pharaoh, but the sons of Abd-Ashirta gained them back 
one by one. ‘“Formerly,”’ says Rib-Addi (Kn. 109: 44 f.), “at the 
sight of an Egyptian the kings of Kinahhi (Canaan) fled before 
him, but now, behold the sons of Abd-Ashirta strike terror into the 
Egyptians.” ‘Who are the sons of Abd-Ashirta that they take 
the land of the king? The king of Mitanni are they, the king of 
the Cassites, and the king of Hatti” (Kn. 116:67f.). “I have 
heard about the Hatti people that they are burning all the lands 
with fire. I have written repeatedly, but have received no reply. 
All of the king’s lands are being captured by the enemy, and yet 
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the king holds back. Behold now they are bringing on soldiers 
from the Hatti lands to take Byblos” (Kn. 126:51 f.). 

Rib-Addi’s situation grew most desperate. The people of the 
city as well as the members of his own family urged him to make 
terms with the sons of Abd-Ashirta, but this he refused todo. He 
went to Beirut for help, and on his return found the gates of his 
city closed against him. The people had risen in revolt led by his 
brother, who was in favor of going over to Aziru (Kn. 137-38). 

Rib-Addi was probably one of a few whose blind loyalty to the 
Pharaoh—who seems to have been painfully slow in grasping the 
seriousness of the situation—kept them faithful to the en!. His 
reward? Loss of city, exile, and, probably, a dagger-thrust. 

On the other hand, Aziru, who like his father was ever on the 
alert to drive the best bargain, and was now on the side of the 
Hittite, now making his peace with the Pharaoh, had a much easier, 
if at times more exciting, career. 

The loss of Byblos seems to have roused the Pharaoh to action. 
The situation required desperate measures. So negotiations were 
opened with Aziru, who had by some untoward stroke of fortune 
been forced out of Amurru (Kn. 156). Perhaps it was Aziru who 
began the correspondence. He wrote to the Pharaoh (Kn. 157), 
complaining that he had been prevented from showing his loyalty 
earlier by the nobles of Byblos. Furthermore the Hittite king 
was pressing him hard. The Pharaoh reinstated him as ruler of 
Amurru and ordered him to rebuild Sumur which he had destroyed 
during his struggle with Rib-Addi. He was given a year to show 
the Pharaoh that he was acting in good faith. But for some reason 
Aziru was unwilling or unable to carry out the king’s orders with 
reference to Sumur. He offered as excuse the hostility of the kings 
of Nuhashshe (Kn. 160:20f.). The Pharaoh becomes impatient 
and among other things wants an explanation of his reported 
dealings with the man of Kadesh (Aitakama) (Kn. 162:22f.). 
“Why,” says the Pharaoh, “have you entertained (?) the mes- 
sengers of the Hittite king? My messengers you have not enter- 
tained” (Kn. 161:47f.). Aziru is ordered to appear at the court 
in person or send his son (Kn. 162:47f.). This he is not yet ready 
to do, and he informs the Pharaoh that he is needed in Amurru 
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because the Hittite king has arrived in Nuhashshe and may invade 
his territory at any moment. He is very anxious to look upon 
the ‘“‘beautiful countenance” of the king (Kn. 165:6f.), but 
circumstances prevent him from doing so. Finally he was unable 
to put the matter off any longer, and went to Egypt. We learn 
of this through a letter of one of his sons to an Egyptian official 
(Kn. 169), who asserts that the kings of Nuhashshe have accused 
him of selling his father to the Egyptian king for gold (Il. 17 f.), 
while the Sutu (Beduin) say, “Aziru will never return from 
Egypt” (il. 25 f.). Before the discovery of the Boghaz-Keui letters 
it was assumed that it was improbable that Aziru should have 
fared well at the hands of the Egyptian king and that the predic- 
tions of the Sutu had probably come true. But we now know 
differently. Hattusil of Hatti writes: ‘‘ At the time of Subbiluliuma 
my grandfather, Aziru king [of Amurru] went over to Egypt (?), 
but later threw himself at the feet of my grandfather Subbiluliuma. 
My grandfather pardoned him. He made a treaty with him, 
fixing the boundaries of Amurru as they had been under his fathers, 
and gave it (Amurru) to him.’”* From this record it is evident 
that Aziru had escaped from Egypt with or without the consent 
of the Pharaoh. We know from the inscriptions of Ramses II 
that Subbiluliuma entered into treaty relations? with some king 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, possibly with Amenhotep IV himself. 
The treaty must have fixed the boundary between the two nations, 
but where this ran we do not know. It is not impossible that 
Aziru’s restoration to Amurru may have been one of the articles 
of the treaty. The dynasty of Amorite kings henceforth ran 
parallel with that of Hatti, and remained, in spite of occasional 
friction, subject to it. 

After the death of Subbiluliuma, his son Arandas ruled for a 
short time and was followed by his brother Mursil. Although a 
number of documents dating from Mursil’s time were found at 
Boghaz-Keui, our main source for the events of his own and his 
successors’ reigns are the inscriptions of the Pharaohs of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty. 


* MDOG, No. 35, p. 43- 
2 BAR, III, § 377. 3 MDOG, No. 35, pp. 18 f. 
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In Egypt the monotheistic sun-cult of Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton) 
had been overthrown and with it the Eighteenth Dynasty. The 
kings of the new dynasty were again worshipers of Amon, who 
gave them abundant success in war as he had given to Thutmose 
III and his successors. Haremhab seems to have maintained 
peaceful relations with the Hittites, but with Seti I began anew the 
struggle for the mastery in Syria. During the fierce struggles of 
the Amarna period the last vestige of Egyptian authority in Syria 
had disappeared and it was the task of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
to regain what the last kings of the Eighteenth had lost. 

Seti’s campaigns' were taken up with the pacification of the 
Shasu-beduin (evidently the Habiri of the Amarna Letters) of 
southern Palestine and the restoration of Egyptian authority in 
the cities along the Phoenician coast. Cities northward of Simyra 
(Sumur) and Ullaza are mentioned. But he does not seem to have 
come into direct conflict with the Hittites: this was reserved for 
Ramses II. The Hittites maintained Kadesh on the Orontes as 
their southern outpost and their king Mutallu,? who had succeeded 
his father Mursil, entered into a treaty with Seti. 

On account of the limited space at our disposal, we must omit 
details in our discussion of the struggle between Ramses II and the 
Hittites. 

Like Thutmose III, Ramses’ first move was to secure the 
harbors on the Syrian coast. Meanwhile Mutallu was gathering 
an enormous army, probably no less than 20,000 men, including 
*‘all the old enemies of Egypt, the kings of Naharin, Arwad, Karka- 
mish, Kode, Kadesh, Nuges, Ugarit, and Aleppo,” together with 
mercenaries from Asia Minor, Lydians, Mysians, Cilicians, and 
Dardanians. Ramses collected an army of similar proportions 
from all parts of his empire and in April of his fifth year (1288 B.c.) 
set out for Syria. The two armies met outside of Kadesh, where 
a terrible battle was fought. Both sides suffered severe losses, 
the Egyptians more than the Hittites, and the chief glory of 
Ramses was that he succeeded in extricating himself from a very 
dangerous situation. In spite of the numerous inscriptions reciting, 


« BAR, III, §§ 83 f. 
* Ibid., § 377. 3 Ibid., §§ 294 f. 
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and reliefs depicting, the Pharaoh’s mighty deeds of arms, which 
are found on the walls of the temples at Abu-Simbel, Thebes, 
Luxor, Abydos, etc., there is no mention of the capture of Kadesh. 
Indeed it is quite evident that the Hittites had fought the Pharaoh 
to a standstill. But after three more years of fighting, he seems 
to have had better success. He conquered Naharin as far as 
Tunip, and captured some cities in the Orontes valley. But while 
he may have driven the Hittites back from northern Syria tem- 
porarily, it is not probable that he held this region for any length 
of time. 

After some fifteen years of warfare, the Hittite king Mutallu 
died and was succeeded by his brother Hattusil II, who entered 
into a lasting treaty with the Pharaoh.’ The caption of this treaty 
follows: ‘‘The treaty which the great chief of Heta, Hattusil, the 
valiant, the son of Mursil, the great chief of Heta, the valiant, the 
grandson of Subbiluliuma, the great chief of Heta, the valiant, 
made, upon a silver tablet for Ramses II, the great ruler of Egypt, 
the valiant, the son of Seti I, etc., the good treaty of peace and 
brotherhood, setting peace between them forever.”’ After recalling 
the former warfare between the two countries, the treaty states 
that there shall be no hostilities between them forever. The 
former treaties between Subbiluliuma, Mutallu, and the Pharaohs 
are reaffirmed, and a defensive alliance is entered into. Provision 
is made for the extradition of political fugitives from either country. 
After some more articles covering points of minor importance, 
the gods of Egypt and Hatti are called upon as witnesses to the 
compact. A copy of this treaty in the Hittite language, but written 
in the cuneiform, was found at Boghaz-Keui. 

It has been regarded as very remarkable that the boundary 
between the two countries does not seem to have been fixed by the 
treaty. Perhaps it had been fixed in the treaties of Subbiluliuma 
and Mutallu, and since these were reaffirmed, there was no occasion 
for taking up the matter again. But since we know nothing more 
about these former treaties than that they existed, we are not ina 
position to say how much of Egypt’s ancient Syrian domain fell 
to Ramses. Thirteen years after the signing of the treaty the 

t BAR, III, §§ 370 f. 
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Hittite king (probably Dudhalia) visited Egypt to celebrate the 
marriage of his oldest daughter to the Egyptian king." The good 
relations between Hatti and Egypt were maintained throughout 
the long reign of Ramses, indeed it seems that the Pharaoh received 
a second daughter of the Hittite king in marriage.” 

A document from Boghaz-Keui, dating from the reign of 
Dudhalia, the son of Hattusil II, throws some interesting light 
upon the situation in Amurru in Mursil’s day. “When Mursil.... 
became king, the people of Amurru . . . . became vassals of the 
king of Egypt..... ”3 Evidently during the struggle between 
Ramses and the Hittites the Amorites sided with the Pharaoh, 
but when he was not able to maintain himself in Syria, they went 
back to Hatti (as is evident from the rest of the document), and one 
Shabili was set up as their king.4 From Hattusil’s account of the 
relations existing between Hatti and Amurru’ we learn many more 
details but these cannot yet be definitely harmonized with references 
found in other documents. However, if we understand the pre- 
liminary report of Professor Winckler correctly, the history of 
Amurru after Subbiluliuma’s day runs somewhat as follows. 
After the death of Aziru, Temen-Teshub and later Abbi-Teshub 
were kings of Amurru. The treaty of Subbiluliuma remained in 
force. This was in the time of Mursil. When Mutallu came to 
the throne in Hatti, he deposed Put-Achi, who had succeeded 
Abbi-Teshub, evidently because of his relations with Egypt (see 
above), and placed another (probably Shabili) on the throne. 
Thereupon Hattusil persuaded his brother Mutallu to hand over 
Put-Achi to him. He kept him in honorable confinement in the 
city of Haggamissa, and later, on his accession to the throne, 
restored him as ruler of Amurru. To cement the friendly relations 


t [bid., §§ 410 f. 

2 Ibid., §§ 427 f., and Breasted, A History of Egypt, p. 440. 

3 MDOG, No. 35, p. 45. 

4 Ibid. Amurru seems to have been a general term for the regions west of Baby- 
lonia from earliest times, just as later the term Hatti-land was used for the whole of 
Syria-Palestine. In the Amarna period it was evidently restricted to the region about 
Damascus. Any more definite delimitation does not seem possible. The term 
“Amorite” in the Old Testament seems just as indefinite. 

5 MDOG, No. 35, p. 43- 
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between the two countries, he gave his daughter Gashuliawi to 
Put-Achi, while his son Nerigga-Shams married the latter’s 
daughter. Of course, Amurru remained a vassal state. 
Hattusil also maintained brotherly relations, by treaty and 
marriage, with the Cassite kings of Babylonia.‘ On the death of 
one of these, Kadashman-Turgu, his son had difficulty in gaining 
the throne and Hattusil wrote the Babylonians a letter threatening 
to invade their country if they refused to recognize the son of his 
“brother” (Kadashman-Turgu) as their king. On the other hand, 
if they did submit to the rule of Kadashman-Turgu’s son and any 
enemy threatened their country, they had only to call upon him 
and he would come to their aid at once. The Babylonian minister 
regarded this letter as an attempt on the part of the Hittite king 
to interfere in the internal affairs of his country, and told him so. 
“Babylonia is an ally (brother) of Hatti, but not its vassal.” The 
matter was amicably adjusted, the son of Kadashman-Turgu 
recognized as king of Babylonia, and friendly relations were once 
more established. The subject of much of the correspondence 
between the two kings was the incursions of the beduin (Ahlami- 
Arameans). The Assyrians also seemed to interfere with the 
embassies sent from one country to another. Another section? 
of the correspondence is concerned with a demand made by the 
Babylonian king for damages, because some of his tradespeople 
had been murdered on their way through Amurru. The Hittite 
king replies that the deed had not been committed on Hittite soil, 
but that the murderers would be handed over for punishment to the 
relatives of those who had met their death. Even more interesting 
is Hattusil’s reply to the Babylonian king when he complained 
that Banti-shinni “was raising disturbances in his land.” From 
other documents we know that Banti-shinni was the Hittite form 
of the name of Put-Achi. Now Banti-shinni had had a claim of 
thirty talents of silver against the Babylonians which he did not 
seem to be able to collect by ordinary means so he began a series 
of reprisals. Hence the letter of the Babylonian king. Hattusil 
informs his brother that his vassal Banti-shinni shall be tried 


t MDOG, No. 35, pp. 22 f. 2 Ibid., p. 24. 
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‘before the god,” and that he himself will see to the carrying-out 
of the punishment if he is found guilty, for, says he, “if he injures 
my brother does he not also injure me ?” 

The queen-mother, Putu-Hepa, reigned as co-regent with 
Dudhalia, the son of Hattusil. We possess a number of docu- 
ments from his reign, one of which is an edict regulating the 
internal affairs of the kingdom, another a copy of a treaty with 
the king of Aleppo." 

The reigns of Hattusil and his son mark the decline of the 
Hittite state. The conquests of the Assyrians under Shalmaneser I 
(ca. 1290 B.C.) and his son Tukulti-Ninib (ca. 1260 B.c.) must have 
weakened or brought an end to the Hittite control in many regions. 
Shalmaneser came into deadly conflict with the Hittites in Musri. 
The Assyrian says: “At that time the whole land of Musri I 
brought in submission to the feet of Ashur my lord....I 
advanced against the land of Hanigalbat..... Shattuara, king 
of Hani (vars. read Hanigalbat), the army of the Hittites and 
Arameans (Ahlami) with him, I surrounded. ... . I fought a 
battle and accomplished their defeat... .. I devastated their 
lands; 14,400 of them I overthrew and took as living captives. 
Nine of his strongholds, his capital city, I captured. One hundred 
and eighty of his cities to ¢ells and ruins I overturned... . . At 
that time from the city of Taidi to the city of Irridi, the whole 
Kashiari mountain region, to the city of Eluhat, the stronghold 
of Sudi, the stronghold of Haran as far as Karkamish on the bank of 
the Euphrates, I captured their cities.’ 

Shattuara, who is not mentioned in the Boghaz-Keui docu- 
ments—so far as the preliminary report shows—was evidently one 
of the successors of the dynasty of Saushshatar of Mitanni, whose 
last kings were the vassals of the kings of Hatti. This inference 
is based upon the fact that the name Shattuara is clearly Aryan 
and that Hani or Hanigalbat is but another designation for Mitanni. 
It would seem as if Mitanni once more held the primacy among 
the Hittite kingdoms. Although aided by the Arameans, Shat- 
tuara was no match for the Assyrian, who boasts that his conquests 


* MDOG, pp. 27 f. 2? AJSL, XXVIII, 189. 
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extended “from the border of the land of Uruadri (evidently Urartu- 
Armenia) to the land of Kutmuhi (Commagene).” In addition to 
rivaling the deeds of his father in these regions, Tukulti-Ninib 
succeeded in capturing Babylon. 

Arnuanta, son of Dudhalia, is the last king of the dynasty 
founded by Subbiluliuma whose name has come down to us." 
Two fragments of edicts and a large land register are the only 
documents from his reign which have come to light. The latter 
is interesting because of the three seals attached to it. The first 
of these contains the name of Arnuanta, the second those of ‘‘the 
lady Tawashi” (the queen-mother ?) and “the lady Munidan, the 
Great Queen.”’ On the third stood the name of the daughter of 
Dudhalia, but it has been lost. 

The final overthrow of the Hittite dynasty was not, however, 
accomplished by the Assyrians, although they had done much 
to break its power, but by another migration of peoples. Once 
more the Egyptian records come to our aid.” 

For centuries, perhaps, the Indo-European tribes had been 
crossing from Europe into Asia by way of the Balkan peninsula, 
but it was not until the time of Ramses III (1198-1167 B.c.) that 
they became a menace to the Hittite state and even to Egypt. 
Along the coast in vessels and across the plains in heavy two- 
wheeled carts, carrying their wives and children with them, they 
came. “Lo, the northern countries,” says Ramses, “which are 
in their isles, are restless in their limbs, they infest the ways of the 
harbor-mouths.”? They invaded Syria. “The countries... . 
the northerners in their isles were disturbed. .. . . No one stood 
before their hands, from Heta (Hatti), Kode, Karkamish, Arwad, 
Alasa (Cyprus), they were wasted. They set up a camp in one 
place in Amor (Amurru). They desolated his people and his land 
like that which is not. They came with fire prepared before them, 
forward to Egypt. Their main support was Peleset (the later 
Philistines), Thekel, Shekelesh, Denyen (Danaans, Greeks), and 
Weshesh.’’* Ramses succeeded in turning these northerners back 


t MDOG, No. 35, pp. 28 f. 3 Ibid., § 75. 
2 BAR, IV, §§ sof. 4 Ibid., § 64. 
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from Egypt, but they had already swept the Hittite empire from 
its position of supremacy in northern Asia Minor. While petty 
Hittite states still lingered on in different parts of this region and 
Syria for centuries, they were never again united under one strong 
line of kings such as the dynasties of Saushshatar and Subbiluliuma 
had been. After the redistribution of the “northerners” and the 
peoples they displaced, the Mushki seem to have taken the most 
prominent position in Asia Minor. Tiglath-Pileser (ca. 1100 B.c.),* 
at the beginning of his reign, met an army of 20,000 men of the 
land of Mushki, led by five kings. They had advanced as far south 
as Kummuh (Commagene). After defeating them, the Assyrian 
king was compelled to meet the forces of the Kurte who came to 
the aid of Kummuh. The names of their leaders, Kili-Teshub 
and Kali-Teshub, are Hittite. The same is true of the name of 
Shadi-Teshub, the son of Hattu-shar, the king of Urratinash, another 
district plundered by Tiglath-Pileser. While he succeeded in 
traversing and harassing the lands to the west of Assyria as far 
as the Mediterranean, Tiglath-Pileser always found coalitions of 
Hittite and other kings, as high as twenty and thirty in number, 
waiting to dispute his progress. He did not succeed in establishing 
a permanent hold upon the kingdoms of the West. The policy 
of incorporating the conquered states as provinces of the empire, 
whereby the later Assyrian kings succeeded in blotting out every 
vestige of independence, was not yet adopted. ‘“‘For something like 
a century and a half, until about 950 B.c., some semblance of 
Assyrian authority may still be traced on the near side of the 
Euphrates, but in view of the history of these times it may be said 
that during the tenth century B.c., until the revival of Assyrian 
invasions (about 850 B.c.), the Hittite states of Syria were free, 
and their works illustrate to us their latent vitality and the reviva] 
of their traditions.” The gradual withdrawal of both Assyrians 
and Mushki “was marked by a cycle of Hittite works which 
proved how deep-rooted was their civilization... . . At Boghaz- 
Keui a new palace, unadorned, however, with sculptures, sprang up 
* King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, pp. 35 f. 
2 Garstang, The Land of the Hittites, p. 371. 
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on the site of that of the Great Kings, which was now completely 
ruined. It is possible that the great walls of the citadel as they 
are now seen were the product of this age.”* The sculptures and 
inscriptions found in the neighborhood of Tyana point to a con- 
siderable kingdom in the region later occupied by the Hilakku 
(Cilicians). Eastward of this the Assyrians found a fairly large 
state which they called Tabal. Other little kingdoms were Milid, 
Gurgum (around the modern Marash), Yaudi, Samalla, Hamath 
on the Orontes, and Karkamish. The boundaries of these king- 
doms were shifting continually. Besides, the Arameans were 
gradually gaining the upper hand in many of them. 

Beginning in 885 B.c., the armies of Ashurnasirpal and his son 
Shalmaneser visited the Westland year after year. At first some 
of the Hittite kings sent tribute, but later Karkamish, Bit-Adini, 
Gurgum, Samalla, Kue, and Hattina formed a league to check 
the aggression of the Assyrians. While Shalmaneser’s army was 
away in Armenia, they crossed the frontier and invaded the Assy- 
rian territory. After considerable fighting the league was broken 
up, and henceforth, although there were occasional uprisings, the 
almost yearly campaigns of the Assyrian kings kept the western 
states from forming any dangerous leagues. The prestige lost 
through the indecisive battle of Karkar (854 B.c.), at which Ahab 
of Israel and the kings of Hamath and a number of other Hittite 
states fought on the side of the king of Damascus, was regained 
by subsequent successes. In 838 and 837, the kings of Tabal paid 
tribute, while in 835, Shalmaneser claims to have received the 
tribute of the whole Hatti-land (the Westland in general). But 
the West was not yet conquered. 

Another period of Assyrian decline followed the reign of Shal- 
maneser, and a century later, when the revival came under Tiglath- 
Pileser, the Hittite states were paying tribute to the king of 
Armenia. In 743, Tiglath-Pileser met the armies of Sarduaris 
of Armenia, and his Hittite allies from Agusi, Gurgum, Kummuh, 
and Milid, and routed them with great slaughter. After some 
more fighting they submitted to the Assyrian yoke. In 732 B.c., 


Garstang, op. cit., p. 79. 
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the fall of Damascus made opposition in the West hopeless. How- 
ever, in 718, Midas of Phrygia induced Pisiris of Karkamish to 
revolt, but on the approach of Sargon, Midas fled and Karkamish 
was made an Assyrian province. One after another the western 
states lost their independence and were incorporated into the 
empire. In 709, Gurgum, the last of the little kingdoms to main- 
tain some sort of independence, was made a province. Finally 
the Cimmerian invasions of the seventh century blotted out the 
last vestiges of the Hittite states. Croesus of Lydia took Pteria 
(Boghaz-Keui) in the middle of the sixth century, and after the 
conquest by Cyrus, the Hittite lands came under the sway of Persia. 

There remains to be said a final word about some of the Old 
Testament passages in which the Hittites are mentioned. 

The Hittites were known in Palestine in the time of the kingdom 
of David and Solomon. This is evident from the presence of Hittite 
“soldiers of fortune,’ Ahimelech and Uriah, in the Israelite army 
(I Sam. 26:6; IL Sam. 11:3f.; 23:39). Toi, king of Hamath, 
whose name is identical with that of the vizier of Tushratta (Tuhi; 
see above, p. 36) and who was probably the descendant of one of 
the old lines of Hittite kings of northern Syria, is said to have sent 
his son to David with gifts, “‘to salute and bless him, because he 
had fought against Hadadezer and smitten him: for Hadadezer 
had wars with Toi” (II Sam. 8:9 f.). Among the many foreign 
women whom Solomon loved were women of the Hittites (I Kings 
11:1). Solomon’s merchants seem to have carried on a brisk 
trade in horses which they brought from Musri (a Hittite state in 
Asia Minor; see p. 53, above) and sold to the kings of the Hittites 
(evidently of such states as Hamath) and the kings of Syria (I Kings 
10:28 f.).? 

That Hittite or Mitannian leaders had carved out petty king- 
doms for themselves all over Syria and Palestine (after Egypt had 
lost control in these regions) is evident from the Amarna Letters. 
We think at once of Abdi-Hepa of Jerusalem whose name bewrayeth 
him. The memory of these days is preserved in the traditions 


* Read Musri instead of Misraim, and cf. II Kings 7:6, where the same correction 
is to be made. 
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which make the father of the faithful the contemporary of the sons 
of Heth who lived at Hebron. Furthermore in almost every one 
of the twenty-two passages‘ in the Old Testament where the pre- 
Israelite inhabitants of Canaan are enumerated, the Hittites 
(along with the Amorites and Canaanites) are given a prominent 
position. Well might Ezekiel in reproaching Jerusalem say: ‘Thy 
birth and thy nativity is of the land of the Canaanite: the Amorite 
was thy father, and thy mother was a Hittite (16:3, 45).” 

* Deut. 7:1; Jos. 3:10; 24:11; Gen. 15:18, 20; Exod. 3:8,17; 23:23, 28; 33:2; 
Deut. 20:17; Jos. 9:1; 11:3; 12:8; Judg. 3:5; Neh. 9:8; Exod. 13:5; Ezra 9:1; 


I Kings 9:20; If Chron. 8:7; Exod. 23:28; Gen. 13:7; 34:30; cf. Bohl, Kanaander 
und Hebréer, pp. 63 f. 
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SPIRIT, SOUL, AND FLESH 
Il. M9", JBI, AND “3 IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
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It would be highly desirable, if it were also practicable, to 
show the development of the meaning of the three Hebrew words 
named above chronologically and genetically, and to this end to 
exhibit in succession the usage of the several great periods of Old 
Testament literature. But aside from the fact that such an exhibit 
would demand more space than can be given to it here, the problem 
itself is complicated by several facts which place a solution of it 
worthy of the attention of scholars beyond the powers of the 
present writer. For example, in the oldest extant literature it is 
evident that we have not the beginnings of Hebrew usage, but a 
stage of development in which it is already difficult to distinguish 
primitive from derived meanings, and in the later stages there are 
many questions of relative antiquity of different portions of the 
Old Testament, and of the interpretation of obscure passages 
which still further obscure the solution. On the other hand, the 
broad facts respecting relationship of meanings seem to be fairly 
clear, and wholly to ignore genetic relationships is to risk a result- 
ing degree of misrepresentation of relations of meanings which 
might affect unfavorably our judgment even respecting the New 
Testament usage. The following analyses, accordingly, are an 
endeavor to represent the usage of the Old Testament as a whole, 
rather than by successive periods, but with the various meanings 
so arranged as to avoid any serious misrepresentation of genetic 
relations. 

. mn 

I. Wind.—This was apparently the earliest meaning of M1. 
It occurs in all periods of the literature. 

1. Proprie.— 

Ps. 1:4: ST WEINWN PAAR "D OVW NS 

The wicked are not so; But are like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 
59 
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Other examples of TI" meaning “wind” are found in II Sam. 
22:11; II Kings 3:17; Job 8:2; Ps. 18:11, 43; 83:14; 103:16; 
104:3, 4; 147:18; Isa. 7:2; 17:13; 27:8; 32:2; 41:16; 57:13; 
64:5; Jer. 2:24; 10:13; 13:24; 18:17; 51:16; Ezek. 5:2, 10; 
Dan. 2:35; Hos. 4:19; Zech. 5:9; 6:5; Jon. 1:4; 4:8. 

It is sometimes spoken of as proceeding from God, yet not in 
such way as to change the meaning of the word. 

Hos. 13:15: 729 "aT22 Ti 7 op xia 

An east wind shall come, the wind of the Lord coming up from the wilder- 
ness. 

See other examples in Gen. 8:1; Exod. 10:13, 19; 14:21; 15:10 
(?); Num. 11:31; Ps. 107:25; 135:7; Isa. 40:7; Am. 4:13. 

Sometimes the writer has in mind the destructive force of the 
wind, but this also involves no change of meaning. 

I Kings rg:11: P2BO PIM] Aa mM A Aim AN 
mim 89 ovo Tad ON 


And behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord. 


See other examples in Ps. 11:6; 55:9; 148:8; Isa. 11:15; 
Jer. 4:11, 12; 22:22; 51:1; Ezek. 1:4; 17:10; 27:26. 

Because of its illusiveness, 77", meaning “wind,” perhaps 
sometimes breath, is the symbol of nothingness, emptiness, vanity. 

Isa. 41:29: $DATDO2 WIN] TM OF OBR jIN Odd 7 

Behold all of them, their works are vanity and nought: their molten images 
are wind and confusion. 


See also Job 7:7; 15:2; 16:3; 30:15 (perhaps, however, to be 
taken literally); Ps. 78:39; Prov. 11:29; Isa. 26:18; Jer. 5:13; 
Hos. 12:2. 

2. By metonymy it is used for the points of the compass, or, in 
general, for direction in space. 

Jer. 52:23: TEM TOT! pon pian mw 

And there were ninety-six pomegranates on the sides. 

See also I Chron. 9:24; Jer. 49:32, 36; Ezek. 5:10, 12; 17:21; 
42:16, 20; Dan. 8:8; 11:4. 

II. Spirit—One might naturally conjecture that ™" denoting 
spirit was a later development from its use to denote the breath, 
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and that its application to the spirit of God was an outgrowth of 
its use with reference to the spirit of man. Unless, however, the 
order of development of meanings was widely different from the 
order of appearance in extant literature, or the judgment of 
modern scholars as to the order of the literature is wide of the 
mark, the meaning “‘spirit” came before ‘‘breath,” and the applica- 
tion to God earlier than to man. 

1. Spirit of God. From the conception of the wind as con- 
trolled by, or proceeding from, God and operative in nature, 
apparently arose the conception of the spirit of God, signifying the 
unseen but powerful influence or influences by which God affected 
or controlled men. The change of English translation from “wind”’ 
to “‘spirit’’ doubtless somewhat exaggerates the change of meaning 
in the mind of Hebrew writer or speaker. It was still for them the 
DYTON mam, only operative in a different sphere. 

a) The spirit of God is spoken of as operating in ways more or 
less analogous to those in which the wind might operate; yet in 
almost all the instances it is man who is affected thereby. 

Il Kings 2:16: OMI INNA We Tit om Kemp 
Mins] NTN. IS 

Lest peradventure the spirit of the Lord hath taken him up, and cast him 
upon some mountain, or into some valley. 


For other examples see Gen. 1:2; I Kings 18:12; Ezek. 2:2; 
3:12, 14, 24; 8:3; 11:1, 24; 43:5 [cf. below under })]. 

In Isa. 31:3 T is used qualitatively with special reference to 
its powerfulness in contrast with the flesh as weak: 

MAM NO] WD OMToIOT SRN) OI OME 

The Egyptians are men and not God, and their horses flesh and not spirit. 


While the term does not refer specifically to the spirit of God, 
the idea of power associated with it is probably derived from the 
use of TI" in reference to the divine spirit. Cf. II Kings 2:16; 
Judg. 14:6. This generic or qualitative use of TI" to express the 
idea of power is quite isolated and at the opposite pole of develop- 
ment from 7" as the symbol of weakness or emptiness derived 
from the more primitive use of TI" meaning wind. In Job 26:13 
also TM" is apparently used by metonymy for power. 
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_ b) The spirit of God (O°FTN or Fim) is spoken of as operat- 
ing upon or within men, producing various psychical and physico- 
psychical effects, such as physical strength, courage, prophetic 
frenzy, a prophetic message. The range of usage is very wide, 
from those in which the effect is purely physical to those in which 
the spirit is represented as giving to the prophet his message. 
Judg. 3:10: ONTOS OBI TTA a>] Im) 
And the spirit of the Lord came upon him, and he judged Israel. 


Isa. 6r:1: “W3> “nk mim mn Ue "2 rim PL aoa 


orien 202. 


The spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound. 


Other examples of TI" used in similar way are found in Gen. 
41:38; Exod. 31:3; 35:31; Num. 11:17, 25, 29; 24:2; 27:18(?); 
Judg. 6:34; 11:29; 13:25; 14:6; 14:19; 15:14; ISam. 10:6, 10; 
11:6; 16:14a; 19:20, 23; II Sam. 23:2; I Chron. 12:19; II Chron. 
15:1; 20:14; 24:20; Job 32:8 (by implication the spirit of Jeho- 
vah); Ps. 106:33; Ezek. 1:12, 20, 21; 11:5a; 37:1 (cf. the examples 
from Ezek. under a), as illustrating the close relationship of the 
two usages]; Hos. 9:7; Mic. 2:7; 3:8. 

Volz' interprets the expression “‘evil spirit from [or of] God,” 
in I Sam. 16:146; 16:15, 16, 23@, b; 18:10; 19:9; and Judg. 9:23, 
“God sent a spirit of evil between Abimelech and the men of 
Shechem,” as referring to a demon, which originally had nothing 
to do with Yahweh, the phrases “from God,” “of God,” etc., being 
the product of a subsequent desire to make every extraordinary 
phenomenon subordinate to God. The expression as it stands 
would not in that case exactly reflect the thought of any period, but 
would be the result of the blending of ideas due to different periods 
and not wholly assimilated. For the purposes of the present paper 
it is not essential to determine the accuracy of this judgment. 


t Volz, Der Geist Gottes, Tiibingen, 1910, pp. 4 ff. 
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It is probable in any case that the idea of a demonic spirit arose 
in the Hebrew mind within the Old Testament period (see 3 below) 
and that within that period the conception of the supremacy of 
God prevailed to such an extent that Hebrew writers did not 
shrink from designating the source from which evil came as a 
spirit of God. Whether in the latter case those who framed or 
those who read such passages as Judg. 9:23; I Sam. 16:14-23 
had in mind the spirit of God, and understood the epithet “evil” 
as describing simply the result of the divine action, or conceived 
that the evil spirits (demonic) were God’s in the sense that they 
were ultimately under divine control, is not wholly clear. The 
decision of the question depends mainly upon the date at which 
the idea of the demonic spirit became current in Israel. 

The question also arises, though on different grounds, whether 
in Exod. 28:3; Deut. 34:9 the expression “spirit of wisdom” 
refers to the spirit of God, called a spirit of wisdom because of the 
effect produced, or to the spirit of man, to which God imparts 
wisdom, or is simply a pleonastic phrase for wisdom. See also 
Isa. 28:6, “spirit of judgment.” These passages are in them- 
selves capable of either interpretation. But such passages as 
Gen. 41:38 (cf. vs. 39); Mic. 3:8, in which similar results are 
ascribed to the spirit of God, expressly so called, favor the first 
interpretation. This probably applies also to Num. 27:18 and 
Zech. 12:10. In II Kings 2:9, 15 the conception may be that 
the very spirit of Elijah was to come upon Elisha, but vs. 16 
again suggests a reference to the spirit of God. Soin Num. 11:17, 
25, 26, the spirit (with the article) that is upon Moses, though 
not defined as the spirit either of Moses or of God, is put upon the 
young men by God, and is most probably thought of as the spirit 
of God. But both here and in II Kings 2:9, the conception is 
quantitative rather than purely individual; and all the other 
passages are perhaps somewhat influenced in thought and expres- 
sion by the fact of the quantitative idea of the spirit. 

c) Under the influence of an increasingly ethical conception of 
God, the spirit of God, called also the spirit of holiness, is spoken 
of as operative in the life of the community of the chosen people and 
of individuals, guiding, instructing, redeeming, ethically purifying. 
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Isa. 44:3: SPRENZOP NDA TIN TM PEN 
I will pour my spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring. 
Ps. 51:11 (13): “BBO APRN ASIP TN A. “Sm 
Cast me not away from thy presence; And take not thy holy spirit from 
me. 

For other examples see Neh. 9:20, 30; 39:29; Isa. 11:2; 42:1; 
48:16; 59:21; 63:10, 11, 14; Ps. 139:7; 143:10; Hag. 2:5; 
Zech. 4:6; 12:10; Joel 3:12 (2:28, 29). 

The line of demarkation between this class and that which 
immediately precedes manifestly cannot be sharply drawn, many 
cases being on the border line. 

d) Rarely, and probably in part under the influence of the con- 
ception of MI" as the breath of life, the spirit of God is spoken of 
as the source of physical life. Here, also, as under 5) the spirit 
is sometimes, at least, thought of quantitatively. Cf. II, 2, d). 

Job 33:4: PNA TS mad] Ney SRT 

The spirit of God hath made me, And the breath of the Almighty giveth 
me life. 


See also Gen. 6:3; Job 27:3; 34:14; Ps. 104:30. 

As against the view of Wendt, Fleisch und Geist, pp. 19-22, 
that the wind, which forms the basis for the idea of the Spirit, is 
conceived of by the Hebrews as immaterial, Gunkel, Wirkungen 
des Heiligen Geistes, pp. 48 f., holds that the Hebrews thought of 
both wind and spirit as material, but as an extremely refined air- 
like substance. The possibility that spirit was a substance, but 
immaterial, is ignored by both of them; probably with reason 
in view of the lack of evidence that the Hebrews ever thought of 
immaterial substance. As between Wendt and Gunkel, the latter 
seems correct. Beyond this and the fact that the Hebrews denied 
to spirit the ordinary attributes of matter, it is difficult to go with 
certainty. 

2. The spirit of man. 

a) As the seat of, or as identical with (the latter apparently the 
earlier of the two ideas) strength, courage, anger, distress, or the 
like [cf. examples under 1, b) above]. 
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Judg. 8:3: TPT "BPI HSI TIPE ON ANE) We 

Then their anger was abated toward him, when he had said that. 

Job 7:11: "TA “Sa ATSIN 

I will speak in the anguish of my spirit. 

Prov. 18:14: MBN? 2 NSD TA Me Ss wR 


The spirit of man will sustain his infirmity; but a broken spirit who can 
bear? 


See other examples as found in Gen. 26:35; 41:8; 45:27; 
Exod. 6:9; 35:21; Num. 27:18 (?); Deut. 2:30; Judg. 8:3; 
15:19; Josh. 2:11; 5:1; I Sam. 1:15, 30:12; I Kings 10:5; 
21:5; Job 6:4; 15:13; 21:4; 32:18; I Chron. 5:26; II Chron. 9:4; 
21:16; 36:22; Ezra 1:1, 5; Job6:4; 15:13; 21:4; 32:18; Ps. 32:2; 
76:13; 77:4; 142:4; 143:4, 7; Prov. 14:29; 15:4, 13; 16:18, 19, 
32; 17:22; 29:11, 23; Isa. 19:3, 14; 38:16; 54:6; 61:3; 65:14; Jer. 
51:11; Ezek. 3:146; 21:7; Dan. 2:1, 3; 5:20; 7:15; Zech. 6:8. 

6) With kindred meaning but with special reference to the moral 
and religious life, the seat of humility and other good qualities. 

Isa. 57:15: NID M-bawa RT NN Tex wip ot 
(OND 3S MPMI OED om iil eal : 

I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the 
contrite ones. 

Other examples of this use of ™" are found in Ps. 34:19; 51:12, 
19; Hag. 1:14; Ps. 78:8; Prov. 11:13; Isa. 26:9; 57:16; 66:2; 
Ezek. 11:19; 18:31; 36:26. 

c) Rarely, and only in late writers, I" is used of the seat 
of mentality. 

Job 20:3: 3"2297 "ND TN) Saw “nadD “oN 

I have heard the reproof which putteth me to shame, And the spirit of my 
understanding answereth me. 


See also I Chron. 28:12; Isa. 29:24; Ezek. 11:5); 20:32. 


minds, and deal not thou treacherously with the wife of thy 
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youth.” Wellhausen and Nowack suggest the possibility that 
DOM"2 means “on peril of your lives” (BDB, s.v.); this is possible 
for the preposition but a difficult if not impossible meaning for the 
noun. Smith (Int. Crit. Com.) takes ™" in the sense, character, 
purpose, or will, which is, however, neither strictly suitable to the 
context, nor a well-authenticated usage of the word, the passages 
cited scarcely vouching for it. The more general meaning “‘spirit,” 
as the seat of emotion and will, is less open to objection. The 
sentence in that case would mean, “Guard yourselves in [the 
sphere of] your spirits, i.e., against those feelings which might 
lead one of you to deal treacherously with the wife of his youth.” 

d) With approximation to the sense of WE), MA" denotes the 
spirit of man as the seat or cause of life, often with accompanying 
reference to God as its source. Cf. II, 1, d). 

Num. 16:22: “WB 525 NAT TON ON 

O God, the God of the spirits of all flesh. 


Zech. 12:1: DIN"HAT ASM ys TO" ON Med Minox 
Thus saith the Lord, which stretcheth forth the heavens, and layeth the 
foundations of the earth, and formeth the spirit of man within him. 


See also Num. 27:16; Job 10:12; 12:10; 17:1; Ps. 31:5; 
Isa. 42:5; Ezek. 10:17 (?). 

The passages in Eccl. (3:19, 21; 12:7), which must doubtless 
be taken all together, are peculiar in that the term ™ is applied 
to the lower animals along with man, while at the same time God 
is represented as its source. The conception seems to be that there 
proceeds from God [", quantitatively not individually thought of, 
which is the source and cause of life for both man and beast, and 
that at death this ™" returns from both man and beast to the 
source from which it came. Cf. II, 1, d), above, and III, 1, below. 
There is possibly to be discerned here an influence of the idea 
expressed by Epicharmus: ouvexpién kai dvexpifn xarpbev, Sev 
Hrvev, wad, ya per eis yar, rvedua 8 Gvw. See Am. Jour. Theol., 
October, 1913, p. 569. 

3. The idea of a demon, a personal spirit neither human nor 
divine, which was undoubtedly current in the ancient world, 


= 
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and is unquestionably found in late Jewish writings, is nowhere 
in the Old Testament expressed with that clearness which it 
acquires later. It is probable, however, that it is present in such 
passages as II Kings, chap. 19; Zech. 13:2; Job 4:15. 

Job 4:15: “MA Mw WEN Tom "3p-53 mm 

A spirit passed before my face and the hair of my flesh stood up. 


It is perhaps also to be found in I Kings 22:21-23 and the 
parallel passage, II Chron. 18: 20-22, in which Zedekiah describes 
the spirit by which Zedekiah and others have spoken as a lying 
spirit sent forth from God. But in view of the highly dramatic 
character of the passage it may be doubted whether the lan- 
guage is not simply a dramatic way of saying that Zedekiah is 
lying. The answer depends in this case, as in those mentioned 
under 2, a), mainly on the period at which the idea of the demon 
can be shown to have been current in Israel. The same con- 
siderations apply to Num. 5:14, 30, with its reference to a spirit 
of jealousy; to Hos. 4:12; 5:4, spirit of whoredom; Mic. 2:11, 
spirit of falsehood; Isa. 19:14, spirit of perverseness; Isa. 29: 10, 
spirit of deep sleep. 

III. Breath, which is the sign of life, and the cessation of which 
is death.— 

1. Proprie—The breath. Instances of this meaning are 
found first in the exilic period, and Ezek. 37:5—14 suggests a close 
connection between the older meanings, ‘‘wind” and “spirit,” and 
the apparently later meaning, “‘breath.” 

Ezek. 37:9, 10: DIN"D NBT OTR RIT TOR TENN 
Pag Ma ninm saw min cp Tae omy moe 
ons wan) "21% “ND “NND3T) om a) TEN o73 a “mE4 
is ka bina ual perban-bs ca] a ma 


Then said he unto me, Prophesy unto the wind, prophesy, son of man, and 
say to the wind, thus saith the Lord God: Come from the four winds, O breath, 
and breathe upon these slain, that they may live. So I prophesied as he com- 
manded me, and the breath came into them, and they stood upon their feet, an 
exceeding great army. 


See also Gen. 6:17; 7:15, 22; Job 9:18; 15:30; 19:17; Ps. 
104:29; 135:17; 146: 45 Jer. 10:14; 14:6 (?); 51:17; Lam. 4:20; 
Hab. 2:19. 
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In all of these instances, except those in Job, the breath is 
definitely thought of as the breath of life. On Eccl. 3:19, 20; 
12:7, see 2, d), above. 

2. As the symbol of anger or of power; of man (Isa. 25:4; 
33:11 [?]); of the Messiah (Isa. 11:4); but usually of God (Exod. 
15:8; II Sam. 22:16; Job 4:9; Ps. 18:15; 33:6; Isa. 30:28; 
59:19; Ps. 33:6; Job 4:9); sometimes apparently with a blending 
of the idea of wind. 

Isa. 11:4: (30) NM THD TMD TS osva PIR TIN 

He shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of 
his lips shall he slay the wicked. 


Whether by DEwe MM and "JS ™™ in Isa. 4:4 the prophet 
means the breath of God as the expression of his anger, or the 
spirit of God with an idea similar to that expressed by wp! mn 
in Ps. 51:11, is not easy to decide. In any case the expression 
might easily be taken in the latter sense in later times. 


. WE? 


The order of development of meanings is difficult to determine. 
The idea commonly held formerly that the fundamental idea is 
breath is now generally given up, there being no certain or prob- 
able instance of the use of the word in that sense. (On Job 41:21 
[13], Prov. 27:9, Isa. 13:20, see BDB," s.v. ad fin.) The following 
analysis, though based on repeated personal study of all the Old 
Testament passages, is largely influenced by BDB, especially in 
respect to I, and the order of arrangement. 

I. Soul, that entity which, residing in a living being, makes it 
alive, and the departure of which is death—sometimes distin- 
guished from “D3 , flesh.— 

E.. re 17:21: ies aia Dare woe Ty-o3 TON") 


vor" 


And i aiiilinds himself upon ie. child ion ees and called unto the 
Lord, and said, O Lord my God, I pray thee let this child’s soul come into 
him again. 

1 Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
Boston, 1906. 
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See other examples in Gen. 35:18; I Kings 17:21, 22; Job 
11:20; 31:39; 33:18, 22, 28, 30; Ps. 16:10; 30:4; 31:10; 49:16; 
86:13; 89:49; 131:2; Prov. 11:17; 23:14; Isa. 10:18; 38:17; Jer. 
15:9; Lam. 3:20; cf. also Job 14:22; 30:16; Ps. 42:5, 7 which 
BDB assign to this class. 

The soul, as a living entity, is sometimes said to be in the blood 
or even identified with it, and on this is based a prohibition of the 
eating of blood. 

Lev. 17:14): ‘ta3 "Wa-d> WEI *D oNm Nd “Ward OF 

Ye shall eat the blood of no manner of flesh: for the life of all flesh is the 
blood thereof. 


See also Gen. 9:4, 5; Deut. 12:23¢, b. 

II. Soul, the seat of appetite, emotion, and the like, with no 
implication of a separate entity, or of the possibility of separate 
existence.— 

1. The seat of physical appetites, health, and vigor. 

Deut. 12:20: “D3 “WORD FIIS-NS THIN mim aT 
de? magnboa wea Sox ave? PANN? “Wes mbit Pr} BP) 
:ea box 


When the Lord thy God shall enlarge thy border, as he hath promised 
thee, and thou shalt say, I will eat flesh, because thy soul desireth to eat flesh; 
thou mayest eat flesh after all the desire of thy soul. 


For other examples see Num. 11:6; 21:5; Deut. 12:15, 21; 
23:25; Job 33:20; Ps. 78:18; 106:15; 107:5,9, 18; Prov. 6:30; 
10:3; 13:25; 16:24, 26; 23:2; 25:25; 27:7 bis; Eccl. 2:24; 4:8; 
6:2, 7; Isa. 29:80, b; 32:6; 55:2;' 56:11; 58:11;" Jer. 31:14;* 
50:19;' Lam. 1:11, 19; Ezek. 7:19; Hos. 9:4; Mic. 7:1. 

2. The seat of emotion of all kinds—desire, courage, hope, 
fear, love, hate, sorrow, discouragement, vengeance, or, by me- 
tonymy, the emotions themselves, frequently but by no means 
constantly as the seat of religious experience. 

Job 30:25: TRaN9 "We? M237 OMwp> "Msa ND-ON 

Did not I weep for him that was in trouble? Was not my soul grieved for 
the needy ? 


* But the whole expression is used figuratively for a religious experience. 
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Ps. 86:4: INR “GED “TN TDN AIT SER Tap 

Rejoice the soul of thy servant, for unto thee O Lord do I lift up my soul. 

Cant. 1:7: {F39N ADS We Hane °> ATs 

Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest thy flock. 

Isa. 61:10: “SOND “ZE] Sam Hina wos wiv 

I will rejoice greatly in the Lord; my soul shall be joyful in my God. 

See other examples in Gen. 23:8; 34:3, 8; 42:22; Exod. 
15:9; 23:9; Lev. 23:27, 32; 26:11, 15, 16, 30, 43; Num. 21:4; 
29:7; Deut. 14:26 bis; 18:6; 21:14; 24:15; 28:65; Josh. 23:11; 
Judg. 5:21; 10:16; 16:16; 18:25; Ruth 4:15 (?); I Sam. 1:10, 
15; 2:16, 33; 18:10, c; 20:4; 22:2; 23:20; 30:6; II Sam. 
3:21; 5:8; 17:8; I Kings 11:37; II Kings 4:27; 9:15; Job 3:20; 
6:11; 7:11; 10:1 bis; 14:22; 16:40, b; 18:4; 19:2; 21:25; 
23:13; 24:12; 27:2; 30:16, 25; 41:13, 21;7 Ps. 6:4; 10:3; 
11:5; 19:8; 23:3; 25:13; 27:12; 31:8; 33:20; 34:3; 35:9, 
12, 13, 25; 41:3, 5; 42:2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 12; 43:5; 44:26; 57:7; 
62:2, 6; 63:1, 6,9; 69:11; 77:3; 84:3; 86:4 bis; 88:4; 94:19; 
103:1, 2, 22; 104:1, 35; 105:22; 107:26; 116:7; 119:20, 25, 
28, 81; 123:4; 130:5, 6; 138:3; 143:6, 8, 11, 12; 146:1; Prov. 
6:16; 13:2, 4 bis, 19; 14:10; 19:18; 21:10, 23; 25:13; 28:25; 
29:17; 31:6; Eccl. 6:3, 9; 7:28; Cant. 1:7; 3:1, 2, 3, 4; 5:6; 
6:12; Isa. 1:14; 3:20 (?); 5:14; 15:4; 19:10; 26:8, 9; 38:15; 
42:1; 53:11; 58:3, 5, 10 bis; 61:10; 66:3; Jer. 2:24; 4:31; 5:9, 29; 
6:8; 9:8; 12:7; 13:17; 14:19; 15:1; 22:27; 31:12, 25 bis; 34:16; 
44:14; Lam. 1:16; 2:12; 3:17, 20, 51; Ezek. 16:27; 23:17, 18 bis, 
22, 28; 24:21, 25; 25:6, 15; 27:31; 36:5; Hos. 4:8; Micah 7:3; 
Hab. 2:5; Zech. 11:8 bis. 

3. The seat of will and moral action, especially when joined 
with 33° , but occasionally alone; not of course sharply distin- 
guished from the preceding class. 

Deut. 30:2: “WR 55D ‘bpa meawi AOS Tiny maw 
{BEI OID ISI II ITA TN OT ASD “DN 

And shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey his voice ac- 


cording to all that I command thee this day, thou and thy children, with all 
thine heart and with all thy soul. 


1 Briggs, Jour. Bib. Lit., XVI (1897), p. 30. 
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See other examples in Gen. 49:6; Deut. 4:29; 6:5; 10:12; 
11:13, 18; 13:4; 26:16; 30:6, 10; Josh. 22:5; I Kings 2:4; 
8:48; II Kings 23:3, 25; I Chron. 22:19; 28:9; IL Chron. 6:38; 
15:12; 34:31, Job 6:7; 7:15; Ps. 24:4; 25:1; 119:129, 167; 
Jer. 32:41; Ezek. 4:14; Mic. 6:7; Hab. 2:4. 

Here also instead of under 2 might be classified Ps. 27:12; 
41:2; 105:22; Deut. 23:25; Josh. 23:11. 

4. Rarely of the seat of mentality. 

Esth. 4:13: J280°MS 028) FLEI “ZIT ON 

Think not in thy soul that thou shalt escape in the king’s house. 


See other examples in Deut. 49:15; Josh. 23:14; I Sam. 2:35; 
Esth. 4:13; Ps. 13:3; 35:3; 139:14; Prov. 2:10; 19:2; 23:7; 
24:14; 27:9; Jer. 42:20. But in most cases the meaning may be 
more general, ‘“‘self”; it is doubtful, moreover, whether in any case 
the Hebrew mind made the distinction indicated by the subdivisions 
under the main division II. 

III. Life, that element or characteristic which distinguishes a 
living being from inanimate objects.— 

Job 2:4: {0082 WWD FET wed WE 551 Towa Ty 

Skin for skin, yea all that a man hath, will he give for his life. 

Jer. 51:6: ‘WWE? we Wd 53a Find 403 

Flee out of the midst of Babylon, and save every man his life. 


See other examples in Gen. 9:4, 5a, 6; 19:17; 19:19; 32:31; 
44:300, b; Exod. 4:19; 21:23, 30; 30:12, 15, 16; Lev. 24:180, 
c; Num. 17:3; 25:31; 31:50; Deut. 13:7; 19:21; 24:6; Josh. 
2:13, 14; 9:24; Judg. 5:18; 9:17; 12:3; 18:25, b; I Sam. 
18:1¢, 3; 19:5, 11; 21:1, 17; 22:23@, b; 23:15; 24:12; 25:109¢, 
b, c; I Sam. 26:21, 24a, b; 28:9, 21; IL Sam. 1:9; 4:8, 9; 
14:7, 14; 16:11; 18:13; 19:6a, b, c,d; 23:17; perhaps also Lev. 
17:11b; I Kings 1:12@, 6; 1:29; 2:23; 3:11; 19:20, b; 19:3, 
4a, b, 10, 14; 20:31, 32, 39a, b, 42a, b; IL Kings 1:13¢, b, 14; 
7:7; 10:24a, 6; I Chron. 11:19@, 6; IL Chron. 1:11; Esth. 7:3, 
7; 8:11; 9:16; Job 2:4, 6; 12:10; 13:14; 27:3, 8; 31:30; 
Ps. 6:5; 7:6; 17:9; 22:21; 25:20; 26:9; 31:14; 33:19; 34:23; 
35:4, 17; 38:13; 40:15; 49:9; 54:5, 6; 55:19; 56:7, 14; 59:4; 
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63:10; 66:9; 69:2, 19; 70:3; 71:10, 13, 23; 72:13, 14; 74:19; 
78:50; 86:2, 14; 94:21; 97:10; 116:4, 8; I19:109; 120:2; 
121:7; 12424, 5; 143:3; Prov. 1:18, 19; 3:22; 6:26; 7:23; 
11:30(?); 14:25(?); 12:10; 13:3, 8; 16:17; 19:8, 16; 20:2; 
22:23; 24:12(?); 29:10, 24; Isa. 43:4; 44:20; 53:10, 12; Jer. 
2:34; 4:10, 30; 11:21; 19:70, b; 20:13; 21:7, 9; 22:25; 26:19; 
34:20, 21; 38:2, 16,6; 39:18; 40:14,15; 44:300,b; 45:5; 46:26; 
48:6; 49:37; 51:6,45; Lam. 2:19; 5:9; Ezek. 3:19, 21; 13:184, b, 
20a, b, ¢; 14:14, 20; 16:5; 17:17; 22:25, 27; 32:10; 33:5, 9; 
Amos 2:14, 15; Jon. 1:14; 2:6, 8; 4:3. 

In various idiomatic phrases, such as ‘‘my life shall live,” 
“fas thy life liveth,” “to smite a life,” or “to stay a life,” ‘the life 
dies,”’ we) seems, despite the unusual character of the expression, 
to retain the meaning “life.” 

Gen. 12:13: FIN APD ""2U HR “NAN NI TN 

{Joos We: 

Say, I pray thee, thou art my sister: that it may be well with me and that 
I may live because of thee. 

Lev. 24:17: (MT Mia OW werd. AD oN 

And he that smiteth any man to death shall surely be put to death. 


See other examples in Gen. 19:20; 37:21; Lev. 24:18a; Num. 
23:10; 31:19; 35:11, 15, 30; Deut. 19:6, 11; 22:26; 27:25; 
Josh. 20:3, 9; Judg. 16:30; I Sam. 1:26; 17:55; 20:3; 25:26; 
II Sam. 11:11; 14:19; II Kings 2:2, 4, 6, 30; Job 31:39; 36:14; 
Ps. 22:30; 119:75; Isa. 55:3; Jer. 38:17, 20; Ezek. 13:18c, 
19a, b; 18:27; Jon. 4:8(?). 

IV. A living being, a being that possesses life, as distinguished 
from an inanimate object: 

1. In the phrase PT L) as a general term for any being that 
has animal life, whether man or beast. 

Gen. 1:24: FPS WE) YUN NIM OVTON TON 

And God said, let the earth bring forth the living creature after its kind. 

See also Gen. 1:20,. 21, 30; 2:7, 19; 9:10, 12, 15, 16; Lev. 
11:10, 46a; Ezek. 47:9. 

Occasionally Ed without 77 is used in this inclusive sense. 
So Lev. 10:46); Num. 31:28. 
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2. Much more frequently 52 without the addition of M7 is 
applied to man only: 

a) Meaning person, individual man. 

Lev. 17:12: SONM7ND DDQ WEDD Ser "73> "MTN "dy 
=) 


Tr 


Therefore I said unto the children of Israel, no soul of you shall eat blood. 


See other examples in Gen. 14:21; 17:14; 36:6; Exod. 12:15, 
16, 19; 32:14; Lev. 2:1; 4:2, 27; 5:2, 2, 4, 15, 17, 23; 7318, 
20a, b, 21a, b, 25, 27a, b; 17:10, 15; 18:29; 19:8; 20:62, b; 
22:3, 6, 11; 23:29, 30a, b; 27:2; Num. 5:6; 9:13; 15:27, 28, 
300, b, 31; 19:13, 18, 20, 22; Deut. 24:7; Josh. 10:28, 30, 32, 35, 
37a, 6, 39; 11:11; I Sam. 22:22; II Kings 12:5; Prov. 11:25; 
19:15; 28:17; Isa. 49:7; Jer. 43:6; Lam. 3:25; Ezek. 18:42, b,c, d, 
20; 27:13; 33:6. 

b) In enumerations. 

Exod. 1:5: OB) D730 SPRAY Ne WED TT 


And all the souls that came out of the loins of Jacob were seventy souls. 


Other examples occur in Gen. 46:15, 18, 22, 25, 26a, b, 27a, b; 
Exod. 12:4; 16:16; Num. 31:35a, 6, 40a, 6, 46; Deut. 10:22; 
I Chron. 5:21; Jer. 52:29, 30a, b. 

c) With pronominal suffix it has the force of a reflexive or 
personal pronoun. 

Ps. rr:1: $"SBY OST THD “Wed SNM TS 


How say ye to my soul, Flee as a bird to your mountain ? 


See other examples in Gen. 27:4, 19, 25, 31; Lev. 11:43, 44; 
16:29, 31; 20:25; Num. 30:3, 5a, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; Job 
g:21(?); 32:2; Ps. 3:35 7:33 17:135 35:73 49:19; 57:2, 5; 
66:16; 88:15; 94:17; 105:18; 109:20, 31; 120:6; 141:8; 142:5, 
8; Prov. 11:17; 18:7; 22:25; Isa. 3:9; 46:2; 47:14; 51:23; Jer. 
3:11; 6:16; 17:21; 18:20; 37:9; 44:7; 51:14; Lam. 3:24, 58; 
Amos 6:8 (of Jehovah); Hab. 2:10. 

In a few passages it stands for the self as the whole complex of 
opportunities and possibilities that belong to a man while he lives 
(Prov. 6:32; 8:36; 15:32; cf. 15:32; 22:25). 
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d) Occasionally (in Lev., Num., and Hag., only) it is used of a 
person once living, but now dead. 
Num. 5:2: 1 WE2> N20 221 


Whosoever is unclean by the deal. 


So also in Lev. 19:28; 21:1, 11; 22:4; Num. 6:6, 11; 9:6, 7, 
10; 19:11, 13@; Hag. 2:13. 

The occurrence of this usage compared with the use of "7 WE? 
to denote a living creature suggests the possibility that wE: alone 
properly means a creature (it could hardly be person) whether alive 
or dead. But the whole body of facts (note, e.g., the rarity of its use 
of the dead, and the limited number of instances of 77 compared 
with the large number of cases in which pe) alone expresses the 
idea of life) seems best accounted for by the. supposition that FPR 
when it occurs is pleonastic and that the use of we? in reference 
to a dead body is an offshoot from its use to signify person [IV, 2, a)]. 
Cf. the use of the English word “person” (the Latin persona origi- 
nally meaning a mask covering the body) to denote the body as in 
the phrase “exposure of the person’’; or the use of the word “‘soul”’ 
to mean a person, as in the expression “‘a thousand souls perished.” 

m. “ee 

Whatever the primitive Semitic sense of this term (see Gesenius- 
Buhl, which on the basis of the Arabic regards “skin” as the original 
meaning and assigns this to Ps. 102:6), the meaning which, with the 
possible exception of Ps. 102:6, is basal to all others in the Old 
Testament is clearly “flesh.” Usage is as follows: 

I. Flesh, the soft, muscular portions of a body living or once 
living; used both of man and beast.— 

Job 2:5: NO-DN wa) ‘Taxy"dsk 937 AT NIMDW ON 
PS TEN 

But put forth thine hand now, and touch his bone and his flesh, and he 
will renounce thee to thy face. 

Isa. 22:13: 777 Mind) Twa SSN Nx OAT) "pa 35 

Slaying oxen and killing sheep, eating flesh and drinking wine. 

See other examples in Gen. 2:21, 23a, b (?); 9:4; 17:11, 13, 14, 
23, 24, 253 40:19; 41:2, 3, 4, 18, 19 (of animals); Exod. 4:7; 
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12:8, 46; 16:3, 8, 12; 21:28; 22:30, 31(?); 28:42; 29:14, 31, 
32, 34; Lev. 4:11; 6:20 (27); 7:15, 17, 18, 19 bis, 20, 21; 8:17, 
31, 32; QO:11; 11:8, 11; 12:3; 13:10, 14, 154, 6, 16; 15:2, 3a, b, 
7, 19; 16:27; 18:18; 26:29a, b; Num. 11:4, 13, 18a, 5, 21, 33; 
12:12; 19:5; Deut. 12:15, 200, b, c, 23, 27a, b; 14:8; 16:4; 28:53, 
553 32:42; Judg. 6:19, 20, 210, 6; 8:7; Sam. 2:13, 150, b; 17:44; 
I Kings 17:6a, b; 19:21; II Kings 5:10, 14a, b; 9:36; Job 2:5; 
6:12; 10:11; 13:14 (?); 14:22; 19:20, 26; 31:31; 33:21, 25; 
41:15 (23); Ps. 27:2; 38:4, 8; 50:13; 79:2; 102:6; 109:24; 
Prov. 5:11(?); 23:20; Eccles. 4:5; Isa. 44:16, 19; 49:26; 65:4; 
66:17; Jer. 7:21; 11:15; 19:90, b, c; Lam. 3:4; Ezek. 4:14; 
11:3, 7, 11, 19; 16:26(?); 23:200, b; 24:10; 32:5; 36:26); 37:6, 8; 
39:17, 18; 40:43; 44:7, 9; Dan. 1:15; 10:3; Hos. 8:13; Mic. 
3:3; Hag. 2:12; Zech. 11:9, 16; 14:12. 

In Gen. 17:11 ff. it is used (in its proper sense) in the expression 
mo "Wa, “flesh of the foreskin” (cf. also Exod. 28:42). Accord- 
ing to Gesenius-Buhl and BDB in Lev. 1 5:2, 3, 7, the term itself 
denotes the male organ, and in Lev. 15:19, the female organ; but 
it is not clear that there is here any strict metonymy, but rather 
perhaps only the use of a general term when a specific might have 
been used. In Ezek. 16:26; 23:20; 44:7, 9, it is even less certain 
that the term is specific. 

II. By synecdoche for the body.— 
oe Ee PR 


And it came to pass, when Ahab heard those words, that he rent his 
clothes, and put sackcloth upon his flesh, and fasted. 


Prov. 14:30: {TN2P Mis AP NEV 32> OM2 “Nh 

A sound heart is the life of the flesh, but envy is the rottenness of the 
bones. 

See other examples in Exod. 30:32; Lev. 6:3 (10); 13:2, 3a, b, 
4, II, 13, 18, 24, 38, 39, 43; 14:9; 15:13, 16; 16:4, 24, 26, 28; 
17:16; 19:28; 21:5; 22:6; Num. 8:7; 19:7, 8; II Kings 4:34; 
6:30; Neh. 5:5a, 6; Job. 4:15; 7:5; 21:6(?); Ps. 16:9; 119:120; 
Prov. 4:22; Eccles. 2:3; 5:5; 11:10; 12:12; Isa. 17:4; Ezek. 
10:12; I1:19@; 36:26a. 
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In poetic passages “02 is coupled with ED or 25 or both to 
denote the whole person even when the things ‘affirmed are strictly 
true only of the inner man (Ps. 63:2 (1); 84: 3). 

Somewhat similarly the expression a 7 WEDD is used to 
denote the totality of a thing which strictly speaking has neither flesh 
nor soul (Isa. 10:18). 

III. By metonymy for one’s kindred, the basis of this usage 
being doubtless in the fact that it is the body which is primarily 
thought of as produced and producing by natural generation; 
most commonly coupled with DS? , bone.— 

Gen. 29:14: FMS “Ho2 "aS3 FS yao > wes 


And Laban said to him, Surely thou art my bone and my flesh. 


See also Gen. 37:27; Lev. 18:6; 25:49; Judg. 9:2; IL Sam. 5:1; 
19:13, 14; I Chron. 11:1; -Isa. 9:19; 58:7. 

IV. By further synecdoche, “wa denotes a corporeal living 
creature; sometimes with reference to men only, sometimes of 
men and beasts.— 

1. Of men and beasts in common. 

Gen. 7:21: MSAD Pa yy way Twas 204 

{DIN 555 . PPT 


And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, both fowl and cattle and 
beast ... . and every man. 


See other examples in Gen. 6:17, 19; 7:16, 21; 8:17; 9:11, 
15a, 6, 16, 17; Lev. 17:11, 14a, b, c; Num. 18:15; Job 34:15; 
Ps. 136:25; Jer. 32:27. 

2. Of men only. 

Isa. go:5: TAT “ward aw Aim Tad Aan 

And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together. 


Joel 3:1 (2:28): OD §WAN TWwardby "Mons TiawN 
ps"n3a" 

And I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy. 

Other examples are found in Gen. 2:24; 6:12, 13; Num. 16:22; 
27:16; Deut. 5:26; Job 12:10; 19:22; Isa. 40:6; 49:26); 66:16; 
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Jer. 12:12; 25:31; 45:5; Ezek. 21:4 (20:48); 21:9 (4), 10 (5); 
Zech. 2:17 (13). 

3. Sometimes, especially in predicate, with emphasis on the 
frailty which is characteristic of the corporeal being in contrast 
with spirit or God as powerful. 

Ps. 78:39: tad? MA FIN HM Ae waskD 

And he remembered that they were but flesh, a wind that passeth away 
and cometh not again. 


See also Gen. 6:3; II Chron. 32:8; Job 10:4; Ps. 56:5; Isa. 
31:3; Jer. 17:5. 


IV. SUMMARY AND COMPARISON 


Respecting the three terms in the Old Testament, it is to be 
noted that MI", beginning undoubtedly as a term of physical or 
dynamic meaning, denoting wind, was already early in the literary 
period a religious term in the sense that it was used in connection 
with the idea of God to denote the invisible power by which he 
operated in the world, or for God himself as operative, but not 
for a hypostasis distinct from God. Relatively late it became a 
religious term in the sense also that it signified the power of God 
working to produce ethical and religious effects in men. As applied 
to men, probably under the influence of the thought that it was the 
spirit of the god that produced extraordinary effects in men, such 
as strength, courage, anger, ecstatic frenzy, etc., it denoted the seat 
of all such emotions and experiences, and then advanced to denote 
the seat of the ethical and religious in general. Its use with refer- 
ence to the breath is probably relatively late and subsequent in 
general to the previously named uses. 

2, on the other hand, was from the earliest period of the 
literature preserved in the Old Testament a psychological and 
vital term, denoting the soul, or life, as that in a living, corporeal 
being which constitutes him living as distinguished from the inani- 
mate, and then the being himself as living. Its use with reference 
to God is very rare and probably a conscious anthropomorphism. 

As used to denote a corporeal living being, the OE? is, of course, 
hypostatized; and this is also the case in respect to some of the 
instances in which it denotes the soul, since this is supposed to 
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depart from the body and exist apart from it. The latter usage 
may also be very early and certainly persists very late. But in the 
majority of cases, the BE? (meaning life or soul) is not a hypostasis, 
but a quality or characteristic of a living being. As the seat of 
appetite, emotion, mentality, and moral and religious experience, 
the usage of WED is closely parallel to that of 7". But while BE) 
is often used for life, TM" is only rarely so used and then chiefly 
with reference to God as the source of life. 

“02 is fundamentally and prevailingly a physical term. Its 
only departure from this physical sense is in its employment by 
metonymy for kindred and for a corporeal living being. At the 
latter point, it becomes a synonym of 53, the one extending its 
psychical sense to include the physical and the other its physical 
to include the psychical. It never acquires a mental, moral, or 
religious sense. Its nearest approach to such meaning—and this 
still very remote—is its use with the suggestion of weakness and 
frailty. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, MI" is physical-religious-psychical; 
wp? is psychical-vital; “02 i is physical. 

But an instructive parallel may also be drawn between the 
usage of each of the three Hebrew terms and the corresponding 
Greek words, viz., between MI" and zvedyua; between WE? and 
yuxn; between WB and cdpé. 

The fundamental meaning of ™I" and zvedya is the same, viz., 
wind. The first extant instances of this meaning of mvedya date 
from the fifth century B.c. I" appears in this sense in the oldest 
Old Testament literature, and is therefore at least as old as the eighth 
century B.c. But in the same period also we find ™" meaning 
spirit, and used of the spirit of God. The application to the 
demonic spirit may perhaps be the earliest, but the application 
to the spirit of God seems to arise out of its use meaning wind, 
rather than from the idea of the demon, and the use to denote the 
spirit of man is apparently later than with reference to the spirit 
of God. Both these latter ideas retain a quantitative feeling, 
even after the terms have come to be used personally and indi- 
vidually. The meaning ‘breath’ is apparently the latest of all to 
appear. 
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The development of the usage of xvedya is somewhat different. 
From the primitive meaning “wind” arises the meaning “breath,” 
and from this in a purely physical sense come the meanings “breath 
of life,” “life.” On this basis apparently is developed the concep- 
tion of a soul-stuff, out of which individual souls come and to 
which they return. At the close of the classical period there is the 
suggestion of an extension of this idea by which rvedua becomes the 
basis of ail existence. In the post-classical period we shall see this 
developing into the conception of divine spirit, rvedua Oetov, at 
first at least quantitatively thought of. But of the deification of 
the veda there are no discoverable traces in the classical period. 

Alike, therefore, in the starting-point and in the general range 
of usage there is a large measure of parallelism between the Hebrew 
and Greek terms, ™" and wvedua. But the order in which mean- 
ings are developed is not the same, and the Hebrews were far in 
advance of the Greeks in developing the idea of the divine spirit. 

ED apparently begins with the notion of a living being resident 
in a living animal or man—the ghost, so to speak, within an em- 
bodied living being. The earliest extant usage of yvx7 is to denote 
the shade of a once-living being, the ghost that escapes from the 
body when it dies. From these kindred starting-points both the 
Hebrew and the Greek terms develop with no marked difference in 
order, the meanings “‘life,”’ that quality or element of a living being 
which constitutes it living, and “soul” as the seat of various emo- 
tions, capacities, etc. The Hebrew writers ascribe a ED only to 
man and the lower animals (except as it is by anthropomorphism 
used of God), and this is also the use of yux7 in most of the Greek 
writers, but Plato believes in a Yvx7 of the universe, and Aristotle 


. ascribes yvx7 (in a limited sense of the term) to plants. As to the 


capacity of the soul for existence apart from the body and after 
death, both Hebrew and Greek writers differ among themselves. 
Some of the Psalms affirm it, some seem to deny, Ecclesiastes 
is skeptical. So Homer and the tragic poets presuppose a shadowy 
existence after death; Socrates is agnostic about the future of the 
soul; Xenophon is hopeful; Plato affirms; and Aristotle denies. 
Both “wa and odpé are primarily physical terms, both pass from 
the meaning ‘“‘flesh” in the strict sense to the more general meaning 
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“body.”” The Hebrew term is used by metonymy to denote one’s 
kindred, and as a general term for man and animals, or for humanity 
as such. Neither term has any ethical significance. Plato regards 
the body as a drag upon the soul, conceiving that the latter can 
achieve its full freedom and highest development only when 
freed from the former, but he apparently never uses cdpé in this 
connection, and does not ascribe to the oGya a distinctly ethical 
significance. Of any corrupting power of either body or flesh to 
drag down the soul there is no trace in the Old Testament. The 
“WA is sometimes spoken of as weak, but never as a power for evil. 

















THE IDEA OF PRE-EXISTENCE IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


R. H. STRACHAN 
St. Columba’s Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, Englan4. 


There are various utterances that are put in the mouth of Jesus 
in the Fourth Gospel, that convey the idea of pre-existence as an 
integral part of his self-consciousness. These may be thus classi- 
fied: (1) the various passages where he speaks of himself as ‘‘com- 
ing down from heaven” (3:13; 3:31; 6:33; 6:38); (2) “Before 
Abraham was, I am” (8:58); (3) “And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with the glory which I had with thee, before the world 
was” (17:4, 5); (4) ‘“‘Thou lovedst me before the foundation of 
the world” (17:24). 

1. Are we to regard these utterances as the creation of the 
thought of the evangelist? Or are they to be regarded, if not 
necessarily verbally accurate, yet as expressing a real aspect of 
the consciousness of Jesus?* On the former hypothesis, they are 
to be connected with the thought of the Prologue, and in them the 
evangelist applies to the person of Jesus the dogmatic conception 
of his person with which, it is supposed, he starts out to write his 
Gospel. Jesus is represented as speaking in the person of the 
Logos incarnate. Before his incarnate existence, he lived in glory 
with the Father, and brings with him into the world the memory 
of that pre-temporal existence. If that interpretation holds, we 
have no other alternative than to regard the consciousness of Jesus 
in this respect of pre-existence, in the Fourth Gospel, as entirely 
the creation of the evangelist under the influence of the Logos 
theology. It may, however, seriously be questioned, whether, sup- 
posing that these utterances are thus regarded as springing from 
the thought of the Prologue, such an expression of the consciousness 

*It may be noted that the conception of Jesus as chosen by a pre-temporal act 
of God for his mission on earth is not peculiarly Johannine, e.g., Matt. 3:17; 12:18, 


where the tenses of gpérioa, and eddéxnea are adapted, in order to emphasize pre- 
temporal existence. 
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of pre-existence does not go considerably beyond the conception 
of the Prologue itself. The Prologue certainly identifies Jesus 
with the pre-existing Logos. But the Logos, at least in vss. 
1-13 of the Prologue, is not personified in the sense that it is 
regarded as having a separate existence in relation to God. The 
word was mpés rv Oebv, but it is immediately added that the Logos 
was 6e6s. Here there appears that tendency that is apparent in 
the Hebrew thought regarding both the Word and Wisdom, to 
give what amounts to no more than a poetical quasi-personification 
to them. The tendency sprang from a certain unwillingness to 
bring the Holy God into immediate contact with the world and 
with men. This tendency existed side by side with another form 
of thought that represents God as directly fashioning and forming 
the world and men. The two tendencies are represented in the 
two accounts of creation in Genesis. In chap. 1, God’s Spirit broods 
on the face of the deep. He speaks, and creation comes into being. 
In chap. 2, on the other hand, we have a much more anthropo- 
morphic conception of God. “Instead of lifting God far above man 
and nature, this writer revels “in the most exquisite anthropo- 
morphisms; he does not shrink from speaking of God as walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day, or making experiments for 
the welfare of his first creature (2:18 ff.), or arriving at a knowledge 
of man’s sin by a searching examination” (Skinner, Genesis, p. 51). 
The reaction from this anthropomorphic point of view is respon- 
sible for the idea that God in his work of creation must employ an 
intermediary, and in this case the intermediary is the Word of 
God. However far this reaction proceeded in the direction of 
really personifying the agencies employed, in subsequent thought, 
e.g., in the post-canonical books, and in the Targums, there can be 
little doubt that in the canonical Scripture itself we have no more 
than quasi-personification. And it seems to me that the fourth 
evangelist in his statement in 1:1, that the “Logos was God,” is 
really only saving himself from a denial of monotheism." The Pro- 
logue certainly identifies Jesus with the Logos, but the identifica- 
tion sounds much more like an attempt to state semi-philosophically, 
with Greek readers and popular Greek thought in view, a conclu- 


Cf. Abelson, The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature, p. 161. 
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sion to which the evangelist had come through reflection on the 
life and consciousness of Jesus, rather than like an attempt to give 
a dogmatic interpretation to his person, which will also exercise 
a molding influence upon his version of Jesus’ life and words. 
I believe that the only way to understand the Fourth Gospel is to 
regard the Prologue as a preface, written after the rest of the Gospel 
was written, and intended to commend it to the Greek world. 

On the other hand, if the conception of pre-existence in the 
Gospel itself goes in definiteness beyond the thought of the Pro- 
logue, it certainly lags behind it in scope. In the Prologue, the 
Logos is the agency through which the world was created. It is 
clear that the Prologue is written with Gen., chap. 1, in view. It 
describes the New Creation, the coming into existence of the xécyos. 
And it is not the conception of the creative activity of the Logos 
that determines the evangelist’s conception of the person of Jesus, 
but vice versa. He reflects upon the miracles and the words and the 
life, and in the product of his reflection he sees an identification 
of the “Word” of Jewish religious thought, corresponding to the 
Logos of current Greek philosophy, with the life of which he speaks. 
It is impossible to assert that this creative activity of the Logos 
dominates the presentation of such a miracle as the Cana miracle, 
or the feeding of the five thousand, or the walking on the water, 
or the raising of Lazarus. Rather these suggested, and were not 
suggested by, the universal creative activity. So far as the idea 
of pre-existence is concerned, the pre-existence that is asserted of 
Jesus is the pre-existence of one who is more than Messiah, and yet 
not the pre-existence of a divine Logos, by which the worlds were 
made. Inevery case where pre-existence is asserted of Jesus, it is the 
pre-existence of the ‘‘Son,’’ upon whom descended, “‘rested,”’ the 
Spirit of Messiah in its completeness, and the ‘‘Son”’ is not merely 
the Messiah or Christ. The object of the Gospel is to prove that 
Jesus is the Christ. In this respect the thought of the pre-existent 
activity in the Gospel itself is less wide in scope than in the Prologue. 

2. If, then, we are not to regard the pre-existence utterances of 
Jesus in the Gospel as really the product of the Logos conception 
in the Prologue, it is necessary to keep the other side of the question 
in view. In what sense is pre-existence regarded as an integral 
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part of the consciousness of Jesus in this Gospel? I shall proceed 
to examine at some length one passage that I shall treat as typical 
of the thought of pre-existence generally, viz., 8:58. 

In order to understand this passage, it is necessary to go as far 
back as 5:51, in order to catch the drift of the whole. There Jesus 
is represented as saying, “If a man keep my word [Adyos], he shall 
not see death for ever.’ We note that the use of Adyos in the 
Gospel is distinct from that in the Prologue in certain important 
aspects. In the Gospel it seems to be used in a certain technical 
sense. In our Lord’s use of Ps. 82, (8:35), 6 Adyos Tod Oeod is the 
equipment necessary in order that the Rulers, of whom the psalm 
speaks, may worthily perform their office. They are those ‘“‘to 
whom the word of the Lord came.” Yet they did not keep that 
word, because they judged unrighteously. In consequence, “they 
shall die like men, and fall like one of the demons’* (5:7). In 
the Gospel, the Aéyos is the intimate relationship between Jesus 
and the Father, which he not only had conferred upon him, but 
realized perfectly in his words and works. He is therefore able 
to mediate it perfectly to men. He gives this relationship to men, 
and if they keep it, they also shall live forever: “Because I live, ye 
shall live also” (14:19).? In answer to this claim to mediate eternal 
life, the Jews assert that this must be presumption on his part or 
madness. If Jesus possesses this Logos himself, he must necessarily 
possess that which it confers, viz., life forever, and must have 
lived forever. He must also be greater than Abraham or the 
prophets. Jesus, in reply, accepts the inference, and says that this 
glory is not presumptuously claimed by him, but has been given him 
by the Father. This assurance is brought to him by his own 
knowledge of God, i.e., his own self-consciousness, that perfect 
correspondence with God, which is the realization of the Logos 
of God which he has kept (vs. 55). Then he goes on to claim that 
he is greater than Abraham, who “exulted,” ta ty ri tpépay 
tiv éunv, xal eldev xal éxapn (vs. 56). The Jews emphasize the 
absurdity of this statement on the part of one who is “not yet 


* Reading 0°10 instead of A". 


2The conferring of the Logos-relationship on Jesus is the ground of his viérys, 
but that relationship as conferred upon men is described as the state of being Téxva. 
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fifty years old,” i.e., who has not yet attained to perfect manhood. 
The reference is to the idea that Messiah was to appear suddenly 
and mysteriously as a full-grown man. The reference is not meant 
to bring into prominence so much the question of age, as the ques- 
tion of his claim to Messiahship. Evidently the reading éwpaxas 
has been substituted for the other éwpaxéy ce (Nestle, Textual 
Criticism, 289), because the emphasis was thought to lie upon the 
fact that Jesus was not old enough to have seen Abraham. The 
absurdity to the Jews consists in the notion that Abraham is 
said to have seen one like the speaker, who had not yet attained 
to that perfection of manhood, associated with the Messiah. Jesus 
replies to this in the enigmatic words, mpiv ’ABp’ddy ~yéveoOar 
éyw eiui. The words imply existence before Abraham, but in what 
sense has yet to be determined. 

Two questions emerge: (1) What is the significance of the say- 
ing that Abraham “exulted to see my day”? (2) The significance 
of éywm eiui. Is bare existence predicated? or is there an ellipsis 
after eiui? Let us take these questions in order. 

(1) What is meant by “my day”? We may understand the 
passage as meaning that Abraham exulted to see, in spiritual pre- 
vision, the day of Jesus’ appearance upon earth. It is difficult 
to find the source of the idea directly in the Old Testament narra- 
tive. In Gen., chap. 21, a son is promised to Abraham, and through 
that son a posterity in which all nations of the earth ‘shall bless 
themselves.”* Abraham is represented as “laughing” when the birth 
of Isaac is promised, and the exulting of Abraham in the Johannine 
passage is usually applied directly to this laughter. Loisy, Le 
Quatriéme Evangile, p. 581, regards the event referred to in 8:56 asa 
prophetic vision connected with the birth of Isaac, “soit prise en elle- 
méme, soit complétée en quelque fagon, comme figure, par la scéne 
du sacrifice” (Gen. 22:1-18). Apart from the difficulty that nothing 
is said of a vision to Abraham at this stage, except in so far as the 
promise and its acceptance is such, another objection to this view 
is that the “laughter” in Genesis is ambiguously” regarded. Sarah 
is represented as laughing out of incredulity in 18:12 ff., and out of 


t I.e., invoke for themselves a blessing similar to that of the Hebrew people. 
? This is due of course to the presence of different sources. 
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joy in 21:6; while Abraham is represented as laughing also in 
17:17, but only incredulously, as vs. 18 shows. He is not repre- 
sented at all as laughing joyously unless such laughter is implied 
in 21:6, where Sarah says, ‘‘ Everyone will laugh with me.” Even 
here a probable alternative translation is proposed. Instead of ‘“‘with 
me’”’ it is proposed to translate ‘‘at me.” It is therefore difficult 
to suppose that 7#ya\\:doaro refers to the meaning of the name 
Isaac. In addition, it may be suggested that the mood described in 
“exulted” denotes a somewhat stronger emotion than merely joyful 
laughter. Also the laughter spoken of in Gen. 21:6 is not in the 
text connected with any messianic expectation, but is simply the 
joy of the barren woman who is promised a child, granting that her 
laughter is interpreted as joyous. 

At this point we meet with a phenomenon which, as will be 
seen, is elsewhere characteristic of the Fourth Gospel, viz., that its 
thought more than once seems to imply a subsequent tradition 
imposed upon the thought of the Old Testament canonical books. 
Here, evidently some form of the Genesis tradition is before the 
evangelist, in which Abraham’s laughter is interpreted as dyah- 
Aiaois, in view of the coming of Messiah. Philo (De mutatione 
nominum, 29{.) compares the “laughing” of Abraham to the 
“laughing” of the day in anticipation of the early dawn: and 
playing on the meaning of the name of Isaac, who was not yet born, 
he declares that Abraham “‘so to speak, laughed before laughter 
existed, as the soul, through hope, rejoices before joy, and delights 
before delight.” He interprets Abraham’s falling on his face (Gen. 
17:17) as “‘an act of adoration and an excess of divine ecstasy.’ 

In the Book of Jubilees (135-105 B.c. [Charles]), frequent men- 
tion is made of Abraham’s “‘rejoicing”’ or “‘ being glad,”’ in connec- 
tion with the revelations made to him. This book consists largely 
of a revision and retelling of Genesis, and in it everything is removed 
that could shock the feelings of the Pharisees. We may here give 
some quotations from the book. “We [the angels] went our way 
and announced to Sara what we had said to him [Abraham], and 
they both had very great joy. And he built here an altar to God, 
who had delivered him, and who had made him to rejoice in the 


1 Cf. Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 2097, 2688=89. 
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land where he had been a stranger” (16:19, 20). The book repre- 
sents Abraham as instituting the Feast of Tabernacles at this time. 
“He offered praise, and rejoiced, and named the name of this 
Feast a Feast of God, the Joy of the Good pleasure of the most 
High God.” Again, on his deathbed, Isaac is represented as send- 
ing to him by the hand of Jacob a thank-offering, and after he has 
partaken of it Abraham offers prayer. “I thank thee humbly, My 
God, that thou hast allowed me to see this day . . . . My God, 
may thy goodness and thy peace be upon thy servant, and upon the 
seed of his sons that he may be to thee a chosen people, and an 
heritage out of all the peoples of the earth from now on, and unto 
all the days of the races of the earth to all eternity” (22:7-9). 

It is clear that we have here traces of a later tradition in which 
Abraham’s laughter is represented without offense as implying joy 
in believing, and not incredulity. The thought in 8:56 is evi- 
dently based on some such tradition. The idea is that Abraham 
exults in the days of his flesh, with the result that he sees the day 
of the Messiah. 

We have still further to explain ry judpay ray éunv. A 
Valentinian quotation of 8:56 from Clement of Alexandria (973) 
is given by Abbott (Johannine Grammar, 2689, 0), which stops at 
T.jpep.7 . éunv, and continues, rhv év capki rapouciay. d0ev dvacras 
6 kipwos ebnyyedicarto Tods dixaious rols év TH dvarabvee Kal peréornoev 
airols..... The reference is apparently to Abraham in Hades 
waiting to be liberated by the Savior. Also in an eschatological 
passage in Jub. 23:30-31, it is said: ‘‘Then will God save his 
servants, and they will be exalted, and shall behold deep peace, 
and will drive away their enemies, and the righteous will behold 
and give thanks, and rejoice to all eternity in joy. .... And 
their bones will rest in the earth, and their spirit will have 
much joy, and they will know that it is God who holds judgment, 
and exercises grace upon hundreds and thousands, and upon all 
who love him.” 

We may therefore regard the vision of “‘my day”’ as also a vision 
given to Abraham in his after-existence. This is the reference in 
eléev. A great probability that this thought underlies the passage 
consists in the fact that the continued existence of Abraham, not 
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in Sheol, but in Paradise, is a part of the argument all through the 
passage. In John 8:53, the Jews speak of Abraham as one who is 
“‘dead.”” It is also to be borne in mind that the argument begins 
with the statement O4varor ob 1) Oewpnoy eis Tov aidva (vs. 51); and 
that it is necessary for Jesus to uphold this assertion all through 
the encounter. Jesus does not let fall entirely the idea of the con- 
tinued existence of Abraham els:where than in Sheol, which is the 
same thing as death. It is a step that leads up to the assertion 
of his own pre-existence. Abraham is in his place in Paradise, be- 
cause he has seen this day, which even in the days of his flesh he 
saw in spiritual pre-vision (“rejoiced to see”’: iva must have a future 
significance). 

We have at least two passages from the Testaments of the XII 
Patriarchs, which, if they do not directly suggest the conception 
in 8:56, at least betray the existence of a similar class of ideas in the 
apocalyptic literature. In Test. Benj. 10:5, it is said that Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob left as an inheritance to their descendants 
that they should keep the commandments of God, until the azo- 
Kaduyis of the salvation of God. The passage reads in Charles’s 
Greek version: tadra yap wavta dédwxav tyuiv eis KAnpovouiar eirév- 
tes. guddtare ras évrodds Tov Beod Ews Srov amoxdduPer Kipios Td 
cwrhpiov abrod mao. Tots Gveow, kal roré Specbe "Evwx xal D0, xal 
"ABpadp Kal Ioadk« xal IaxwB dvacrapévous év dekvav airod éy ayah- 
aoe. There is also a passage in Test. Lev. 18:14: roré| dyadh- 
doerar ’ABp" kai Io” xai "lax", kayo xapjoouat, cal | raves of &yvor 
évdbcovrar ebppoobvnv. 

These passages clearly betray the existence of a pre-Christian 
conception that in the day when Messiah shall appear, the patri- 
archs will arise from Sheol,’ and will exult (@yadAtdopar). The 
Messiah is the Priest-King, as he is conceived all through the Testa- 
ments. In view of the fact that in the sayings of Jesus, the Synoptic 
Gospels lay these Testaments so frequently under contribution 
(vide Charles, Test. XII Patr., Introd., pp. lxxviii ff.), and the 
assured position that has now been established, that the work is in 
the main pre-Christian, with certain Christian interpolations, it is 
not rash to suppose that the thought of 8:56 has a connection with 
*Cf. Test. Jud. 25, 1: xal werd rabra dvacricerat A. cal Io, nae ‘lax, els Sw. 
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the ideas in that book. It is also very remarkable to note how many 
of the undoubted interpolations by a Christian hand are either 
from the Fourth Gospel, or bear a distinctly Johannine impress 
(e.g., Test. Lev. 10:2; 14:2; 17:2; 24:4; Test. Dan. 5:13; Test. 
Jos. 19:11; Test. Benj. 10:9). This at least indicates that the 
interpolators were sensitive to certain affinities already existing 
between the thought of the Testaments and the Fourth Gospel, in 
whatever form it lay before them. 

The expression aéya\\tdouar is used only in one other Johannine 
passage (vs. 35). Itisaremarkable fact that, in the New Testament, 
the word is used with only one exception (Acts 16:34) of the emo- 
tion appropriate to the realization of the Messianic kingdom 
(Matt. 5:12; Luke 1:47; Acts 2:26; I Pet. 1:6, 8; 4:13; Rev. 
Rev. 19:7). It is used both of the exultation of Jesus after the 
resurrection, and of the exultation of believers in view of the 
Parousia. The noun dayadXiacrs is used in a similar connection 
(Luke 1:14, 44; Acts 2:46; Heb. 1:9; Jude vs. 24). This special 
use of the word is well exemplified in John 5:35. In this passage 
it is evidently implied that for a time the “Jews” were willing to 
regard the Baptist as Messiah. When the true Messiah comes, 
they do not show that exultation, although Jesus has a ‘“‘ witness 
greater than John.”’ That witness is both the works of Jesus, and 
the presence of the Father in him. That presence is seen both in 
Jesus’ words, which are the Father’s voice, and in the bodily form 
of Jesus. ‘‘Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen 
his shape.” Jesus they did not “receive” —a more or less technical 
term for the human attitude toward the kingdom," here toward the 
Messiah himself—(vs. 43). The source of this exultation is the 
gift of eternal life (vs. 40). According to the Jewish tradition 
expressed in Test. XII Patr., the patriarchs become partakers of 
this life. They arise at the coming of Messiah in exultation. It 
is also interesting and suggestive to note that the word “‘glory”’ is 
connected with this experience in the context of vs. 35. dda is 
the glory conferred on Messiah by God, which is the occasion of 
true exultation: “Ye seek not the glory that cometh mapa rod 
povov.” The “Only One” is here not God but Jesus, the only 


t Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 1246 f. 
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begotten, the only vids. He confers this glory upon those who 
believe in him (17:22). 

In this use of 56a, we may find a suggestion as to the use of 
juépa. The “day” of Jesus seems to be his appearance upon earth, 
regarded as a manifestation of the eternal glory, manifested in his 
works and words, and culminating in the final glory of the Cross, 
his bywors, when the kingdom is inaugurated. The Godward side 
of this manifestation is d6&a. 

To return to the ayaAXiaors of the Patriarchs in Test. XII Patr., 
it is said, in another passage (Test. Lev. 18:2 ff.),* to take place 
in connection with the moment when the old priesthood has failed, 
and God will raise up a new Priest. The historic reference in the 
passage is to the rise of the Maccabean King-Priesthood. The 
kingdom is a messianic kingdom upon earth “for a multitude of 
days.” The text of the passage is in many places obscure. In 
vs. 3, the words é 7Alw tuépa are very difficult, and as Charles 
suggests, some form of text, yielding a translation like, ‘“‘as the 
sun the day” is required. In any case the coming of the new Priest- 
King is spoken of as the shining of a light. His dorpov arises in 
heaven, and the conception evidently is that its light shines upon 
the figure of Messiah upon earth, and this light is given by him 
to the earth. In the words odros dvadkayuye, Messiah is spoken of 
as himself the star. #yépa is, however, throughout used in the 
plural in its natural sense. : 


t We may quote the passage in full, as it is regarded by Charles as on the whole 
free from Christian interpolation, and displays several remarkable affinities with the 
Johannine thought: 

kal roré é-yepet kipus lepéa xatvdv, 

@e wavres ol Nbyo kuplov droxahuPOjoovrat, 

kal abrds rowjoe Kplow ddnOelas eri ris vis év wrHOE huepOv. 
kal dvarede? dorpov durod év olpar@ ws Bacihéws 
gutliiwy pds yrwoéws év HAlwy huépa, 

kal peyaduvOhoera: év 77 olkoupévy, 

obros dvadduye ws 6 HLos €v TH YD, 

wal éfapet way oxébros éx THs br’ odpavdy 

kal ora: elptvn év wdon TH YD.- 

ol ovpavol dyadidoovra év rais juépas abrod, 
kal } Yn Xaphoerat 

kal al vepédat edppavOjcovra. 
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There must, however, be some special non-natural significance 
in the use of #uépa in the singular in John 8:56. The whole expres- 
sion, thy huépay tiv éunv is very remarkable. It must mean 
more than merely the duration of the earthly life of Jesus. The 
emphasis seems to be not on duration, but on the idea of “light.” 
Num. 24:17 identifies the “star” with Messiah himself, and the 
name of the false Messiah, Bar Cochba, is “Son of the star.”’ In 
Rev. 2:28; 22:16, Christ is called “the Morning Star,” and Light 
is of course a favorite conception, not only in Jewish messianic 
literature, but especially in the Fourth Gospel itself, to denote the 
spiritual illumination accompanying the revelation of Messiah. 

The question then arises whether jyépa is not equivalent to the 
shining of the light and the star, which are spoken of as connected 
with the Messianic age and sometimes identified with Messiah him- 
self. There is also, of course, bound up with the word in this con- 
nection, a certain idea of a preordained moment, such as “hour”’ 
has in the Fourth Gospel. We are also reminded of the words, 
“The day of the Lord is darkness and not light” (Amos vs. 18). 
Jesus also speaks of ‘‘that day” in 14:20; 16:23,26, the day when 
Christ shall be more fully revealed to his disciples. In this latter 
expression the “last day” is evidently not meant, and the refer- 
ence can only be to the day of exaltation, the inauguration of the 
kingdom in power, in the Cross and Resurrection and Ascension, 
and the Coming of the Spirit, moments which are always viewed 
by the evangelist as one great moment. The implication is that 
the “day” spoken of in the foregoing passages fully dawned when 
Jesus was crucified. It may therefore be said that ‘‘my day” is 
more than merely the period of earthly life granted to Jesus, but 
the day that proceeds from him even now, as destined to be the 
Exalted King upon the cross. It is the light that comes into the 
world by him and through him, and is finally realized in the gift of 
the Spirit. That “day” is apparent throughout the earthly life, as 

*Cf. John 1:9 with Test. Lev. 14:4, where, however, the resemblance is one 
chiefly of language, and there is no messianic reference in the latter passage. II Pet. 
1:19 may also be cited, if we take gwogdpos, “‘daystar,” as meaning Christ, and refer- 


ring to the Second Advent. (See my discussion of the passage in Expos. Gk. Test., 
V, 131 f.) 
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the glimpses of his glory revealed to men in his works. In that 
case, “‘my day” would practically be a synonym for “‘the hour,” 
“glory,” ‘the light,” and in general, as in the Fourth Gospel, the 
kingdom. 

It is also remarkable that in Luke 17:24 the expression occurs, 
“So shall also the Son of Man be in his day.”* The day that is 
denoted here is evidently the day of final judgment. Yet in a 
previous verse (22) we read, ‘The days will come when ye shall 
desire to see one of the days of the Son of Man, and ye shall not 
see it.” With great probability, it is suggested (by Hahn) that 
piav r&v hpepGy in this verse ought really to be rendered “the first 
of the days of the Son of Man,” on the analogy of Matt. 28:1 and 
Mark 16:2. The days of tribulation before the Second Advent 
are evidently meant by the evangelist. It may also be pointed 
out that the alternation of singular and plural in the expression, 
“days” and “day” of the Son of Man, and especially the utterance 
in vs. 22, which has been translated above as “‘the first of the days 
of the Son of Man,” seems to point to the idea of a lengthened 
period after the Advent, when the Son of Man shall exercise his 
power on earth. It is also remarkable that the coming of the 
kingdom and the ‘“‘day” or “days” of the Son of Man are dis- 
tinguished. The kingdom is here already, but the Second Advent 
is still future and an object of desire. This is a consideration that 
will be found extremely suggestive in the consideration of the idea 
of the kingdom in the Fourth Gospel. 

The Fourth Evangelist has a habit of applying to the whole 
moment of the Cross and Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus 
language that the synoptists apply to the Second Advent. Is this 
expression, ‘‘my day,” in 8:56, aninstance of this? And may it not 
be taken ultimately to refer to the sacrifice of Jesus, which was also 
his exaltation or t~wois? Origen connects a rejoicing of Abraham 
with the moment of offering up his son (Lomm. 6:279). At the 
same time he says that Abraham was not one of those “‘ who desired 
to see in vain” the day of the Lord. Evidently the conception is 
that the object of the exultation was not fully before the mind of 
Abraham, but that the exultation was given him in order that, in 


tOmitted by Westcott-Hort. 
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accordance with the divine decree, he might receive as a reward 
the vision of the Lord. I have adopted the interpretation given 
by Abbott (Johannine Grammar, 2689) to the thought of Origen. 
It seems to me to interpret well the sense of 8:56. The day of 
Jesus dawns on the world at the very beginning of the ministry. 
The shadow of the cross is apparent at Cana. Also, the day would 
really be the day of the crucifixion, corresponding to the idea that 
Abraham exulted at the sacrifice of his son, a type of the death of 
Jesus. Further, in accordance with Johannine thought, the “day,” 
equally with the “glory” of Jesus, would be conceived as dawning 
even during the earthly life. 

It is also noticeable that in the Old Testament ayadArdoua 
is the word specially employed to denote the experience of deliver- 
ance from death or Sheol. The Psalmist in Ps. 16:9 ff. speaks of 
the confident hope that he will not be condemned to the shadowy 
and ghostly and featureless existence of Sheol, while all the time 
his body is corrupting. The personality is conceived as disappear- 
ing with the body, and from this he is delivered, for even his “flesh 
shall rest in hope.” His tongue “‘exults” (LXX) within the present 
life, and he also projects the experience forward in the after-life, 
as though exultation and hope were possible to those in Sheol. 
Abraham is not dead, and never was dead in the sense that he 
shared the gloomy joyless existence of Sheol. God delivered 
him from it. ‘God is not a God of the dead, but of the living” 
(Luke 20:38). 

In this way, there is intertwined with the whole argument of 
the passage the question of the possibility of life after death; or 
rather of a conscious life for such as Abraham. The reply of Jesus 
is an extension of the words in 11:25, 26. Abraham’s risen life is 
dependent upon his hope in the Messiah. There is no denial of this 
truth on the part of the opponents. What they deny is that the 
seeing by Abraham of such as Jesus, “not yet fifty years old,” and 
therefore lacking one of the essential qualities of Messiali, that he 
should be a fully developed man when he appears, is possible. “Hath 
Abraham seen thee?” In other words, Abraham has not had the 
fulfilment of his hope, was not alive, and Jesus cannot be Messiah. 
Jesus replies to the notion of his own inferiority to Abraham by 
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asserting his existence before Abraham: “Before Abraham was, 
I am.” 

(2) As regards this assertion of pre-existence, there is undoubt- 
edly, on the analogy of 4:26, an ellipsis after éym eiui. The 
metaphysical notion of timeless, absolute existence is quite out of 
place here. There is no application of the thought of the Prologue. 
We may compare 1:30, where the Baptist speaks of one who “was 
before me.” The real translation seems to be, ‘After me cometh 
a man, which is become [yéyovev] before me; for he was before me” 
(Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 1896ff.). To show how the thought 
of the Prologue is not the basis of the thought in the Gospel, we may 
compare the substitution of &v@pw7os for avnp in 1:15, a word unsuit- 
able to the semi-philosophical nature of the Prologue. There the 
evangelist is appealing to his Greek readers by identifying Jesus with 
the Logos. 

In order to investigate the question as to the nature of the pre- 
existence attributed to Jesus here, we must go back to the chapters 
in the Similitudes of Enoch, which speak of the Son of Man as 
pre-existent. In 46:1, 2, the Son of Man is seen as one who is 
“‘with God,” hidden and kept by him in his presence. ‘‘The angel 
showed me all the hidden things, concerning that Son of Man, who 
he was, and whence he was, and why he went with the Head of 
Days.” He is hidden before his manifestation on earth. In 
61:7, it is said, “The Son of Man was hidden before him, and the 
Most High preserved him in the presence of his might, and revealed 
him to the elect.” In 48:3 it is said that “Before the sun and 
the signs were created, before the stars of the heaven were made, 
his name was named before the Lord of Spirits.” Does this mean 
only an ideal pre-existence? Dalman (Words of Jesus, p. 131) 
admits that in En. 46:62 a personal existence of the Messiah, 
celestial but not premundane, is taught. He also finds the same 
doctrine in 39:6f. Charles, however, holds that in this latter 
passage (vss. 4-12) we have only a vision of the future messianic 
kingdom, and that details are not to be pressed. ‘In this, as in 
visions frequently, there is no exact observance of the unities of 
time and place.” He goes on to point out that the passage at 
one time seems to imply that the history of the world is closed, and 
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the final judgment already passed, because ‘“‘the Messiah is sur- 
rounded by all his righteous and elect ones”; and at another time, 
inasmuch as the righteous angels and the holy “‘in their mansions” 
are represented as praying and interceding for the children of men 
(39:5), the passage seems to imply that the final judgment is not 
yet come. Charles is therefore inclined to doubt whether the 
locality indicated by the vision is in heaven at all. It may be 
urged, however, that to say that in the vision Messiah is regarded 
as “‘surrounded by all his righteous and elect ones” is to go beyond 
what is expressed. Vs. 6 reads “‘And in that place mine eyes saw 
the elect one of righteousness, and of faith, and how righteousness 
shall prevail in his-days, and the righteous and elect shall be with- 
out number before him for ever and ever.’”’ The completed account 
and gathering of the righteous is to take place in the future, and, in 
vs. 7, Enoch sees not “all the righteous and elect before him,” but 
“All the righteous and elect [that are at present] before him, are 
beautifully resplendent as lights of fire,” etc. These “righteous 
and elect,” in so far as they consist of men, may be regarded as 
those saints who have died, and live the heavenly life with Messiah 
until the day when the kingdom appears upon the earth. It was 
certainly an accepted belief, in New Testament times, that a state 
of happiness or torment was allotted to departed souls preliminary 
to the general resurrection at the last day (Luke 16:22 ff.). Here 
in En. 39:4 “mansions” are spoken of as already allotted to those 
righteous who had died before the days of Messiah’s appearance 
on earth. And whether the privilege is reserved for eminent men 
of God only, or for all righteous, the patriarchs at least are repre- 
sented as in a state of conscious existence. There, presumably, 
they exult at the appearance of the messianic Priest-King (Test. 
XXX Patr. Lev. 18:14). They live, though not yet the life of 
the consummated kingdom. That resurrection is reserved until 
Messiah’s kingdom and Messiah are revealed on earth. We may 
also compare I Ezr. 14:9, “tu enim recipieris ab hominibus et con- 
verteris residuum cum filio meo et cum similibus tuis usquequo 
finiantur tempora.’” 

Test. XII Patr. Jude 25:1, where the resurrection is to a renewed life on the 
present earth. 

2Cf. Stanton, Jewish and Christian Messiah, p. 173. 
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On this interpretation it may be urged that there is nothing 
inconsistent in the vision in En. 39:6, 7, and it may be regarded 
(against Charles and with Dalman) as a passage ranking with 
En., chap. 46 and 62:7 as teaching a personal existence of Messiah. 

This existence, however, Dalman contends is not premundane. 
He regards En. 48:6 as an interpolation. ‘He has been chosen 
and hidden before him, before the creation of the world, and for 
evermore.”’ Dalman further contends that the statements as to 
pre-existence in the Similitudes of Enoch (and also II Ezr.) do not 
presuppose any human birth of Messiah. He is to make his appear- 
ance on earth as a fully developed personality. And he goes on to 
say that Judaism ‘‘has never known anything’ of a pre-existence 
peculiar to the Messiah antecedent to his birth as a human being.” 
Dalman also stoutly denies any idea of pre-existence in Jewish 
thought. He opposes the idea of Baldensperger (Das Selbst- 
bewusstsein Jesu, 2d ed., p. 85) that, from the date of the appearance 
of the Similitudes of Enoch, the heavenly pre-existence of Messiah 
“‘came to be a dogma in apocalyptic circles.” 

This controversy, in which Dalman, Baldensperger, and Har- 
nack are the protagonists, has a value for our purpose, inasmuch 
as the various modifications that are introduced into the views of 
each of these by the position of the others, will, I think, lead to 
a notion of pre-existence that will enable us to interpret John 8: 56, 
and the other passages mentioned, in which pre-existence is asserted 
of the Messiah in the Fourth Gospel. 

Harnack has drawn up a distinction (History of Dogma, pp. 
318 ff.) between the Jewish and Hellenic conceptions of pre- 
existence. In this he has done a great service to the interpretation 
of New Testament thought on the matter. The main points in 
the Jewish conception, as he says, are (1) that the pre-existing thing 
in Jewish thought exists beforehand with God in the same way as 
it appears on earth, “with all the material attributes belonging 
to its essence”; (2) its manifestation on earth is merely a transi- 
tion from concealment to publicity (¢avepdw). There is no assump- 
tio naturae novae. (3) The old Jewish theory of pre-existence is 
founded on the religious idea of the omniscience and omnipotence 
of God, ‘‘that God to whom the events of history do not come as 
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a surprise, but who guides their course.”” The primary idea is not 
to ennoble the creature but to exalt and bring to light the wisdom 
and the power of God. 

In the Greek conception, on the other hand, (1) the idea is inde 
pendent of the idea of God, and is based on the conception of the 
distinction between spirit and matter. The spirit is eternal, and 
the flesh is perishable; (2) if these spiritual beings are to appear 
in this finite world they cannot simply become visible, for they have 
no visible form. ‘They must really rather assume flesh, whether 
they throw it about them as a garment covering or really make it 
their own by a process of transformation or mixture”; (3) the 
material appearance is therefore regarded as something inadequate; 
(4) the objects in question themselves are meant to be ennobled, 
and not God. 

As regards the Jewish conception there can be no doubt that 
it is essentially unphilosophical or rather unmetaphysical, inasmuch 
as it is the actual thing or person as manifested that pre-exists. 
At the same time Harnack goes on to attribute to Jewish thought 
a conception which, he holds, brings it into closer approximation 
to Hellenic, viz., the idea of the original in heaven, and the copy 
appearing on earth. This cannot be very sharply distinguished 
from the former idea of “manifestation.” Harnack deduces this 
from the statements about the Tabernacle and its furniture, which 
are existent in heaven and are shown to Moses in the Mount 
(Exod. 25:9; 26:30; 28:8; Num. 8:4). And we also find that 
Harnack elevates this idea into a general philosophical conception 
as belonging to Jewish thought when he says that, among the 
ancient Jews, as among all the Semitic nations, “everything of real 
value that from time to time appears on earth has its existence in 
heaven.” In other words, it exists with God, i.e., God possesses 
a knowledge of it; and for that reason it has a real being. As will 
be seen later, this must be regarded with Dalman as an un-Jewish, 
or at least un-Palestinian conception, and has no real place in 
Jewish thought. Where it occurs, it must be regarded as the result 
of the Hellenic spirit. 

Harnack allows the influence of the Hellenic spirit on the older 
notion of pre-existence in the Jewish literature belonging to the 
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times of the Maccabees, and the following decades. The influence 
is seen (1) in the application for the first time of the idea of pre- 
existence to persons. Passages can be cited in the apocalyptic 
writings of this period, ascribing pre-existence to Moses, the 
patriarchs, etc. Passages from Enoch have already been cited 
as to the pre-existence of the Son of Man. The passage about 
Moses from Assumpt. Mos. c. 1 is, however, necessarily late, and 
the assertions about the pre-existence of the Temple, the Law, 
Jerusalem, are also found, only in later rabbinic and apocalyptic 
writings. Amid all these the notion of the pre-existence of a 
personal Messiah stands out as much the earliest form of the idea. 
The Greek influence is also seen (2) in the fact that the old distinc- 
tion of original and copy is now interpreted as meaning that the 
copy is inferior and more imperfect. In the present aeon of the 
transient it cannot be equivalent to the original, and the time must 
be looked forward to when the original itself will make its appear- 
ance. This is illustrated in the New Testament by the concep- 
tions of the earthly and heavenly Jerusalems, a heavenly and an 
earthly temple. 

All this leads Harnack to contend that out of these general con- 
ditions of thought there sprang the earliest Jewish speculations 
about a personal Messiah. In the messianic ideas, however, them- 
selves, Harnack can find no trace of Hellenic thought (0p. cit., 
p. 322). He holds that most Jews conceived Messiah as a man, 
and transferred to him, in obedience to prevailing conceptions, the 
idea of preterrestrial existence with God. This position of Har- 
nack’s requires to be traversed. The Hellenic influence cannot be 
denied, but in this essay the contention is that the idea of the pre- 
existence of Messiah is the earliest form in which the pre-existence 
conception appears in Jewish thought, and that out of it sprang 
the other applications of pre-existence to the Temple, the Law, the 
Holy City. 

Baldensperger (0). cit., p. 89, n. 1) accepts in the main Harnack’s 
argument, but introduces into it a very important and valuable 
modification. He holds that the desire to glorify God is not the 
real motive in the idea of pre-existence. Instead of that he signifi- 
cantly, and with a deeper insight into Jewish thought, substitutes the 
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motive of ‘‘the deep necessity for assurance of salvation.” The 
acceptance of this motive has the great advantage that it enables 
Baldensperger to explain the idea of the personal pre-existence of 
Messiah without having recourse to the influence of Hellenic 
thought. Baldensperger, however, has complicated the position 
by asserting that at the basis of the belief in a pre-existent Messiah 
there lies the belief in the pre-existence of individual souls, at least 
in the form that each individual soul is in the hand of God. He 
cites Ps. 139:15 in illustration. This psalm, however, only refers 
to prenatal existence. The idea of Messiah’s pre-existence is not 
subsequent to, but long prior to, the idea of the pre-existence of 
souls. The eternal pre-existence of all souls is not definitely taught 
until the Platonic idea of pre-existence of souls found its way into 
Jewish thought in Egypt. We find it in the Secrets of Enoch 
23:5; Wisd. of Sol. 8:19; Philo De Somn. i. 22; De Gigant. 3 (cf. 
Charles, Secrets of Enoch, note, 23:5). All these instances are 
due to the influence of Platonic thought. Dalman is right in saying 
that “‘the conception of Messiah’s pre-existence is quite distinct 
from the later Jewish doctrine of the pre-existence of the souls of 
all men” (Words of Jesus, p. 131). This conception of Messiah’s 
pre-existence may thus be regarded as springing essentially from 
“the deep necessity for the assurance of personal salvation.” The 
first clear utterance of the idea of the pre-existence of Messiah is 
found in Dan., chap. 7, which undoubtedly implies it. It is true 
that the Son of Man is there a human figure representing the chosen 
kingdom, the saints of the Most High, but one cannot resist the 
impression in this chapter that the writer is there applying to the 
community language that had previously been used of the real 
figure of the Son of Man. It will be noted that the vision is fol- 
lowed by an interpretation, in which the figure of the Son of Man is 
interpreted of the nation. It is quite possible that underlying 
the thought in Dan. 7:13 there is an earlier tradition about a 
Son of Man, “a heavenly personality parallel to the figure of Mes- 
siah, who returns with divine powers of restoring life at the end of 
history.’”* Paul’s language about “the man from heaven” would 
* Cf. Jer. 1:5; Schulz, Old Testament Theology, I, 251 ff. 


2 Moffatt, Theology of the Gospels, pp. 158-59; cf. Gressmann, Ursprung der 
Israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie, pp. 360 f. 
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point to some tradition of this kind. The expression in Daniel, 
“fone like unto a Son of Man,” would indicate that the writer knew 
that in applying the notion to the chosen nation he is taking a 
novel step. That same tradition would therefore appear again on 
the surface in the older sense in the Similitudes of Enoch. The 
dates now usually assigned to Daniel and to the Similitudes of 
Enoch would render this idea not improbable. The Similitudes 
may not have been written more than 50 years after Daniel. 
Daniel may be dated about 170B.c., and the Similitudes in the 
first half of the first century B.c. It is specially noticeable, in 
connection with this hypothesis, that in Daniel God is the Judge, 
probably because it would be impossible to ascribe this function 
to the saints of the Most High, and that in Enoch what is probably 
the older form of the tradition appears, in which the Son of Man is 
Judge. It is also not improbable that some such form of the tradi- 
tion is adumbrated in Mic. 5:2: ‘‘Out of thee shall one come forth 
unto me that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth are from 
of old, from everlasting.” 

This conception, then, that the real motive in the idea of the 
pre-existence of Messiah is the necessity for the assurance of salva- 
tion, would gradually, as the times became more distressful, lead 
on to the idea of the pre-existence of “the throne of glory,” the 
Law, the Temple, Repentance; but the idea of Messiah pre- 
existence must be regarded as arising prior to and independently 
of the idea as applied to these. In this connection we may revert 
for a moment to the use that is made by Harnack and others of 
the passages in Exodus which speak of the patterns shown to Moses 
in the Mount. It is impossible to think that an abstract concep- 
tion existed early in Jewish thought, to the effect that everything 
of value pre-exists in heaven. The interpretation of this idea that 
God possesses a knowledge of the thing, and for that reason it has 
a real being, which is given by Harnack, must, with Dalman, be 
stoutly condemned as an entirely un-Jewish, or at all events un- 
Palestinian, conception (Dalman, op. cit., p. 299). Abstract theories 
of this description are nowhere in Judaism productive of religious 
beliefs, except where they have blended with and modified, under 
Hellenic influence, the former concrete representations. The 
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notion of pre-existence in general must have a practical and not a 
theoretical origin, and that practical origin has been most clearly 
stated by Baldensperger as the necessity for the assurance of 
salvation. Dalman rightly explains the models of the tabernacle 
and its furniture, shown to Moses in the Mount, as meaning no more 
than “that the oral instruction given to Moses, being insufficient 
to guide him with precision, was supplemented by the exhibition of 
models” (op. cit., p. 299). These passages about the models 
simply mean that a house of God is not to be constructed to please 
human fancies, but according to exact divine prescription. 

This criticism of Dalman’s is, however, but a stage on the way 
toward a complete denial of the presence of a doctrine of pre- 
existence in Jewish thought proper. He says that even the idea 
of the pre-existence of Messiah is to be interpreted as he interprets 
the supposed pre-existence of the model of the tabernacle in Exodus. 
His pre-existence is simply existence prior to a certain event, viz., 
his appearance on earth. The meaning is that he comes from God 
and not from men. He denies any such idea as the premundane 
existence of Messiah in pre-Christian thought. He admits a 
personal and real existence of Messiah, prior to his appearance on 
earth. It is a necessary presupposition of his miraculous super- 
human appearance. ‘For all these ideas of pre-existence, earthly 
and heavenly, a potent stimulus lay in the cherished hope that the 
redemption was imminent, or might at any rate come at any mo- 
ment. In that case, of course, the Messiah was already in existence; 
the only question was where. The divine providence comes here 
into consideration because it is due to it that all things have been 
so well ordered that the divine scheme of the world should realize 
itself without impediment” (oP. cit., p. 302). 

What then about the statements as to pre-existence of Messiah 
in rabbinic literature and in apocalyptic? Dalman lays emphasis 
on the fact that only the name of Messiah is said to be pre-existent. 
The Messiah had to appear as a full-grown developed man, and the 
opinion generally was that until his manifestation he should remain 
unknown upon the earth. The pre-existence of the name only of 
Messiah he interprets as meaning ideal pre-existence. Dalman 
ought to apply the same criticism to his own conception as he 
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appliés to Baldensperger and Harnack’s conception of the existence 
of original and copy. Both are really un-Jewish. This is also to 
misinterpret the significance of “the name” in Jewish thought. 
For all practical purposes the name is identical with the thing or 
person. Moreover, in the post-Christian rabbinic literature, along- 
side the conception of the pre-existence of the name of Messiah, 
there actually exists a belief in his real pre-existence in a pre- 
mundane form. Edersheim (Life and Times of Jesus Christ, I, 
175) quotes from the Talmud the sentence which declares that from 
the time of Judah’s marriage, ‘‘God busied himself with creating 
the light of the Messiah,” and points out that it is significantly 
added, “Before the first oppressor [Pharaoh] was born, the final 
Deliverer [Messiah, the Son of David] was already born.” Eder- 
sheim also refers to the well-known comment of Yalkut on Isa., 
chap. 60, which states that the light of Messiah was hidden beneath 
the throne of his glory for the Messiah and his age. That this form 
of existence is not ideal is shown by the other story in the Talmud, 
that Messiah had actually been born in the royal palace at Bethle- 
hem, bore the name Menahem (“‘Comforter”’), was discovered by 
one R. Judan, but had been carried away by a storm. 

Now, even although these doctrines are late and post-Christian, 
it is impossible to believe that they were influenced by Christian 
thought. So far as can be seen, the influence of Christian thought 
upon Jewish messianic beliefs acted in the opposite direction, and 
led to strong emphasis on the human side." 

The matter, however, of a premundane existence for Messiah in 
pre-Christian thought is really settled by the assigning of a pre- 
Christian date to the Similitudes of Enoch. The passage, En. 48:2, 
3, 6, 7a, says that not only the name of Messiah was named “before 
the sun and the signs were created, before the stars of the heaven 
were made.” It also asserts that “He has been chosen and hidden 
before the (Lord of Spirits) before the creation of the world and 
for evermore.” There are passages in 4 Ezr. 12:32 and 13:26 

t Cf. Schiirer, The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, I1, ii, 162. He quotes 
the famous saying in Justin, Trypho c. 49, We all expect that the Christ will be born 
as a man from among men. Also a Talmudic passage, Jer. Taanith 2:1: ‘Rabbi 


Abbahu saith: If a man says to thee—I am God, he lies; I am the Son of Man, he will 
at last repent it; I ascend to heaven, if he said it he will not prove it.” 
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which speak of Messiah as kept. ‘‘He whom the Most High hath 
kept a great season” (13:26), ‘whom the Most High hath kept 
unto the end of days” (12:32). The Enoch passages show that 
the idea of a real pre-existence of Messiah, in the sense of a pre- 
mundane existence, had a place in apocalyptic thought. It has, 
of course, to be remembered that the whole conception of the Son 
of Man in Enoch is unique in Jewish literature, but against this 
has to be set the fact that there exist so many similarities of thought 
and expression in the books of the New Testament (see Charles 
ed., p. 43). These, widespread as they are amongst the various 
New Testament writings, would seem to point not only to literary 
dependence, but also to the existence of a milieu of apocalyptic 
thought in New Testament times, which itself comes to expression 
in Enoch. Out of nearly 100 parallels adduced by Charles from 
the book with the thought of the New Testament, more than half 
of these are taken from the Similitudes. Moreover, the titles, 
“Christ,” or “the Anointed One”; “the Righteous One”; ‘the 
Elect One”; appear in Enoch for the first time in apocalyptic litera- 
ture as applied to the expected Messiah, as against their application 
in previous literature to actual historic individuals. Also, the title 
Son of Man is found in Enoch for the first time, as a definite title. 
We are therefore, in the Similitudes, in the presence of a powerful 
trend of Jewish thought which probably exercised an influence 
on the mind of our Lord himself. There can be no doubt that the 
premundane existence of the Messiah is meant in 8:56; and it is 
stated still more explicitly in 17:5, 24. In the latter verse the exact 
phrasing of Enoch is reproduced. 

The pre-existence of Messiah is hinted at in Dan. 7:13, 14. 
The kingdom is conferred upon the Son of Man, and is an 
everlasting kingdom, without beginning, and without end. The 
Son of Man comes from the darkness where he is hidden. The 
four beasts in this vision come up from the great sea, but it 
is not stated whence the “One like unto a Son of Man” comes. 
Evidently he is represented as coming from some region in 
heaven where he is hidden. It is notable that this pre-existence, 
only hinted at in Daniel, is taken for granted in Enoch (cf. Schulz, 
op. cit., II, 446). 
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The four passages quoted from the Fourth Gospel at the begin- 
ning of this chapter I propose to take as expressing on the part of 
Jesus, this consciousness of Messianic pre-existence. They are 
not to be regarded as implying a recollection of a former eternal 
existence, but, if they are to be regarded as uttering an authentic 
thought in the consciousness of Jesus, and not as creations of the 
evangelist’s own thought, they must in some way be brought into 
line with other apocalyptic utterances in the Synoptic Gospels. 
This can be done only on one interpretation of them. The position 
adopted by the present writer with regard to the use by Jesus of 
apocalyptic imagery is that he used it in moments of special exalta- 
tion as a form of self-expression. It isso in these passages. These 
moments of tense feeling are found in the Fourth Gospel, equally 
with the Synoptics. We have an instance in what we have at- 
tempted to prove is an apocalyptic utterance in 2:19; Jesus speaks 
in 7:19 with such passionate insight into the murderous purposes 
of his opponents that they said daudrov exes (cf. 8:48). We 
may compare 7:37 (éxpatev); 7:46; 12:22-36; 18:6 (cf. J. Weiss, 
Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, p. 54,0. 1). At such moments 
of intense feeling, when his vocation burned and gleamed before 
him, he made use of the language of current messianic thought. 

In 6:62, “Son of Man” is object of @ewpire, and subject of 
fv 1d mpbrepov. “Son of Man” is here no ideal conception. He 
is a real individual, with whom Jesus identifies himself. Moreover, 
the “glory” spoken of in 17:5 is a glory possessed realiter, before 
the world was. apd ceaorw of the former clause in this passage 
must be equivalent to mapa gol of the second. Similarly, 17:24 
can be interpreted only of One who conceives himself as really 
pre-existent, the object of the love of God. So Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel is the “Son of Man,” “who has come down from heaven.” 

This conception of the pre-existence of the Son of Man has 
much more right to be regarded as the dogmatic conception that 
governs the thought of the Gospel than the Logos-conception of the 
Prologue. It is essentially an apocalyptic conception. The evan- 
gelist, interpreting the messianic consciousness of Jesus himself, 
moves with freedom amid the apocalyptic ideas that his Master 
chose as forms of self-expression. Instead of doing, as the syn- 
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optists do often, simply renarrating his apocalyptic utterances, and 
sometimes heightening the apocalyptic imagery (cf. Streeter, in Ox- 
ford Studies in Synoptic Gospels), the Fourth Evangelist interprets 
the thoughts of Jesus in these matters. He enables us to understand 
that he was not bound by the details of apocalyptic thought. He 
represents him as appropriating and making more definite the 
notion of pre-existence that is hinted at in Daniel.t He also repre- 
sents him as appropriating and making still more definite other 
conceptions suggested in the vision of Daniel. The appearance 
of Jesus upon earth is really parallel to the appearance of the Son 
of Man from where he has been hidden from all eternity, in Daniel. 
His earthly life is a progress “‘to the Father”: ‘I go to the Father.” 
In Daniel, the One like unto a Son of Man comes to the Ancient 
of Days, ‘‘and they brought him near before him.” Thereupon 
“dominion and glory, and a kingdom are conferred upon him.” 

t The real source of Jesus’ freedom in regard to apocalyptic thought is found in his 
consciousness of a unique relationship to the Father, and the place occupied by the 
cross in his thought, on the lines of the Suffering Servant idea. I do not regard the 
ellipsis after elul in ¢y® eiul of 8:58 as fully supplied by Xploros. The expression 
éya elul is perhaps consciously and deliberately an ellipsis, on the ground that the Fourth 
Evangelist does not identify Jesus solely with the Messiah. In the Fourth Gospel 
Jesus seems to avoid at any time verbally identifying himself with the Messiah, 


perhaps in order that his consciousness of his sonship and the messianic consciousness 
might not appear merely to coincide. The former absorbs the latter. 












CRITICAL NOTES 


A SOURCE-BOOK OF JUDAISM IN NEW TESTAMENT 
TIMES: 


When the Bible is regarded only as a book of authoritative revelation 
concerning religious practice or belief, the chief interest men will have 
in non-canonical Jewish or Christian books is that they be recognized 
as such and excluded from the canon. Books so excluded will always 
be neglected, and were in early times in danger of being lost altogether. 
When Protestantism denied authority to the Apocrypha, that is to the 
books and parts of books of the Catholic Vulgate which were not in 
the Jewish canon of the Old Testament, these books inevitably fell 
out of popular use, though they were recommended at first as useful 
books to read. Even the Revised Version of the Apocrypha (1895) 
has failed, certainly in our own country, to bring them again to public 
attention. But when the Bible is used as a collection of historical 
sources, and the effort is made to understand the history of Israel’s 
religious and moral development from the beginning to the rise of 
Christianity, and to understand Christianity itself in the light of its 
historical sources and environment, then the significance of canonicity 
fades away. The historian wants all the literary products and records 
of the period he is studying; and the historian of the rise of Christianity 
has a peculiar interest in the events and movements in Judaism just 
before and during the lives of Jesus and the first disciples. He turns 
first of all to the Apocrypha as likely to contain the Jewish books which, 
after the canon, had the greatest popularity and were probably most 
representative of current opinion. The Apocrypha as a collection is 
ultimately due to the fact that the Greek Old Testament of Hellenistic 
Jews contained a number of additional books of similar character to 
those of the third part of the Hebrew canon, the Hagiographa, books, 
that is, of history, story, poetry, and wisdom. The presence of these 
additional books in the Septuagint indicates that the exact limits of the 
canon were not yet rigidly fixed in Palestine in New Testament times; 


The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament. In English with 
Introductions and Critical and Explanatory Notes to the Several Books. Edited in 
conjunction with many scholars, by R. H. Charles, D.Litt.,D.D. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1913. 2 vols. £3 3s. net ($19.25). 
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and since most of the books of our Apocrypha were written in Hebrew, 
there is every reason to suppose that they were known and valued in 
Palestine as well as in Egypt. But the Apocrypha was not a fixed 
collection. Manuscripts of the Septuagint and other Greek texts con- 
tain some other books besides those which, through the Latin, happen 
to compose our Apocrypha. The Latin contained one important book 
(II Esdras) which is not extant in Greek. Other Christian churches, 
Syrian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Armenian, preserved still other Jewish books, 
chiefly of an apocalyptical and legendary character, and of pseudony- 
mous form. In early Christian lists the names of many such books 
are given. To them the title apocrypha, “hidden books,” originally 
and properly belonged. They were books concerning mysteries, per- 
haps primarily the esoteric books of secret sects. The canonical Hagiog- 
rapha, however, contains one such, the Book of Daniel (165 B.c.), 
which may be regarded as starting, or as newly starting, the production 
of apocalyptical writings. The two or three centuries with which we 
are dealing were prolific in writings of this kind, and a high value was 
put upon them in certain circles (cf. II Esdras 14:44-47). Many dis- 
appeared altogether. Of those named in Christian lists several are 
not otherwise known. From some, early Christian writers give cita- 
tions. Some have survived, whether because they were most used 
and valued, or through the chance preservation and discovery of a 
single manuscript. 

In regard to writings of this sort, which make up the larger part of 
the second volume, the Pseudepigrapha, of the edition before us, scholarly 
opinions differ as to composition, date, place, and the vital question 
whether they represent the ruling type of Judaism, or belong to special 
sects, Essenic or other, or narrow and peculiar circles. The latter is 
the opinion of many Jewish scholars, who maintain that the best sources 
for a knowledge of Judaism proper even in New Testament times are 
to be found in the Talmud and other Hebrew and Aramaic writings of 
the rabbis, although as writings they date from about 200 A.D. down to 
the early Middle Ages. This rabbinical literature in fact records 
traditions that reach far back. It has, moreover, the undoubted right 
to be regarded as the product and record of the prevailing character 
and movement of the Jewish religion in the post-exilic, and especially 
in the post-Maccabean, period. The student of Judaism in New Testa- 
ment times cannot safely neglect this literature, however discouraging 
he may find the reading of it, and however hard it may be to distinguish 
in it the early and the late, and especially to get behind the effects of 
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the end of the temple and of the political independence of Judaism 
(70-135 A.D.). The volumes before us contain one small though impor- 
tant bit of this literature, one of the sixty-three books of the Mishna, 
the Pirke Aboth, or Sayings of the Fathers. The Mishna (200 A.D.) 
is a systematic arrangement, exposition, and elaboration of the Penta- 
teuchal laws. It must be regarded as the result of the principal work 
of the principal Jewish teachers for many generations. We know the 
names of the most important’ scribes whose work ‘it is (the Tanaim), 
and from this and other sources we know something about their teachings . 
and personalities. There can be no doubt that the reading of the 
Mishna and of proper selections—especially of haggadic material— 
from the Talmud, the Targums, and the Midrashim, including the 
earliest Jewish prayers and liturgies, is an indispensable means of learn- 
ing to think and feel as the Jews of Palestine, and especially as the 
scribes and Pharisees of Judea, did in the time of Jesus and Paul. 

But Hellenistic Judaism belongs also to the historical background 
and environment, if not directly of Jesus, yet of Paul and the New 
Testament; and for Hellenistic Judaism our available sources are 
many and extensive. Some, of course, are included in the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha, for the Septuagint was the sacred book of Hellenistic 
Judaism. But apart from this we possess, entire or in fragments, 
historical, philosophical, apologetic, and poetic works of Egyptian 
Jews, and above all most of the many works of Philo of Alexandria 
(about 20 B.c.—40 A.D.), who has his large place in the history both of 
the Jewish religion and of Greek philosophy. Then there is Josephus 
(about 37-105 A.D.), the historian on whom we depend for our knowledge 
of the course of events amid which Christianity arose. His significance 
for the student of New Testament times can be briefly indicated in 
the words of Hausrath: “Our task is to see the circumstances described 
by Josephus with the eyes of the Evangelists, and from their experiences 
to complete them; and also to read the narratives of the Gospels in 
connection with the historical circumstances described by Josephus.” 
In order to complete even so brief a sketch of our sources for Judaism 
in New Testament times it is necessary to add three remarks. In the 
first place the Old Testament, and pre-eminently the Pentateuch, was the 
authoritative canon of all Jews in this period. Judaism was the religion 
of a book. It was divided into many sects, but all acknowledged the 
same Torah, the same revealed will of God. The Mishna was the 
result of the study of the Pentateuch by Judean rabbis. Philo’s two 
principal works were an allegorical commentary on a part of the Pen- 
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tateuch, and a systematic treatment of the Mosaic laws. Josephus 
not only retells the sacred history, but attempts to set forth the law 
in systematic form. Paul and others must adjust the new gospel to 
the same sacred text. The second remark is that the New Testament 
itself is the most important source of the Judaism of its own time, and 
though it receives much light from other sources, it gives still more than 
it receives. John the Baptist, Jesus, Paul, and the authors of Hebrews, 
the Fourth Gospel, and the Revelation, witness to Judaism both by 
what they receive and approve, and by what they reject and oppose. 

The third remark is that the relations between Christians and 
Jews during the first two centuries, but especially until the Bar Cochba 
movement (132-135 A.D.), continued to be close. In the region of 
apocalyptical literature it has to be recognized that the line between 
Jewish and Christian authorship is hard to draw. There are in the 
volumes before us Jewish books in Christian revisions. Perhaps the 
New Testament Apocalypse can be so described. There can be no 
doubt that much can be learned about Judaism from the Christian 
Apocrypha contained in Vols. VIII and IX of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
The Didache may contain a Jewish book, the Two Ways, and witness 
to another region of close contact between Christians and Jews. The 
influence of Greek mystery cults upon Christianity may have been 
mediated through Judaism. The question whether a Jewish Gnosticism 
prepared the way for the Christian is indeed obscure. The fact that 
the Odes of Solomon impress many scholars as Jewish originals indicates 
at least the difficulty of the question how far Judaism was then develop- 
ing mystical sects. Professor Moore has recently shown that the official 
closing of the Jewish canon was due to the attraction which the Gospels 
and perhaps other Christian books exerted even in rabbinical circles 
in the second century. Harnack has just set forth freshly the importance 
of Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho (= R. Tarphon?), as a source for 
Judaism early in the second century." 

It is in the light of this general survey of the historical sources of 
Judaism in New Testament times that we can best give its right 
place to the collection before us. Here we have the chief surviving 
Jewish apocrypha, in the wider sense of that word; that is, the books 
of our own “Apocrypha” and other books extant in Greek or other 
versions, which Christians valued and kept after Jews had let them go; 


' The close relationship between Judaism and Christianity has been comprehen- 
sively treated by Hoennicke in his Das Judenchristentum im ersten und zweiten Jahr- 
hundert (1908). 
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books, -for the most part, which stood at least some chance, in some 
circles, because of age, popularity, or express claim, of gaining a place 
among the sacred Scriptures of Judaism and then of Christianity. 
There are, however, a few books to which neither this description nor 
the title Apocrypha or Pseudepigrapha can properly be applied. Since 
these volumes will not be at everyone’s hand I give below their contents, 
rearranging the books in approximately chronological order, and indi- 
cating the distinction between books believed by the editors to have 
been written in Hebrew or Aramaic, and those written in Greek, a 
distinction which is important though in some cases uncertain. 

The first and the last word of the reviewer of these significant 
volumes ought to be one of praise and gratitude, and the principal word 
between might well be one of exhortation to ministers and other students 
of the Bible to get and use this collection. We have here together, in 
English translation on the basis of a critical text, with sufficient and 
reliable introductions and explanatory notes, the books to which the 
student of the New Testament turns first, after the Old Testament, 
in his effort to understand the Judaism out of which Christianity came. 

For the English text of the Apocrypha we are told that “in a few 
cases the Revised Version has been adopted and emendations suggested 
in the notes.” We are left to discover for ourselves that the R.V. is 
followed in I Esdras, Judith, and Baruch (except for poetic arrange- 
ment); that it is altered only very occasionally in Wisdom; that it is 
more thoroughly revised in I and II Maccabees, Prayer of Manasses, 
and Additions to Esther; that Tobit is a rendering of the Sinaitic text, 
in place of the Vatican and Alexandrian which R.V. follows; and that 
Sirach has a wholly new version, based on the Hebrew so far as it is 
extant. Canon Charles, the general editor, contributes condensations— 
the complete text, with abridged introductions and notes—of his well- 
known editions of Jubilees, Martyrdom of Isaiah (the Jewish part of 
the Ascension of Isaiah), I and II Enoch, Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, Assumption of Moses, and the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch. 
In the case of II Enoch the translation from the Slavonic by Morfill, 
who died in 1909, is replaced by a new version by Mr. Forbes. A line 
in explanation of this would have been welcome. Dr. Charles also 
edits the Fragments of a Zadokite Work, separately printed in 1912. 
Mr. G. H. Box’s IV Ezra is a condensation of his admirable edition, 
The Ezra-Apocalypse, 1912. The Story of Ahikar is a reprint from 
the edition of 1898, in convenient parallel columns, of the translations 
from Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian, and adds the recently discovered 
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Aramaic text, of about 400 B.c., which pushes the date of the book back 
two or three hundred years, and indicates, probably, non-Jewish author- 
ship. Other books in the volume of Pseudepigrapha and all the Apoc- 
rypha proper are edited freshly for this work. 

For twenty years past the student in this field has been in ever- 
increasing and quite incalculable debt to Dr. Charles—now Canon of 
Westminster—the general editor of these volumes. One can have 
only sincere and grateful admiration for his untiring industry and 
amazing productivity in this obscure and difficult region of research. 
There is an intellectual and spiritual energy behind such labors that is 
our wonder and despair. 

It is natural to compare this collection with the two volumes of 
Kautzsch’s similar German work (1900), after which this is patterned. 
“On a smaller scale than the present work and embracing fewer books 
of this literature”; ‘the best work that has hitherto appeared on this 
literature as a whole, but many parts of it are already antiquated”: 
these are Canon Charles’s characterizations of it. The new work is not 
quite so uniform in its scale and manner of treatment as the old, and 
not quite so consistently adapted to a definite use. Kautzsch aimed 
to make the results of criticism accessible to the general reader. The 
work of Charles is adapted to that purpose so far as it is an abridgment 
of more elaborate editions; but the treatment as a whole is more tech- 
nical. Simpson’s elaborate textual apparatus for the Book of Tobit 
belongs to an edition of the Sinaitic Greek text, not to a translation 
of it, and is useful only to the student with the Greek text before 
him. Box and Oesterley’s Sirach could well have appeared as a separate 
volume, and a condensation of it in the present work. It occupies 
more than a third of the first volume, and is the most important con- 
tribution which these volumes make to the scholar’s equipment, worthily 
filling an empty place in English literature since the discovery of the 
Hebrew texts. In this case the separate commentary by Oesterley 
(Cambridge Bible, 1912) is the shorter and more popular treatment. 

If the intention was to make this literature more accessible to the 
average minister and student of the Bible, it should if possible have 
been more briefly and simply edited, and less sumptuously printed. 
For I must venture to descend to the homely subject of price, because 
this, more than the somewhat technical treatment, will, I fear, set 
bounds to its usefulness. Kautzsch costs 19 marks, and can be had 
by those who have an interest in it. Canon Charles tells us that “the 
greater part of these books [the Pseudepigrapha] have hitherto been 
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accessible only in expensive editions.” In fact the seven volumes by 
Charles already mentioned, together with the separate printing of his 
Fragments of a Zadokite Work, Box’s Ezra-A pocalypse, Ryle and James’s 
Psalms of the Pharisees, Taylor’s Sayings of the Fathers, eleven volumes 
in all, are listed at $35.80. The cost of the present work is, in England, 
£3 3s., and in America—because of the urgent preference of our govern- 
ment that we buy instead of this an equal weight, thirteen pounds, of 
American-made books—$19.25. Special students who have the sepa- 
rate editions must have this also; since, although it is made up in part 
of condensations of these, it contains also many wholly new and impor- 
tant editions. But I fear that it will seem out of the reach of the majority 
of those who would be interested to possess it. Would it not have been 
a feasible plan to have continued the publication of separate editions, 
in which, owing chiefly to Dr. Charles, English literature is already 
so far advanced; and in such a general collection as this to aim to reach 
a wider circle and encourage a more general reading of this literature ? 
Such an edition, with briefer introductions and notes, cheaper paper, 
and smaller type, might have made room, within smaller compass, for 
a still more complete collection of texts, something more nearly approach- 
ing the ideal of a source-book of Judaism in the New Testament period. 
It will I fear seem ungracious and useless now that this great work 
is before us to express the wish that it might have been in some respects 
different. But perhaps it may help rather than hinder the right use 
of the book as it is, to point out its limitations. It is of course inad- 
vertently that the preface prefixed to each volume states that “ Volume 
II contains all the remaining extant non-canonical Jewish books [in addi- 
tion to the Apocrypha of Volume I] written between 200 B.c. and 100 A.D., 
with possibly one or two exceptions.” This not only leaves no place 
for the two most voluminous Jewish writers of antiquity, Philo and 
Josephus, but it unfortunately gives the impression that we have here 
all the documents that are to be taken into account in the study of 
Judaism in New Testament times. How very far this is from being 
the case is evident from the survey of the literary records of Judaism 
with which this article begins. One need only read Schiirer’s discussion 
of sources in Volume I of his History of the Jewish People in the Time 
of Jesus Christ, and of Palestinian and Hellenistic Jewish literature in 
Volume V, to realize how much more the student has to reckon with. 
Dr. Charles’s selection is in fact nearly the same as that of Kautzsch. 
The two first volumes contain the same fifteen books. The second 
volume of Charles, the Pseudepigrapha, contains seventeen books, 
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four more than that of Kautzsch; but of the four only one is a pseud- 
epigraph, the Secrets of Enoch. The Story of Ahikar dates as early as 
500 B.c. and is rather “the oldest extant book of world-literature” 
(Eduard Meyer) than a book of Judaism. The Fragments of a Zadokite 
Work is a newly discovered Hebrew document of which we are glad 
to have an edition by Dr. Charles, but its date and significance remain 
as yet quite uncertain. The Pirke Aboth is a tractate of the Mishna, 
which is the fundamental text of the Talmud and the primary document 
of rabbinical Judaism. It is right to include it in a source-book of 
Judaism, but its inclusion opens the door into a large place. These 
three books, in fact, might well belong to a third volume of selections 
from Hebrew and Aramaic sources. 

But is the collection of Pseudepigrapha proper complete? If 
Pseudo-Aristeas is included, why not Pseudo-Hecataeus (fragments) 
and Pseudo-Phocylides? With the Wisdom of Solomon and IV Macca- 
bees, why not also the fragments of the early Hellenistic Jewish his- 
torians, apologists, poets, and philosophers? A translation of the 
texts printed by W. N. Stearns, Fragments from Grecian Jewish Writers, 
would occupy only a few pages, and their importance is not to be ques- 
tioned. 

It is natural that Charles should be partial to the apocalyptical 
and legendary literature to which he has devoted his life. He says 
that in the centuries immediately preceding and following the Christian 
era, the apocalypses “almost alone represented the advance of the higher 
theology in Judaism, which culminated in Christianity”; and speaks 
of “their immeasurable value as being practically the only historical 
memorials of the religious development of Judaism from 200 B.c. to 100 
A.D., and particularly of the development of that side of Judaism to 
which, historically, Christendom in large measure owes its existence.” 
Now there are some, Dr. James Drummond for example, who esteem 
very highly the religious significance of Philo. Others, especially Jewish 
scholars, emphasize the ethical and spiritual elements in the teachings of 
the rabbis. Charles finds that “the ethical element is the fundamental 
element in the chief books of this [apocalyptical] literature,” and that 
the ethical element present also in Talmudic literature “somehow lacks 
the fire and inspiration that distinguish it in the Pseudepigrapha.” 
In fact, ethical and spiritual religion is to be found in apocalypses like 
Enoch and Ezra, in Philo, and in the haggada of the rabbis, and in all 
three it is burdened and perverted by other things; in the apocalypses 
by curious speculations about the mysteries of heaven and earth and 
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of the future; in Philo by ingenious searchings after hidden meanings 
in every letter of Scripture; in the rabbinical literature by the anxious 
effort to hedge about every minute precept of the law with additional 
protective restrictions. In all three, ethical and spiritual religion was 
hampered and confined by the belief in the inviolable canon of Holy 
Scripture and in the chosen and peculiar people, Israel. Christianity 
received spiritual and ethical instruction and impulse from all sides, 
and inherited in a measure, with all its freedom, all these sorts of burdens 
and restrictions. Whether those of the apocalyptic type, or those of 
allegorism, or those of literalism and externality, were the more danger- 
ous and harmful is a question of impression. 

Important as the apocalyptical element in the New Testament 
is and indispensable as are the Jewish apocalypses for a historical 
understanding of this element, I cannot, for myself, assent to the opinion 
that the Book of Enoch is the most important Jewish book written 
between 200 B.C. and 100 A.D., because by its spiritualizing of the mes- 
sianic hope it made the rise of Christianity possible." The line that 
reaches from prophecy to Christianity does not run so straight through 
Daniel and Enoch. It is true that Christians early appropriated and 
developed the apocalyptical ideas of Judaism; but the Judaism to 
which Jesus attached himself was that of John the Baptist; and John 
was not an apocalyptist, but, as his contemporaries saw, a prophet 
of a far more ancient and a very different type, the type of Elijah, the 
type of Amos. That, in part, foreign influences, especially Persian, 
diverted Jewish prophecy into apocalyptical lines, and that Christianity 
was in part a revival of the native Jewish prophetic spirit, seems at least 
to state a part of the truth. But if it is a mistake to make one’s his- 
torical approach to Christianity exclusively along the line of the apoca- 
lypse, it is equally a mistake to suppose that the apocalyptical stream 
is, in the year 70, or 100, or 135, wholly diverted from Judaism into 
Christianity. Perhaps Charles does not mean to leave that impression. 
Akiba and his associates were both legalistic rabbis and apocalyptists; 
and the Talmud contains evidence that apocalyptical ideas were current 
through the centuries between the New Testament age and the revival 
of Hebrew apocalyptical writing in the Middle Ages. The apocalypse 
did not create Christianity, nor did the desertion of it change Judaism 
into a purely legalistic religion. But it is of course true that the influence, 
for better and for worse, of the Jewish apocalypse upon primitive Chris- 
tianity was deep-going and far-reaching. The possibility of such an 


* Charles, Book of Enoch, 2d ed., pp. vi, cviii. 
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interpretation of Jesus and of Paul as Schweitzer’s is proof enough of 
the importance of a constant study of this literature. 

Returning to the work before us, even if we regard it as meant 
especially to gather up the literature of the apocalypse, and enable 
the student to trace all the lines of connection it contains between 
Judaism and Christianity, we may still express the wish for somewhat 
more than is given. Schiirer could safely have been followed to the 
extent of including the Apocalypse of Abraham, the Paralipomena 
Jeremiae (Rest of the Words of Baruch), the fragments of lost works 
preserved in citations by the church Fathers, the Pseudo-Philonic 
Liber antiquitatum biblicarum, which is one of the “one or two” omis- 
sions which Charles explains as due to the lack as yet of a critical edition 
of the text. 

The student of apocalyptical literature needs in fact to make his 
beginning long before the Books of Daniel and Enoch, and to continue 
his studies, in Jewish and Christian books alike, well down into the 
Christian era. There are two contrasts that we are especially interested 
to understand. One is that between the national hope of Israel, which 
even at its highest belongs to this world, and the cosmic eschatology 
of the apocalypse proper, centering in the contrast between this world 
and the world to come, supernaturalistic and other-worldly in character, 
dualistic in its foundation. Was the first always the popular, the 
second the exceptional or the theological form of the hope? Was the 
first native to Israel, and the second the effect of foreign influences ? 
For the study of this problem the volumes before us furnish the most 
important documents, and many illuminating discussions. Compare, 
for example, the national hope of Sirach 36:1-17, or Psalms of Solomon, 
chap. 17, with the eschatology of Enoch, chaps. 37-71, or Assumption 
of Moses, chap. 10. Or compare the reaction of Jewish faith upon the 
destruction of Jerusalem in Baruch in the Apocrypha, with that of the 
Apocalypses of Ezra and Baruch. The other contrast that we need to 
trace and explain is that within the apocalyptical literature itself be- 
tween the cosmic and historic eschatology that centers in a world- 
catastrophe and the world-renewal, and the eschatology that is con- 
cerned with the fortunes of individual souls, good and bad, after death, 
that is, with detailed accounts of the various rewards of heaven and 
punishments of hell. The apocalypses here printed, like the New 
Testament Apocalypse, are almost entirely of the former type. The 
Apocalypse of Peter, which early rivaled that of John in popularity, 
is the earliest Christian representative of the second sort. There are 
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indeed beginnings in Enoch (e.g., chaps. 22, 27, 102-4), and especially in 
IV Ezra, chap. 7. It would have been worth while, if possible, to in- 
clude further materials bearing on the question of the sources, whether 
Jewish or heathen, whether oriental or Greek, of this later devel- 
opment of the apocalypse, which culminates for us in Dante. The 
Apocalypses of Elijah and Zechariah (Steindorff, 1899), and some 
eschatological sayings of the Talmud are important in this direction, 
and make it at least probable that Jewish apocalyptists had already 
received (from Greek Orphic cults, or from a common oriental source ?) 
impulses in this new direction. 

The ideal source-book of Judaism in the time of Christ might well 
extend its apocalyptical materials somewhat and then add a third 
volume of selections from rabbinical literature, and—how can we help 
adding ?—a fourth, of selections from Philo and Josephus. But what- 
ever criticism seems to be involved in these suggestions concerns what 
the volumes do not rather than what they do contain, and would 
not have been called for if it had not been for the unfortunate remark 
about “all the remaining extant non-canonical Jewish books,” and 
if the information needed to correct it had been given; if, instead of 
an argument for the greater value of the pseudepigraphic literature as 
compared with the rabbinic, the Introduction had contained a complete 
review, however summary, of all the known literary products of Judaism 
during this period, those extant and those known only by title or cita- 
tion, beginning with the latest parts of the Old Testament and includ- 
ing all the rabbinical writings which may contain traditions from the 
first two Christian centuries; so that the place and relative importance 
of the books here given would have been clear. 

For what these volumes offer we may well be grateful and proud, 
for they constitute a notable achievement of English scholarship. Our 
space quite prohibits the effort to describe in detail the treatment of 
each of the thirty or more books and the work of each of the twenty- 
eight contributors. That the work is not ail of equal excellence is 
inevitable, but it is careful and thorough work throughout. The 
introductions include discussions of the theological and ethical teachings 
of the books, and of their influence. An elaborate index helps the stu- 
dent to trace out special subjects, though it cannot of course take the 
place of the consecutive reading of the books themselves. Questions 
of date and place cannot always—indeed in this literature cannot 
often—be answered with certainty. Literary analysis can easily 
proceed too fast and too confidently. We know that both stories and 
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apocalypses are subject to constant changes with change of place and 
time and circumstance. But necessary as analysis sometimes is, it is 
well to remember that some one or some circle put the book together as 
it lies before us, and that it was used about as it is by many generations 
of people who did not notice or did not mind the inconsistencies between 
its different parts. Perhaps the books as they are represent the average 
Jew, whom we want to know, better than any of their component parts. 

Certainly these books are good and useful to read, as Jerome and 
Luther agree in affirming of the Apocrypha proper, good not only for 
“furtherance of the knowledge of the history,” but also “for example 
of life and instruction of manners.” It is an illuminating and fascinat- 
ing occupation to compare the wisdom of Jesus ben Sira with the 
Old Testament proverbial literature on the one side, and with the wisdom 
of Jesus of Nazareth on the other; to study the interaction of Hebrew 
and Greek ethics and religion (of which we are ourselves the product) 
in the Wisdom of Solomon, and to compare the place of “Wisdom”’ 
in his religion with that of Christ and the Spirit in the religion of Paul; 
to compare with Paul’s sense of sin and experience of the law that of 
the Ezra apocalyptist; to find the narrowness of Pharisaism in the 
Book of Jubilees, and its ideals and hopes amid trials in the Psalms of 
Solomon, and its joy in the law in Baruch or Aboth; to read in the Book 
of Enoch of the pre-existent Son of Man who is to judge the world; 
to trace in Enoch and Wisdom the beginnings of belief in the immortality 
of the spirit, in distinction from the more native Jewish idea of resur- 
rection; above all to look for the sense of God and the heart of religion 
beneath varying and strange forms of expression, and to realize— 
perhaps to our surprise—how much depth of religious feeling and 
beauty and power of language is to be found in books to which the 
unfortunate and in part unfitting names apocrypha and pseudepigrapha 
have given the reputation of falsity and worthlessness. It is surely 
not too much to say that the student of the Old and New Testaments is 
in duty bound to acquaint himself with this extra-canonical literature, 
and that it is indispensable to the proper pursuit of his task. For 
the texts themselves, in English form, and for the study of their place 
and meaning, these two volumes must for a long while maintain their 
place as the standard edition. 

FRANK C, PORTER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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THE DEUTERONOMIC TITHE 


The purpose of this discussion is to raise problems, rather than to 
solve them. Certain phases of the Hebrew law regarding the tithe 
have received little or no attention; and the hope that, when attention 
is called to them, others may be able to lighten our darkness is, perhaps, 
sufficient justification for this paper. 

The Old Testament references to the tithe are few in number and 
somewhat indefinite in character. The oldest law on the subject is 
that of Deuteronomy (12:6, 17; 14:22f., 28f.; 26:12f.). The only 
other legislation is in P, viz., Num. 18: 21-26 and Lev. 27:30-33. The 
legislation of J (Exod., chap. 34) and of E (Exod., chaps. 20-23) contains 
no allusion to it. Yet that there was payment of tithes prior to the 
requirements of the Deuteronomic law is practically certain. The 
story of Jacob at Bethel (Gen. 28:22 =E) seems to testify clearly to the 
custom of paying tithes at the shrine there in early times. This con- 
clusion is strengthened by Amos 4:4, which testifies to the custom as 
practiced at both Bethel and Gilgal in the eighth century B.c. The an- 
tiquity of tithing in Israel is also supported by Gen. 14:20, which records 
that Abraham paid tithes of his booty to Melchizedek, priest-king of 
Salem. But this support is a slender one in the present state of opinion 
regarding the date and character of this chapter. In view of these 
slight data and of the fact that tithing was a widely spread custom in the 
ancient world,’ it is safe to conclude that a tithe was paid at the various 
local shrines in Israel long prior to the Deuteronomic reformation. 

The new thing in Deuteronomy is the transfer of the offering of the 
tithe from the local shrines to the central sanctuary at Jerusalem. The 
tithe is to be taken of “all the increase of thy seed that cometh forth of 
the field year by year,” viz., “thy corn, thy new wine, and thine oil.” 
This, together with “the firstlings of thy herd and thy flock,” is to be 
eaten “before Yahweh thy God in the place where he shall choose to 


‘It is known to have existed in Babylonia (under the New Empire), Persia, 
Greece, Rome, Carthage, Lydia, Syria, China, Morocco, among the Sabaeans, and 
among Mohammedans generally. See C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Docu- 
ments, II (1901), 179 f. and Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts and Leiters (1904), 
pp. xi, 205 f., on the question as to the practice of tithing in Old Babylonia and 
Assyria. That tithing was practiced in Egypt is practically certain (cf. Gen. 41: 34), 
though in the inscriptions thus far translated I have been able to find only one dis- 
tinct reference to it. In the Harris Papyrus, Plate 57 1. 8 (see Breasted, Ancient 
Records, IV, § 354) the king declares that he has not taken a tithe of the temple slaves 
for his own use, as former rulers had done. The careful measurements of fields 
recorded seem also to have been made for purposes of taxation or tithing. 
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establish his name,” by the offerer and his family, his slaves, and the 
Levites of his village. Every third year these same Levites, together 
with the widows and orphans, are to receive the whole of the year’s 
tithe for their support. 

Now, questions arise. If a community was expected to take its 
tithe to Jerusalem and eat it all, as well as the firstlings of flocks and 
herds, at a single feast, how relatively small the crops must have been! 
If the community could eat one-tenth of the year’s produce at a single 
feast, how could they subsist for the remainder of the year on the remain- 
ing nine-tenths of the crop? It might be supposed that the term “tithe”’ 
here was a conventional one, and, like the number forty, not to be taken 
literally! | But any reduction of this sort, it must be borne in mind, 
is at the expense of the support of the Levites and the poor, whose 
triennial “tithe” was one of their main sources of supplies. Then 
again, the later law in Lev. 27:30 ff. includes the tithe of the flocks and 
herds and expressly provides that they shall be counted fairly and 
taken as they come, viz., “all the tithe of the herd and the flock, all 
which passeth under the rod, the tenth shall be holy to Yahweh.” This 
shows that the numerical significance of “tithe” persisted down to the 
end of the legislative process. 

The problem is accentuated by the fact that according to I Sam. 
8:15, 17 (cf. I Sam. 17:25; Amos 7:1) the king demanded a tithe of the 
flocks and of the produce of the fields; while according to I Kings 
4:7 ff., 22f. the land was organized into twelve districts, each one of 
which was responsible for a month’s support of the royal establish- 
ment.? Was the poor farmer, consequently, at least twice mulcted, and 
to a total of one-fifth or more of all that he raised? This is not impos- 
sible; but the spirit and attitude of the Deuteronomic law toward the 
poor is quite the contrary of this. Was there then a conflict between 
the secular and the religious on this point and are the Deuteronomic law 
on the one hand, and I Sam 8:15, 17 on the other, a protest against the 
imposition of a royal tithe and a filing of a prior and exclusive claim for 
the tithe on Yahweh’s behalf ?3 

Still another complication of the problem is at hand in the institution 


* My colleague, Dr. D. D. Luckenbill, calls my attention to the fact that the 
Assyrian e3ru, eSreti, was probably used in this inexact way, in that at times it seems 
to be practically equivalent to the term “tax” and to carry no precise arithmetical 
connotation. ; 

* According to Aristotle’s Oecon. 13456 and 1352b, the sovereigns of Babylonia 
and Persia were in part supported by tithes; see Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 169. 

3 So Holzinger on Num. 18; 21 ff. 
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of the fallow year. On any interpretation of this custom, it involved 
an average annual loss to the farmer and the country of one-seventh of 
the products of the soil. This, added to the royal tithe and the sacred 
tithe, makes a total of a little more than one-third of the crops each 
year, besides the sacred firstlings of the flocks and herds and the royal 
tithe of the flocks. Furthermore, if the fallow year involved the with- 
drawal of all land from cultivation each seventh year, as is com- 
monly supposed, what became of the tithe for that year? Should not 
the law have taken some account of such a break in the regular pro- 
cedure? And how could the populace live for two successive years upon 
the product of one year, especially if one-tenth of that product had 
been already eaten up at the start, and that within a day ortwo? This 
latter phase of the economic problem—certainly a most acute one— 
is disposed of if we conceive of the fallow year as operating upon a differ- 
ent basis. It seems necessary to conclude that various sections of a 
man’s farm lay fallow in rotation, so that each year a new piece, approxi- 
mately one-seventh of his whole area, was withdrawn from cultivation, 
while the previous year’s fallow was restored to tillage.t There is 
nothing in the law of the Covenant Code (Exod. 23:10 ff.) that militates 
against this view and in the Deuteronomic Code no mention is made 
of the fallow year, which is sure proof that no change from the Covenant 
Code had yet been made. Thus the burden would be evenly distributed 
throughout the years, instead of coming with crushing weight in a single 
year. The fact that the closely related law regarding the release of 
slaves every seventh year (Exod. 21: 2 ff.) evidently contemplates a 
continuous six-year period of service for each and every slave, no 
matter at what time his servitude began, lends strong support to this 
interpretation of the fallow year. 

The question still remains whether the peasant farmer could possibly 
carry a tax of one-third of his crops every year, in addition to the rent 
due the landlord, and other religious and social obligations. Even if 
we eliminate the royal tithe, as suggested above, by treating the sacred 
tithe as having displaced it, the tax will still amount to nearly one- 
fourth, not counting the firstlings of the flocks and herds. Nor was the 
yield of Palestine’s acreage so unusually heavy as to make such a tax 
rate easier upon the farmer there than elsewhere. 


Cf. C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian Doomsday Book (1901), pp. 19 f.; where it is 
pointed out that around Harran in Mesopotamia in many cases less than half of the 
land was under tillage at any one time and that in some cases fields lay fallow eve’ 
alternate year. , 
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Consideration of these facts together with the question with which 
we started (viz., how could the tithe possibly be eaten at a feast of short 
duration ?) forces us to ask whether or not the tithe was a bona-fide 
tenth of all the products of the soil. It is held by several scholars’ 
that it was not, but that the Deuteronomic law simply applied the name 
tithe to the old offering of the first fruits. In support of this it may be 
urged that in Deut. 12:6, 11, 17; 14:23, and 15:19 f. first fruits are not 
mentioned, but the tithe occupies the place in conjunction with firstlings 
that would naturally be given to first fruits if they were to be offered 
in addition to the tithe. This would also explain the silence of the 
earlier legislation upon the subject of tithes, in that the first fruits 
there mentioned are the equivalent of the later tithe. In Deut. 26:2 ff., 
however, an offering of first fruits is distinctly provided for. This 
does away with the possibility of equating tithe and first fruits, unless 
we may suppose that this offering of first fruits was merely a symbolical 
survival of the old practice, which itself had been swallowed up in the 
tithe. The phraseology of this regulation regarding the first fruits 
differs from that of Exod. 23:19, exactly in this respect, that the latter 
seems to call for the presentation of all the first fruits to Yahweh while 
the former requires only a small basketful. A more serious obstacle, 
however, to the identification of the tithe with the first fruits is the 
fact that in Deut. 18:4 the first fruits are listed among the things given 
for the support of the priests, the Levites. The only way to overcome 
this difficulty is by the radical step of eliminating 18:4 as a later addi- 
tion. But there is no ground for such a treatment of the verse aside 
from the fact that it is in conflict with 14: 22 ff., if the latter is to be inter- 
preted as identifying tithe and first fruits. It seems the part of sober 
interpretation and criticism to abandon the identification of tithe and 
first fruits rather than to excise 18:4 simply in order to maintain it. 

There is certainly no basis for the suggestion that the tithe was 
merely a tenth of the first fruits.? The objections to the identification 
of tithe and first fruits all hold good here. Furthermore, if such had 
been the intention of the law, it surely would have been indicated in 
some way; but there is not the slightest hint to that effect. It has also 
been suggested that the whole tithe was not brought to the sanctuary 
and eaten before Yahweh, but only a certain proportion of it. But the 

1 E.g., W. Nowack, Archdologie, p. 257; G. F. Moore, Encyclopedia Biblica, 
article ““Tithes”; Holzinger, on Num. 18:21 ff.; C. Steuernagel, on Deut. 14:22 ff. 

2 As proposed by I. Benzinger, Encyclopedia Biblica, article “Taxation” (§ 9 f.). 

3So Dillmann on Deut. 14:28 ff. 
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mere fact that in Deut. 26:12 the word “all’’ appears in connection 
with the tithe of the third year is hardly sufficient to support the con- 
tention that in the other two years all the tithe was not brought to the 
shrine. Nor does it seem possible to suppose that the tithe was not 
intended to apply to all the products of the soil, for in Deut. 14:22 the 
injunction applies to “all the increase of thy seed which comes forth of 
the field year by year”; and in vs. 23, “grain, wine, and oil” are specifi- 
cally mentioned. 

The charity tithe of the third year also raises questions. This is 
provided for in Deut. 14:28f. and 26:12 f., which prescribe that “all 
the tithe of thine increase in that year” (viz., “the third year, the year 
of tithing”) shall be brought forth and deposited “within thy gates” 
as a source of supply for the hungry Levites, sojourners, fatherless, and 
widows of the town, “who shall come, and shall eat, and be satisfied.” 
The manner and time of eating are not specified, so that we do not 
know whether a single great feast for the Levites and the poor in each 
town was contemplated, or a series of meals at suitable times under 
public auspices, or a doling-out to such as were in need upon their 
application from time to time to the proper authorities. It seems, on the 
whole, more likely that it was administered as a sort of poor-rate or 
poor-fund for the alleviation of cases of need as they might arise than 
that it was consumed in reckless feasting. This seems so especially 
from the fact that emphasis is laid on the requirement that the Levite 
has no lot nor inheritance with the rest of Israel. The triennial tithe 
is intended as a partial compensation to him for that lack. 

If the triennial tithe was a poor-fund and if it was identical in 
scope and quantity with the tithe of the other two years,’ it will be seen 
that any interpretation which involves a diminution of the regular 
tithe entails a corresponding diminution of the amount available for 
charity toward the poor and the Levite. The Levite, to be sure, was not 
wholly dependent upon the triennial tithe. He had his portion in the 
annual tithe and he received portions of all sacrificial animals (Deut. 
18:1, 3, 4), together with the first fruits of grain, wine, oil, and wool. 
He also seems to have had some private property, real estate or personal 
(Deut. 18:8). The poor were by no means so well cared for by the law. 
They were largely left to the generosity of the well-to-do, the only 
legal allotments to them being a share in the great annual feasts (Deut. 
16:11, 14), the forgotten sheaf (24:19), the gleanings of the olive and 

*So, e.g., Driver, Deuteronomy, ad loc.; Benzinger, Encyclopedia Biblica, article 
“Taxation”; G. F. Moore, Encyclopedia Biblica, article “‘Tithes.” 
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fruit trees (24:20), and the untilled crop of the fallow fields (Exod. 23: 
10). The triennial tithe of 14:29 and 26:12 was probably, therefore, 
one of their chief means of subsistence. 

If the triennial tithe was simply the ordinary annual tithe devoted 
to a specific purpose one year in every three, how is the fact of such a 
special application of the third year’s tithe to be accounted for? Why 
was the tithe not so used every year? If the triennial tithe constituted 
any large proportion of the maintenance of the Levite and the poor, 
it is difficult to understand how they were sustained during the two 
years in which they received no such tithe. Such periodic and spas- 
modic charity would be almost worse than none at all; for it would but, 
tend to demoralize by interrupting the habits of industry and thrift 
developed during the lean years. It is an impracticable supposition 
that the triennial tithe was stored up and made to cover the needs of 
the entire three years. If the tithe were abundant enough for such a 
procedure, it would but intensify the difficulty we recognized at the start, 
in that the amount to be eaten at the annual feast in the other two. 
years would be appallingly large. Furthermore, facilities for storage 
were probably not good enough to insure the conservation in good con- 
dition of so much produce for so long a time. Still further, we wonder 
at what point the series of triennial cycles was started out. Of course, 
if the sabbatical year in which land was to lie fallow came regularly 
throughout the land every seventh year, the “third year” would 
naturally be counted from the sabbatical year. But such a sabbatical 
year seems practically out of the question. 

Such difficulties as these compel us to question. After all, would a 
practical legislation ever contemplate such anomalies as the foregoing ? 
Are we not bound to suppose that the triennial tithe was not administered 
in any such way as we have thus far considered? Driver well says 
that the expression “year of tithing” in Deut. 26:12 ‘‘seems to authorize 
the inference that some ancient custom, connected with the payment of 
the tithe, must have led to every third year being called xar’ éoxyv, 
the tithe-year.” Benzinger declares‘ that “by the ‘third year’ we are 
to understand not a fixed date holding good for the whole country, but a 
relative one, falling differently in different places or with different families, 
yet always in such a way that every year some portion of the Israelite 
nation was paying its ‘tithe of the third year’ for the poor and similar 
objects.” This suggestion may well be in the right direction, for it does 
away with the impracticable character of the legislation and makes of 


1 Encyclopedia Biblica, article ‘Taxation’ ( §10). 
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it an intelligible and useful institution. Possibly this “year of tithing” 
is to be connected in some way with the custom of fallowing the land. If 
one-seventh of the fields lay untilled every year, perhaps the “third 
year’”’ was counted from the fallow year. In this way, each piece of 
fallow land would pay a special tithe in the third year after it came 
back into tillage. Thus one-seventh of the land would always be paying 
the third-year tithe and the spasmodic and periodic character of the 
charity would be done away with. This would certainly be a tithe 
sharply distinguished from the annual tithe and there would be no 
insuperable difficulty in the way of regarding it even as a second tithe’ 
upon the portions of the land to which it applied. The reason for the 
selection of the third year in such a usage, it must be granted, does not 
appear; but to this objection all proposed explanations so far lie open. 
Later laws and customs support some such understanding of the third-year 
tithe as this in at least two respects. In the first place, the importance 
attached to the tithe as one of the main sources of support for the priest- 
hood is more easily understood as a development from previously exist- 
ing practice than as the sheer invention of fertile imaginations; cf. Mal. 
3:8-10; Neh. 10:37 ff.; 12:44; 13:5 ff.; Num. 18:21 ff.; Lev. 27:30 ff.; 
2 Chron. 31:5 ff. The third-year tithe, if so administered as to consti- 
tute a steady and constant source of supply, would furnish just the sort 
of starting-point required. The law which disposed of a part of the 
steadily flowing stream of tithes to the advantage of the priesthood was 
later made to include all of it. In the second place, the same considera- 
tion holds true of the later interpretation of the third-year tithe as a 
second tithe in addition to the general tithe levied annually; so, e.g., 
Tobit 1:7 f.; Josephus, Antig., IV, viii, 22; and Jerusalem Targum on 
Deut. 26:12f.; and the Greek rendering of the same passage. It is 
quite true that the language of Deuteronomy does not specify this as a 
second tithe. But it must be considered that the Deuteronomist was 
probably not introducing anything new here, but dealing with facts 
wholly familiar to those for whom he was legislating. Thus the terms 
he used may well have carried a significance that escapes us because of 
our lack of that knowledge of the entire situation which was possessed 
by the Deuteronomist’s contemporaries. 

On this interpretation of the third-year tithe, the burden upon the 
farming population would be heavy, but not unbearable. One-tenth of 

*As LXX translates it in Deut. 26:12, viz., 7d debrepov éwidéxarov, which 
rendering, however, is probably due to a misreading of M2W as M"9W. Yet the 


rendering shows how this tithe was understood in the age when the Greek rendering 
of the Pentateuch was made. 
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the produce of six-sevenths of a farmer’s land was given as general tithe 
each yéar; one-seventh of his land lay idle annually; and one-tenth of 
one-seventh of his land, or of one-sixth of his land under tillage, was tithed 
a second time each year. The sum total of this taxation would amount 
to a trifle more than the produce of one-fourth of his total acreage. 
To this must be added, however, the required offering of the firstlings 
of the flocks and herds, the annual contribution toward the support of 
the royal court (see p. 120), and, in the case of the peasant farmer, the 
annual rent. 

This suggestion as to the range of the third-year tithe is not put forth 
as a definitive solution, but merely as a provocation to thought and 
investigation. The whole legislation regarding the tithe is beset with 
problems. The extravagant and impracticable character of the tithing 
requirements of the Priestly Code and the Chronicler has long been 
recognized and the impossibility of reconciling them with the Deutero- 
nomic law has been freely acknowledged. But the uncertainty and 
obscurity of the Deuteronomic legislation itself has not been brought 
as fully to light as is desirable, if we are to make any progress in the 
accurate interpretation of that legislation. Such a study as this cannot 
but bring to our attention afresh the fact that Deuteronomy is not 
primarily a lawbook, but a collection of sermonic addresses. We ought, 
therefore, not to insist too strongly upon obtaining from Deuteronomy 
strict, definite, and explicit statements of law and fact. We go to 
preachers not for legislation but for inspiration. 

It is also more than probable that the actual practice of the people 
in general and of the temple staff in particular was not solely guided by 
so incomplete and ambiguous a set of laws as that of the Deuteronomic 
Code. The custom of the ages as it had come down to the days of Josiah 
was more rigid and more specifically defined and was not likely to have 
been wholly set aside and abandoned upon the appearance of the Deu- 
teronomic law. This custom had doubtless also formulated itself in 
laws and much of this old legislation is probably incorporated, with 
more or less modification, in the legislation of P. 

J. M. Powrs Smitx 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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ST. LUKE’S VERSION OF THE DEATH OF JUDAS 


In the American Journal of Theology for July, 1900, I discussed in 
some detail the two variant accounts of the death of Judas in the Gospels, 
with the object of finding out what was the historical nucleus of the 
divergent traditions, supposing, that is, that a sensible historical nucleus 
could be detected, after we had removed those strata of the tradition 
which could be identified as a folk-lore deposit. The immediate motive 
of the inquiry was the discovery, which I had made, that in the story of 
Ahikar, one of the most widely diffused of popular tales in both Greek 
and Semitic circles, the villain of the piece disappears from public view 
in a manner which is identical with that assigned to Judas in the Acts 
of the Apostles, when we have introduced one slight and necessary 
correction to the current text: for just as in the story of Ahikar, his 
treacherous son, Nadan, after his villainies have returned upon his own 
head, swells up like a bag and bursts, so in the Acts, when we correct the 
text so as to read, “And he swelled up and burst asunder,” etc., we have 
a perfect parallel between the fate of the traitor of the New Testament 
and him of the Old Testament Apocrypha (using the word Apocrypha 
in a somewhat wider sense than would be allowed by the Council of 
Trent or the Thirty-Nine Articles). The reason for the correction 
lay in the supposition that it got rid of the unintelligible spyyys éyévero 
(“He fell flat” or “He fell headlong”), by a substitution of another 
expression, tpyoGeis, of which traces could be found in the oldest of the 
outlying eastern versions. Moreover, when the correction was made 
(and it should be noted that it is not fair to describe it as a conjectural 
emendation), we could see the reason for the development of a number of 
striking legends concerning the death of the traitor, dating from the 
time of Papias and therefore almost coeval with the Acts, according to 
which Judas continued in the world a bloated and hateful form, who met 
his death at last by being crushed by a carriage which he could not pass, 
or some similar explanation. The emendation “he swelled up” was 
the co-ordinating link between the story of Ahikar in pre-Christian times 
and the stories told by Papias and others in later Christian days. It 
was the co-ordinating factor in a mass of disconnected folk-lore. 

Assuming the text to be thus restored to its original form by the 
substitution of rpyoGe’s for rpyvys éyévero, it was natural to examine 
what meaning was originally intended by the substituted expression. 
In what sense did Judas “‘fall flat” or “fall headlong”? It was easy to 
see that the early Christian Fathers had tried to harmonize the new 
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expression with an account given in Matthew, according to which Judas 
did not “swell up and burst,” but simply “hanged himself’; it is a 
variant tradition invented to get rid of the objectionable details in the 
original story, and an exact parallel can be found to it in the Ahikar tra- 
dition where the sensitiveness of later editors obscured the force of the 
original melodrama. Harmonization, however, seldom retains its hold 
finally upon the reflecting mind; suspicion is aroused, and becomes 
matured into critical examination; the harmonized stories fall apart, 
and the duality of the tradition is once more disclosed. 

When the alternative zpyvyjs had become established and its natural 
interpretation had become current in ecclesiastical circles, it was sug- 
gested by me that the words “falling prone” gave rise to a parallel with 
the crawling serpent in the first chapters of Genesis, and a number of 
legendary statements were collected, which identified Judas with a snake, 
and sometimes with a snake that burst asunder. This part of the 
argument was not as forcible or as clear as the first part, but it was not 
altogether deficient in the power of co-ordinating traditions which were 
known to have existed in various quarters. 

The net result of the inquiry was to confirm suspicions, already 
current in many quarters, as to the historicity of the suicide of Judas. 

At this point I left the matter, and I do not know of any serious con- 
tribution to the Judas problem, until quite recent times, when the whole 
question of the text in the Acts, and its interpretation, was reopened 
by Dr. Chase, the present bishop of Ely, in an article in the Journal of 
Theological Studies for January, 1912. 

The article is headed, “On zpyvjs yevopevos in Acts 1:18.” Its 
object is to show that there is no need to emend the passage as suggested 
by myself and others on the faith of the outlying versions or other con- 
siderations: for the word zpyvys does not mean, is this connection, the 
equivalent of the Latin pronus, but is itself a medical term denoting a 
disease, and implying a bodily state of inflammation or turgescence. The 
suggestion is a brilliant one; it removes the necessity for emendation 
of the text (which otherwise would seem to be demanded, for as Dr. 
Chase says, “How woefully feeble is the expression mpymjs yevopevos, 
having become prone!”’); and it gives us the prospect of finding St. Luke’s 
hand in one more passage which had been suspected of interpolation. 

On this hypothesis, the connection with the story of Papias concern- 
ing the death of Judas could, if required, be made directly from the text 
of the Acts: for rpyoGeis and mpyvys yevopevos are now to be regarded 
as strictly synonymous phrases. 
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Dr. Chase bases his interpretation, by which, as Harnack says, he 
has added a new word to the lexicon of the New Testament Greek, on 
the fact that the two verbs, wiumpyu, “to burn,” and mp7Ow, “to 
swell out by blowing,” coincide in the forms of their aorists érpyca and 
éxpnoOnv, and appear to have also coalesced in meaning. In medical 
language wipxpyym, is used of swelling caused by inflammation, and 
Dr. Chase suggests that zpyvjs is connected with the same root. 

The question arises at once whether the word can be found in any 
of the medical writers in the sense required; and here the confirmation 
desired appears to be absent, for Dr. Chase admits that “in a cursory 
search, I have not discovered any instance of the adjective rpyvjs in 
medica] writers in the sense of ‘swollen,’ ‘inflamed.’”’ This is a serious 
defect, but it is compensated for in several directions: first of all, by the 
demonstration that mpyvjs yevopuevos is in St. Luke’s manner, and we 
might almost say in his medical manner. The best instance by way of 
parallel is yevopevos oxwAnxdBpwros in Acts 12:23; in the next place, 
it is noted that in Wisd. 4:19, the expression pyga abrodvs ddwvous mpyveis 
is rendered in the Old Latin (and in the Armenian) by “disrumpet illos, 
inflatos sine voce.” Such is, in the briefest statement, the hypothesis 
of Dr. Chase for the explanation of the perplexing expression in the first 
chapter of the Acts. 

As we have intimated above, the argument has convinced Professor 
Harnack, who, in an article in Theologische Literaturseitung for April 
13, 1912, expresses his adherence to Dr. Chase’s views and points out the 
important conclusions that follow from them: “Chase hat sich der 
Dienst erworben, ein neues griechisches Wort entdeckt zu haben— 
durch dieselbe Methode, nach der ein unsichtbarer Planet entdeckt 
worden ist.” 

Harnack concludes by saying that the account of Judas’ death in 
the Acts is apparently an excerpt, which is based upon a previously 
existing legend. The legend was quite independent of the Matthean 
story, but may very well have been the underlying material for the 
Papias narrative. Dr. Preuschen took an opposite view to Professor 
Harnack; perhaps because he was not so thoroughly convinced of the 
Lukanity of the Acts. 

In his recently published commentary on the Acts, he suggests that 
the Armenian version involves an original mpyo@eis and not zpyvjs; 
that there is no ground for translating rpyvjs in the sense of “swollen 
up”; that in Sap. Sal. 4:17 we ought to translate the word “headlong,” 
and regard the old Latin inflatos as under the influence of the Acts. 
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He even suggests that xpyoGeis may have been the original word in 
this passage also! 

My own opinion inclines strongly to the belief that Dr. Chase’s 
explanation is the correct one. I do not in the least regard this as a 
contradiction of my theory that the whole incident is a folk-lore method of 
getting rid of the villain of the piece. The parallel with Ahikar stands 
just as clear as before, except that we have to allow for some modifica- 
tion of the already existing legend by Luke, in writing the matter up 
from a medical point of view. He has replaced fact to some extent by 
symptoms; but the result of the disease is the same. 

Now let us point out one important matter that stands to some 
extent in connection with this incident incorporated by Luke. 

It has been assumed (and it is part of a larger question) that the 
language of the incident in Acts is both medical and Lukan; it is medical 
and, therefore, Lukan; or, if we regard the Lukan authorship as suffi- 
ciently established, it is Lukan, and so probably medical. One of the 
forms of speech which occur in the argument is the Lukan use of yev- 
dmevos in describing medical symptoms. Dr. Chase gives illustrations 
from Hippocrates, which may, perhaps, furnish a key to the style, but 

are not really necessary. 
Now one of the most striking instances of the kind referred to, after 
mpyvys yevouevos and yevdpevos oxwAnxdBpwros, is the expression in 
Luke 22:43, yevopevos év dywvig. If this is a medical term (and the 
whole passage has a medical look), then it is Lukan. In that case, 
we may dismiss the idea that the verses Luke 22:43, 44 are not genuine. 
They respond to the test for Lukanity which we have acquired, in such 
a way as to preclude doubt. They are included in double brackets by 
Westcott and Hort, as containing “important matter apparently derived 
from extraneous sources.” We have, however, seen that they do not 
answer to the description of being extraneous. So the question is raised 
as to whether it is possible that the verses have been excised for dog- 
matic reasons. Can we identify a school of religious thought to which 
the words would have been obnoxious? and can we identify the source 
from which the omission was derived by those MSS which do not contain 
the verses? The answer to the first question is obvious; the verses as they 
stand are fatal to the position taken up by the Doketists. While they 
stand in the text, the Doketist position is scripturally untenable: for 
how would it be possible to regard, with the Doketists, the sufferings of 
Christ as an illusion, in the face of the agony and bloody sweat? Now 
Doketism is one of the oldest of heresies, and, while it lasted, one of the 
most active. It has left its mark on the Christian records, as for instance 
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in the fabricated Gospel of Peter, where our Lord appears “as not having 
any pain,” and in the legends which describe how he escaped the cross 
and allowed someone else to be crucified in his stead (perhaps as his’ 
double). There is, therefore, no difficulty in divining what a Doketist 
would do with St. Luke and his testimony. 

The other question relates to the MSS by whose testimony the omis- 
sion is commonly justified. Leaving on one side those which merely 
suggest obelization, the group, upon which attention must be fixed, con- 
tains BRT and is supported by the Egyptian versions and some stray and 
scattered evidence. It is evidently an Alexandrian omission, and not 
a Western non-interpolation. The evidence is exactly described in the 
margin of the later Syriac in the words, “This section of the gospels 
is not found among the Alexandrians”’; the value of the testimony being 
increased by the fact that the version in question was corrected at a 
convent a few miles outside Alexandria. It is Alexandrian Doketism 
(to bring our two lines of inquiry together) that is responsible for the 
omission. The Logos of the schools banished the suffering Christ of 
the Scriptures. 

It would be easy to enlarge on this theme, by discussing the necessary 
Doketist elements in Alexandrian theology; but probably enough has 
been said. In view of the Lukanity of the verses, it will not be longer 
possible to maintain, with Dr. Hort, that there are no traces of heretical 
depravation of the Scriptures, nor, inter alia, that the text of Codex B 


is strictly neutral. 
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Luke 10:1 add xax before érépous | omit dio" | omit dbo? 2 ovy for dé | 
tr. to exBadn epyaras 3 add eyw before drooré&\kw 4 unde for pr | 
acracacba for dordonofe 5 orxeray ecepxnodas for eioéNOnre oixiay 
6 tr. to 9 exer | eravaravonra for éxavarahcerat 7 eobiovres for 
éoBovres | omit xal mivoyres | add eorw after atrod 8 dexovra for 
béxwvrar 10 ewepxnobat for elo\Onre | rAarvovs for tAareias 11 Vu 
first written for jyiv: changed to muy by 1st hand | omit bya 
1st hand, supplied above by 2d hand | add nywyw after rodas | add 
ed vpas after Hyyixev 13 ova for Odai' | xopefew for Xopateivr | Bnboai- 


* A collation with the text of Westcott and Hort, begun in the July number and 
continued in October. 
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dav for BnOcaida | omit ei | cvdover for Dida | eyevovro for éyerpO yaar | 
xaOnuevat for xabquevor 14 otdom for Diba 15 xamwepvaovy’ for 
Kagapvaobp | 7 for ui) | add rov before obpavod | wpwhewa for tyw- 
Ojon | omit rod | karaBiBacPnon for xaraBjoy 16 amooridovra for 
érocreihavra 17 omit dt0|w for rg 19 omit rod before wareiy | 
omit rnv before divamw 20 rva (xvevpa) for mvebpara | eypadn 
for évyéyparra: 21 o tnoous for ro dyiw | tr. to eyevero evdoxera 
22 add kat orpadets mpos Tous wabnras evrev before Tavra | yiyrwoxer 
for ywwoxe | eav for Gv | Bovderar for BotAnrar 23 Kab’ for xar’ 
24 ovx for ovx' | evdov for eldavy 25 add xat before AXéywr 26 avayi- 
yuwoxers for dvaywwoxers 27 add rns before xapdias | e£ odns THs 
yuxns for é dn rH Yux7 | e& oAns Ts ioxvos for & Sp TH ioxin | €€ 
odns Tns dtavoras for év An Ty Stavoia 29 dixarovv for dixaraoar 30 add 
de after drodaPew | teprxw for leperxa | add rvyxdvovra after Hubara 
31 ovvkuptay for ovykupiayr | xaraBavwr for karéBarvey 32 omit 6é | add 
vyevouevos after Aeveirns 33 capapirns for Dayapeirns | add avrov after 
iiav 35 add efedOwr after aijproy | add avrw after elwev 36 add ovv 
after ris 37 ovv for déair@ 38 evevero de ev for Ev dé | add xa before 
airés 38 Tov oiKxov avrns for rH olxiay 39 ravrn for ryde | rapa- 
xaBeoaca for mapaxabecBeioa | rapa for mpds | tnoov for xvupiov 
40 eveateduev for xaréd\ecTev | eve for elroy 41 enoovs for Kipws | 
evos for ddiywv | omit # évds 42 papa for Mapiady | de for yap | add 
am before airijs 

11:2 mpocevxecOat for mpovebynobe | add nuwy o ev Tots ovpavots 
after Ilarep | add yevnOnrw ro OedAnua gov ws ev ovpayw Kat Em YnS 
after Bactdeia cov 4 odtdAoper first written for dgiowev: changed by 
1st hand to adevowev | add adda puvcat nuas aro Tov movnpov after 
mwepacuov s eperforeirn 7 eorww for eiciv 8 avrov dtdos for didov 
abrod | bwon for dwoer 9 avvxOnoera for avovynoerar 10 evpioxel | 
avnxOnoerat for dvovynoerat 11 tr. to o vios atrnoet | add aprov un 
Aor emtbwoet avtw 1 Kat before ixOiy | tr. to emubwoer avrw 12 ay at- 
tnon for airnoe | un ertdwon for érviwoer 14 add xat avro ny before 
kwpov 15 eroy for eirap | BeedSeBoun’ for BeefeBovdr | exBaddew for 
é&kBadrXer 16 tr. to tap avrov efnrovy e£ ovpavov 17 peptobewa for 
diapepiobeioa 18 eveproOn for dteuepiobn | BeedhfeBoud’ for BeefeBovd | 
exBadder for éxPaddrew we 19 omit ei 5é eyw & BeefeBovrA exBardrAw 
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éya 22 add o before ioxupdrepos | vexnoe: for vuxnon 24 add de 
after “Oray | add avaravow after eipioxoy | omit rére 25 omit oxo- 
Adforvra 26 tr. to erra €repa TvevpaTa TovnpoTepa €avrov 27 tr. to’ 
yurn dwvnv 29 omit yeved? | emt{nrer for fnret | add rov mpopnrov 
after IwvG 30 omit 6 before "Iwvas | tr. to onuoy rots vuveverracs 
31 godouwvros for LoAroudvos' 33 add de after Oddels | Peyyos for 
os 37 add tis after Dapiaios | apiornoe: for dpiornon 38 evdwy 
for iéav 40 ovx’ for obx | ka for kal 42 omit dé | advevar for rapetvar 
44 add ypayparets Kat papioaon vroxpirat after dyiy | omit rd before 
pvnueta | omit of? 48 wapruperre for uaprupés éore | add avrwy ra 
pvnuca after oixodouetre 49 omit cai before é& | amoxrevovow 1st hand: 
amoxrewvovow 2d | exduwtovow for cal duwtovow 50 exxuvvopevoy for 
éxxexupévov 51 add rov before aiuaros twice 53 Aeyovros de avrov 
TavTa mpos avrouvs for KaxeiBev é&eXOdvros abrod 54 add {nrovrres 
before @npedoa | add iva xarnyopnoovew (w supplied above -ov- by 2d 
hand) avrov after ordyaros a’rov 

12:1 tr. to Twy dapicawy ris eri UTOKpLoELs 2 cuvKeKxaduppevov 
for ovyKexaduppévoy 4 amoxrevovrwy for amoxrewoyrwy 5 Badri for 
éuBareiy 6 mwrerrar for wAodvrat | tr. to bvo acgapwy 7 add ov 
after 7 8 ouodoynon for duodoynoe 11 Tpoodepwow for elodépw- 
ow | weptuvare for pepiurnonre | arodoynoecOa for arodoyjnonobe 
13 tr. to avrw ex tov oxdov 14 dixacrny for xpiriy 15 avrwy for 
avrod | avrwy for abr@ 16 nudopnoey for ebpdpnoev 17 eavTw 
for ai’r@ | cvvatar 1st hand for ovvdtw: w supplied above -at by 
2d hand 18 omit wou'| ra yernuara pou for rév cirov 19 ov for 
Wx 20 aratrovow for airodow 21 ev eavtw for air@ 22 tr. to 
vu deyw|omit ivav 23 omit yap 25 tr. to mpooBewar em 
Thv ndtkecay avrov | add eva after mixvy 26 ovre for ovdé 28 tr. 
to rov xoprov onuepov ev aypw ovra | apdierrvow for audiater 
29 9 for xai? | perewpiferor for perewpifeofe 30 omit Tod Kxdcpou 
1st hand: supplied by 2d hand in margin | em{nrec for émgn- 
Tovew 31 Tov Oeov for abrod | omit radra 32 nvdoxnoer for ebddxnoer 
33 evyiter for éyyife. 36 avrwy for éavrav 38 omit Kav év ry dev- 
rép@ | kat eav for xdv* | add ox dovdor before éxetvor 39 dvopvynvat for 
dvopvxOjvat 40 add ovy after tyes 41 add avrw after 5¢ 42 e:rev 
be for xai elxev | dovvas for rod did6var 44 omit Sri | avrw for abrod 
46 yeyvwoxer for ywwdwoxer | omit ray 47 avrov' ist hand: € added 
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above a by 2d hand | omit # wornoas 48 odevya for ddiyas | add ro 
before zodv"> 50 omit érov: orov supplied for it by 2d hand 52 tr. 
to ow é 53 drapeproOnoerae for diapeproPqoovra | Pvyarpe for 
buvyarépa | omit xai Ovyarnp éxi rhv wnrépa | add aurns after rePepay 
54 evdnrat for ténre | add rnv before vedédny | aro for éxi | omit Src 
55 €pxera for éorac 56 tr. to de xatpov | ov doximaterar for otk 
oldare Soxipafery 58 wapadw for rapadwoe: | Badn for Bare? 59 add 
ov after éws 

13:1 mtAaros for TleXGros 2 o tnoovs for elzev abrois | rovavra 
for radra 3 woavrws for duoiws 4 add xat before dxrw | omit rods" | 
add ev before "Iepovaahju 5 peravoerre for peravononre | omows for 
acabrws 7 omit ad’ ob 8 tr. to « de unye ets To weAAOy 11 add 
nv before yur) 14 omit Sri after 5xAw 15 ovv for 5é | vroxpira for 
‘Troxpirai | ev for tw | rarvns for darvns | arayaywr for araywr 
18 d¢ for oby 19 add peya after dévdpov 20 omit Kai 21 evexpuper 
for éxpupev | avrnvpovoara for adebpou cara | Svpwhy for od éfypdOn | 
on for ddov 22 mopias for wopeiay | tepoveadny’ for "Iepood\vua 
24 mudns for Oipas | omit Aéyw bytv | ove’ for obk 25 add xupie after 
Kipte 26 aptnobat for dptesPe 27 Aeyw for Néywv | add vyas after 
oléa | add rns before déixias 29 omit ad? 31 Tavrn rn nuepa for 
airy Ty Spa | tpoondOov for mpooHdOay | tr. to ve OedXer 32 EmiTew 
for dmoreh® 33 be for de? 34 opwt for dpms 35 add ort before ob | 
add ay née: (1st hand: nov perhaps first written) ore after éws 

14:3 avrous for rovs | add et before "Egeoru | Oepamevew for bepa- 
medoa | omit 4} ob 5 add amoxpies o enoous after xai' | tr. to evrev 
mpos avrous | add rn before juépa 6 add avrw after dvraroxpOjva 
10 evn for épet | omit ravrwy 12 tr. to ce avrixadeowour | tr. to cor 
avramodoua 13 adda for add’ | tr. to rouns doxny 15 ds for Sores | 
apirov for &prov 16 eroincev for éroie. 17 add ravrra after éorw 
18 tr. to mapatioPar ravtes | eee xar for éEeNMcv 21 eavrov for 
a’rov' 22 ws ford 23 tr. to o otxos wou 24 yevonrat for yeioerat 
26 avrov for éavrod* | d¢ for re | tr. to eavrov Yuxnp | tr. to wou uabnrns 
eat 27 add xat before doris 28 add o before Oédwyv | oxodounoa for 
oixodoujoat 29 evrefe for éuraifew 30 ov’ for oik 31 tr. to 
ovvBadwy erepw Baordrer | Bovdeverat for Bovdreboerar | aravrnoa for 
iravrjga 32 add ra before rpds 33 omit ody | avrov for éavroi | tr. 
to pou ewat 34 omit ovv | ada for &das twice | omit xai 
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15:1 omit wavres 2 omit re 3 omit rHy 4,7 0 for évevnxovTa 
évvéa twice 5 eavrov for ai’rov 7 tr. to evrat ev Tw ovpayw 8 orov 
for o} 9 ovvxaderrat for cvvxade? | add ras before yeirovas to tr. to’ 
xapa yewerar 11 evxev for elxyev 12 xa for 6 6& 13 axavra for 
wavra 14 toxupos for ioxuvpd 16 add yemoa rnv xothvay xat before 
xopracOjva | aro for ék 17 evrev for pn | yodov for piobior | repic- 
gevovow for reptovebovra | omit de 19 omit Toinody ue ds Eva Tov 
picbiwy gov 20 emecer for éwérecey 21 tr. to avrw o vios | add kat 
before otxére | omit roinody pe ds éva rv yobiwy gov 22 omit Taxi | 
add avrw after dére 23 eveyxavres for pépere 24 omit Hy drokwdas 
kal eipn 26 omit Gy 27 omit Sri‘ 28 ovy for 5 | omit abrod 
29 omit airod | tr. to gov evrohny 30 pooxor Tov otrevrov (2d hand 
tuo above -rev-) for atrevrév pooxov 32 ave{noer for ener | omit xai 
before eipén 

16:1 add avrov (2d hand eavrov) after pafnras 3 omit é& | avrw 
for éavr@ 4 omit éx | avrwy for éavrav 5 xXpeworwy for xpeopiderav 
6. Badous for Ba&rous | kat evrev for 6 5é elev air | ro ypaupa for ra 
ypaupara 7 addxat before Aéyer | ro ypaupa for ra ypdupata 9 Kayw 
for kal éyw | tr. to motnoare eavrois (€- a correction by 1st hand) | 
exXerrnrar for éxXimn 12 vperepov for tuérepoy | tr. to vu dwoe 
14 add xat before oi | omit xai before éeuvxrnpifoy 15 Bdedvoya for 
BbéXvypa 16 ews for wéxpt 17 wapeNew for wecety 18 add mas 
before 6? 20 add np after rts | add os before é8é8Anro 21 add twy 
ytxuwv after dd" | amredxav for éréXerxov 22 add rov before "ABpadu 
23 add roy before "ABpadu 25 add ov after awé\aBes 26 em for év | 
tr. to vuwy kat nuwy | omit Ber | add o before éxeBev 27 omit ody 
29 add avrw o before "ABpadp | pwoea for Mwvoda 31 ovde for ovd’ | 
aredOn for avaorn | rusrevovow for reoOhoovrat 

17:1 omit adrod | tr. to un eNew ra cxavbada | ov (€ add 4th[?] 
hand) de for rAjv oval 2 ovtKxos for wvAtkds | eptrre for Eppirrat | tr. to 
€va TwY pikpwv Tovrwy 3 add de after éav' 4 add rns nyepas before 
émiorpéyn | omit mpds vé 5 etrov for elray 6 ownrews for owarews 
7 omit airg' 8 dirvwow for demvjow 9 tr. to xapw exer | add 
exewww after dovdAw | add ov doxw after diaraxBévra 10 omit dr | add 
ort before 5 | oftAopuev for dpeihouery 11 add avrov after ropebec#ax | 
dvepxerat for dunpxero | uecou for uéooy 12 add avrw after drqyrncar | 
eornoay for avéornoay | toppw for réppuSev 16 capapirns for Daya- 
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peirns 17 add oro: after dexa 20 add more before wore: later dotted 
for deletion 21 Kat téov for} 22 ovx forotx 23 wie idov exe: for éxe7 
h "Ié0d Gbe 24 add ev rn nuepa avrov after dvOpwrov 27 efeyautfovro 
for éyauifovro | awavras for ravras 28 xat ws for cabs 29 dw’ for 
Adyr | tr. to Oevov xat up | awavras for ravras 30 ravra for ra aira 
31 €orw for érat | add rw before dyp@ 32 Aw0’ for Awr 33 owoa for 
mepimonoagbat | amodeorn for amodéoer twice | kat os eay for ds 5 ap | 
add avrny before {woyovnces 34 avrn for rairp | tr. to dvo ecorrat | 
omit 6' | add xat awoxpWevres devyou after adeOjoerat: later dotted for 
deletion 35 tr. to dvo evovrat | omit 7'| cat y for } 5 37. omit Kai? | 
ovvaxOnoorre ot aerot for of derol émiocvvaxOnoovrat 

18:1 add xat before rapaBodiy | exxaxery for évxaxety 2 avOpwrovs 
for &vOpwrov 4 tr. to de ravra | kat avOpwmror ov for obdé GvOpwrov 
5 omit pou | vrorratn for imwmaty 7 rownoe: for rornoy | tpos avrov 
for aire | waxpvOvpwv for waxpoOvpet g omit xalt 10 addo before els 
11 tr. to mpos eavrov ravra | rpocevxerat for mpoonixero 12 amobe- 
katw for dmodexareiw 13 Kat o for 6 dé | ndvvaro for Heder | tr. to es 
Tov ovpavoy erape | add evs before 7d | avrov for éavrod 14 7 Exewvos 
for wap’ éxetvov 15 emeripunoay for éreriuwy 16 mpooxadecapevos for 
mpocexanhécaro | eev for Xéywv | eve for we (1st hand, over an erasure ?) 
21 epvdatauny for épidaga | add pou after vedrnros 22 add ravra after 
5é | ovparw for rots obpavois 23 evyeverofor éyevnOn 24 add weptdAvTov 
“yevouevor after Ingots | add eceXevoovrat before eis | omit elowopebovrat 
25 Tpuuadtas padidos for tpjuaros Beddvns 26 evroy for eizar | 
axovovres for dxoboavres 27 omitr@ 28 omit 6 | adnxapuey Tarra Kat 
for ddévres ta ldia 29 tr. to Yuty Aeyw | tr. to yovers n adeAgpous 7 
‘yuvaixa. | evexer for eivexev 30 ov for ovxi | awoAaBn for A4By 31 tepogo- 
dupa for Iepovsadju 32 evrexOnoerar for éurarxOnoerat | evrrvobn- 
cera for éurrvofjcerat 33 amoxrivovow for amoxrevodow 35 Leptxw 
for "lepetx® | xpocerwy for érar&v 40 add o before “Inaois | evy- 
gavros for éyyicavros 41 add deywr before Ti 42 omit aro 
43 nxoXovOnoer for jxodbv0er: later corrected by 1st hand to nKxodovbe 

19:1 etseNOwy ist hand: changed by 2d hand to efeOwy | ieptxw 
for "Ieperxw 2 ovros nv for xai abrds? 4 mpocdpaywy for mpodpaywr | 
omit els 7d | cvxouwparay for ovKopopéay | edn for tin 5 add evdev 
avrov kat before elzev | faxxare for Zaxxate 8 faxxatos for Zaxxatos | 
To nutov for 7a hyiord | tr. to rwy vrapxovrwy pov | tr. to dudwy rors 
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BTwxos 11 tr. to avrov evar iepoveadnp’ | tr. to 7 Baotdera tov Oeov 
pedrer 12 nv evyevns kat for eivyerns 13 TpayyareveoOa for rpayya- 
reboac0at 15 omit abr | edwxev for deddixer | yw for yvot | add ris 
before ri | erpayyyarevoaro for duerpayyareboayvto 16 mpoceipyacato 
dexa for déxa mpoonpyaoaro 17 ev for Eiye 18 tr. to xupie 9 va cov 
19 ‘yevou eravw for éravw yivov 20 omit 6 21 tr. to € avornpos 
21 eometpes for omerpas 22 add de after Aéyer 23 wou TO apyuptoy 
1st hand: changed by same hand to 7o apyupioy pov | xa eyw for 
Kaya | add rw before roxw | tr. to erpata avro 25 omit xai elrav 
airy Kipre, exer déka vas’ 26 add yap after Aéyw | add am avrov 
after dpOjcerat 27 exetvouvs for tovrovs | omit abrovs? 28 -pevero of 
éxopevero probably 1st hand, but over an erasure 29 By@ameav for 
ByPara | eXewva for "EXaav 30 avrov e:rwy for Aéywr | omit xai 
31 add avrw after épetre 32 evpay for eipov 33, 34 evrov for elray 
twice 35 eavrwy for airavy 37 €dewv for "EXadr | nptaro for 
hptavro | aravray for arav 38 omit 6 Baordeis | tr. to expnyn ev ovparw 
39 hapa for ray Papicaiwy | evwov for eimay 40 add avrots after 
elev | xexpatovra: for xpafovoiw 42 Kat ov Kaye ev TH NEPA Gov 
ravrn for év rn huépg Tabry Kai od | add gov after eiphyny | ax for ard 
43 meptBadovory for rapeuBadodo | omit kai cuvétovoiy ce 44 €v Gor 
Aor ert AOw for AiPov éwi AiMov ey coi 45 add ev avTw Kat ayopa- 
fovras after rwodvras 46 oTt O oLKos pou oLKOs mpogevxns eori for 
Kai éora: 6 oixds pov oixos mpocevxis 48 mrovnoovew for tornoworr | 
eexpeuaro for éexpéuero 

20:1 add exewwy after jpepav | add avrw after éréornoarv: later 
dotted by 1st hand for deletion | iepe:s for apxvepets 2 evrov for 
elmay | tr. to tpos avrov Neyovres | evre for Eiwdy 5 ovvedoytforro for 
auvedoyicavro 6 avOpwrovu for dvOpwrwy | ras o aos for 6 Aads das 
9 add tis after “AvOpwrros | efedoro for éé5ero 10 add ev before 
xatpy | dwow for dacovow | dipavres avrov ekareoriNay avrov for é£a- 
méorethay abrov deipayres 11 tr. to wepWat Erepoy 12 tr. to Teupar 
tptrov 13 add téovres after rovrov 14 dveNoyifovres for dvedoyi- 
fovro | eavrovs for aAAnAovs 16 -rovs Kat dw- rst hand, over an 
erasure | evrov for elravy 18 meoerre for téoy 19 oxdov for dadr | 
tr. to rnv mwapaBodnv ravrny ertev 20 UToXwpnoavrTes for mapa- 
Tnphoartes | es to for Gore 21 add otdapey before Arddcxane, 
oiljapev 22 nury for nuas 23 add te pe metpatera after abrois 
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24 amoxpWevres evrov for of 5¢ elmay 25 avros for mpds abrods | 
tr. to amodore rowvy 26 avrov for rod" | ecwmrnoay ist hand for 
ésiynoav: changed by 2d hand to eovynoay 27 avrideyovrres for 
héyovres 28 arofavn for | ekavacrnoe for éavacrioy 30 Kat 
eaBev o Sevrepos thy yuvatxa Kat ovros amefavey arexvos for kai 6 
debrepos 31 add xat before ob 32 vorepa be ravrwy amefavey kar 7 
urn for torepov kai % yuvh awavey 33 €v TH ovv avacract for 7 
yur} obv év rp avacrdce. 34 add amoxpies before elev | exyap- 
fovras for yapioxovrat 35 Twyv ist hand for ris ék: changed by 2d 
hand to rns ex | exyausfovrar for yapifovra 36 ovre for ovdé | wed- 
Aovory for ért divavrat | add rov before Peod + 37 edndwoer for éunraer | 
add rov before Gedy? | omit xal Oedv “IaxwB 38 add o before Beds | 
avrou ovrot for ai’r@ {Gow 39 evrovfor elway 40 de for yap 41 tr. 
to viov Saves’ evar 42 Kat avros for airds yap| add rwy before 
Wadyudr | add o before Kipwos 44 tr. to xvptoy avrov | tr. to vios 
avrov 45 add avrov after uabnrats 

21:1 tr. to ra dwpa avrwy evs To yafoduAaxioy 2 riva xat for dé 
twa | tr. to dvo Xerra «3, tr. to 7 trwxn avrn| rdw for melo 
4 amayres for wavres | add rov Geov after d@pa|amravra for ravra 
5 avafeyacw for dvabjuacw | xexoounro ist hand for xexdounra: 
changed by 2d hand to xexoounre 6 Xifos first written Aor: then 
corrected by 1st hand | Aor for AiBw | omit de 7 weddrer for wéAAH 
8 add ort after Xéyorres | add ov after ui? 10 exc foréx’ 11 tr. to 
KaTQa TOTOUS Kat | tr. to Atuoe Kat Aotmor | tr. to onuta amt ovpavov 
12 omit ras? | ayouevous for drayouévous 13 add de after droBnoerar 
14 €ts Tas Kapétas for év rats kapdiats 15 avrimey ovde avriornvat for 
avriorivat } avrecreiv | raves for &dravres 16 ovyyevewr for ovyye- 
vav 19 krnoac@a for krnoecbe 20 etdnras for tine | yeywoxerat for 
yva@re 21 omit of3 23 add de after obai | omit ais? | add ev before 
T® 24 paxatpats for waxaipns | tr. to ravra ra €Oyn | omit od | omit 
kat €govrat 25 eorat for éoovrac 25 7 ws nxovons for #xOUs | cadous 
for gadouv 26 otxouperns for olxovuévy 28 avaxaduare for avaxiare 
30 aw avrwy for ad’ éavrdy 31 evdnrar for tinre 33 mwapedevoerar 
1st hand for mapeXeboovrat': corrected to wapeXeboovrat by 2d hand 
34 xparadn for Kpewady | tr. to epridios ep vuas emtorn | omit 7 rst 
hand: supplied by 2d 35 yap eweXevoerat for érewedeboerar yap | 
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tr. to rns yns maons 36 ovy for 5é | xarwrxvoare for katioxbonre | tr. 
to ravra ravra | omit ra 937 omit ébepxdpevos | eXewy for "EXadv 
22:4 add rots before orparnyois | tr. to avrov mapadw avros 
6 tr. to avrois arep oxdov 7 add ev before 9 9 mov for elray 
10 ov for els jv 12 avaycor first written for dvayasov: changed by 1st 
hand toavayeov 13 evpnxer foreipnxe. 14 add dwdexa before drécrodor 
I5 omit we 16 add ovxerre before ot" | e£ avrov for a’rd 17 add To 
before mornptor | eavrots for eis éavrobs 18 add ort before ob py | 
omit ad Tod before -yerquaros | tov for ob rst hand: changed to orov by 
2d hand 20 tr. to woavrws xat To wornptoy | ert for atuare | exxuvv0- 
pevov for éxxuvvduevoy 22 Kat o wev vios for drt 6 vids per | tr. to 
MOpeveTat Kata TO wpicpevoy 23 nptaro for abrol Hptavro | avrovs for 
éavrods 25 ekovorafovow for ol éEovarafovres 26 ~yeveoOw for yivéoOw 
27 omit dé | tr. to eter ev weow vuwy 30 eobernrat for éoOnre | xafn- 
ceoOat for xabijobe | tr. to xpivovres ras bwhiexa pudAas 31 add exer be 
o xuptos before Liwwy' 32 exdeurn for éxdiwp | ornpitoy for ornpiov 
33 omit érouuds 34 wn dwryon for dwrqcer | rp 7 for éws | omit ye | 
un evdevar pe for eldévar 35 evrov for elray 36 ovr for 5é| omit 6 | 
omit 7d 37 tAnpwOnvat ist hand for reXeoPjvar: redeo added above 
m\np by 2d hand | edoytoOnp for éXovyio#n 38 evrov for elray | xox for 
Kipte 39 es rst hand, over an erasure of tw | edewv for "EXaray 
42 mwapeveyxew for rapéveyxe | tr. to ro Tornpiov TovTo § 43, 44 omit 
pOn 5 abr &yyedos Grd Tod obpavod énoxbwv abrov. Kal yevopevos 
év aywria éxrevéorepov mpoonixero’ Kai éyévero 6 idpws abrod woe 
OpouBor aiparos xaraBaivovres éxi tiv yijv. 45 tr. to avrovs Koimw- 
pevovs 47 avrov for abro’s 48 o de enoous for “Ingots 5é 49 exrov 
avrw for elray | emtratouer for ei wardtouer | waxarpa for paxaipy 
50 tr. to rov dovAov Tov apxiepews | tr. to avrov To ovs 51 eacare for 
"EGre 52 add o before ‘Inaois | eLeAndvOare for éépOare 53 add 7 
before airn 54 ovvAaBovres for cvAAaBbrtes | ouvyrya’yor avrov for eion- 
yayor | rov ovxoy for rnv oixiay 55 avavrwy for reptayavrwy | add avrwv 
after cuvvkafiodyrwv | ev ueow for uéoos 57 add avrov after Apvfcaro | 
tr. to yuvat ovx oda avrov $58 evrev for pn 59 dtaornoaons for dia- 
oraons 61 doyovu for pnuaros | omit onuepov 62 add o zerpos after 
éw 63 Tov enoovy for abrov 64 add ervmroy avrov to mpocwrov 
kat before érnpwrwy | add avrov after érnpwrwy 66 avnyayov for 
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amnyayov | eavrwy for airay 67 eve for eirdv 68 add xat before 
épwriow | add yor n arodvenrat after droxpiOjre 69 omit 5¢ 70 error 
for efzay | ovy for 6 71 evroyv for eiray | tr. to xpevay exouev wapruptas 

23:2 evpoper for edpaper | omit judr | tr. to kavzape popous | omit cai 
before Xéyorra 3 exnpwrnoev for Hpwrncer | avros for 6 b¢ droxpiels 
aire 5 omit xai 6 add yadAaay after dxovoas 7 -Av- of epocodi- 
pots by 1st hand over an erasure (of Av?) 8 Oedwy e€& txavov xpovou 
for é ixavdv xpovwv Oédwv | add wodda after axobey 9 avror first 
written for air@: changed by 1st hand to avrw 11 etovfenoas for 
étovdevnaas | omit 6 | evwetas for éumaitas | add avrov after reptBadwr | 
omit 7@ 12 tr. to mevharos Kat o npwdns: o before npwins omitted 
then supplied by 1st hand | eavrouvs for abrobs 14 ovdey for oiSér 
15 avereywa yap vas mpos avroy for avérewpev yap abrov mpds judas 
17 add avayxny de evxev arodvey avrots Kata eoptnv eva §=18 avexpatay 
for dvéxpayor | ovv for 5e | omit rév 19 BeBAnuevos es THY dudAaKny 
for BAnbeis év rp pvAaKy 20 ovy for 5&| omit abrots 21 cravpwoor 
for Lravpov craipov | avrov ist hand over an erasure (of g7av?) 
23 add kat wv apxtepewy after airav 240 deforxai 25 e& rn pvdaKkn 
for eis duAakhy 26 otywros Tivos KUpnvaLov Epxouevou for Lipwra riva 
Kupnvaiov épxduevov 27 add xat after at 28 add o before "Ingots 
29 omit ai? | Ondacav for Bpepay 31 addrwheforeiyp@ 32 tr. to dvo 
Kaxoupyo. 33 amnNOor for #ay | rov for dv? 34 omit 6 dé "Inoois E\eyev 
Tlarep, ddes abrois, ob yap oldact ri rovier | -ov of abrod 1st hand, 
over an erasure (of wv?) 35 add ev ots before cai’ | eornxer for iornxer | 
add avy avrots after &pxovres 36 everefor for évérattay | rpocevxopevor 
for mpocepxouevor | add xat before dtos 38 add yeypappern after ém- 
ypad? | add ypaypacty eAAnvixots Kat pwyaixors Kat eBpaixors after aire | 
ovros eri o Bactdevs Twv iovdawwy forO BALIAETS TON IOTAAION 
OTTOL 309 add Aeyuw after abrév | e for Odxi | kat avrov for ceavrov 
40 emereipa for écripay | Aeywr for pn | eover forel -42 add tw before 
"Inood | add xvpte after pov | ev rn Bacrdeva for eis THY Baotdelay 43 add 
0 tnoous after aire | tr. to Neyw cot | o of ojyepoy rst hand over an 
erasure (of 7?) 44 nv de for Kai jv dn 45 Kat eoxorioOn o nXxos for 
Tov HAiov éxeirovros | kat evxtcOn for éoxicOn 5 47 exatovrapxos for 
éxarovrapxns | edotacer for éddtatey 48 Oewpovyres for Dewpnoarres | 
add avrwy after rorrovres 49 avrou for aire" | omit amd" | cvvaxo- 
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hovdnoacar for cuvaxodovBoica. 51 apmuabias for ‘Apimabaias | add 
kat after 3s | add xax avros after rpooedéxero 53 tr. to avro evervActer | 
avro for abrév | ovderw for obrw 54 mapackevn for rapacxevijs | omit 
kai? | erupavoxer for érépwoxey 55 omit ai | tr. to avrw ex rns yadtAaas 

24:1 Babeos for Babéws | tr. to nNOov (for #AVav) ext TO wynua | add 
kat Twes ovy avrats after dpwyara 3 Kat erceNovoat for eiceodoar 5é 
4 diaropicOar for dmropetcba | avcfnoeow acrparrovoas for éoPFre 
dorparroven 5 evpoBwy for éuddBwr | tro mpoowmor for Ta mpdowra. | 
evmov for elray 6 aveorn for 7yép)n 7 tr. to ort dee Tov viov Tov 
avOpwrov 10 omit joay dé | iwavva for "Iwava 11 avrwy for radra 
12 eavrov for airév 13 tr. to noav mopevopevot ev auTn TH NueEpa 
14 add wept ravrwy ist hand after @pidour: later dotted for deletion 
15 addo before Inoots 17 evra: for éorabnoay 18 add o before eis | 
& ovowa for dvouart 19 e:mov for elray | vafwpaov for Natapnvod 
20 tr. to avrov mapedwxav 21 oupracvw for kal ov waow | add onpuepov 
after Gye 22 opGewar ist hand for dpOpwai: 2d hand opOpewa 
23 n\Gov for #MMay 24 amnNOov for arpNayv | add kar after xabas | ovx 
for obx 27 dvepunvevew for dvepynvevoer | avrov for éavrod 28 mpoge- 
moveto for mpogerounoato | Toppwrepw for moppwrepov 29 eomepas for 
éorépay|omit in 30 KaraxeroOax for karaxAPFvat | omit AaB Tov prov 
32 evmov for elway | add ev nw after qv | add xai before ws? 33 vWe- 
orpeway for iréorpepar | cvvnPpoicpevovs for 7AOpocpévovs 34 omit 
évrws 1st hand: supplied by 2d above xai 35 rofor7rad 36 avrots o 
tnoous for abrés | add eyw exper un poBevoPa before Eipnyn 37 doBn- 
Oevres for mronbévres | evpoBor for EudoBor 38 rats xapdvas for rH 
kapdia 39 evdere for tere | omit pov? | tr. to avros eyw etper | omit pe | 
we for éué 40 ewedectey for Eertey 41 Ty for THs 44 avrots for rpds 
avrovs | omit you | omit rots 46 add xat ovrws ede after yéyparra 
47 kat for els' | aptapevoy for dptdyevor 48 add de evra: after ipets 
49 tr. to eyw idov | arooreddw for éEarrooréAdw | add iepovoadny’ after 
mode | tr. to duvvauw e€ vous 50 add etw before éws | omit pds: 
2d hand supplied es before Byfaviay | Bnfanas ist hand, BnPanay 
2d | omit abrod | nuNoynoer for ebdOynoev 53 add awovrTes Kar before 
evdovyoorres 

evayyeNov 

Kara \ovKay 
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evay’yeXov KaTa papKov 

Mark 1:1 add viov Oeou after Xporo} +92 ws for Kabds | rows rpopn- 
rats for re "Hoaig to xpopyry | add eyw after "I8od 3 moverrar for 
moteire | after abrod add maca gapayé rrnpwOnoerat Kar Tay opos Kat 
Bovvos tamwwnoerat Kat eorat mayvra Ta oKohia es evderay Kat 7 
Tpaxea es Tediov xa‘ ofOnoerat n Sofa Kvpiov kar oferar Tava capé To 
owrnpvov Tov Oeou ort Kupios eXadnoev Gwyn Aeyovros Bongo Kat evra. TL 
Bonow ort maga capt xopros Kat raca n dota aurns ws avbos xoprouv 
enpavOn o xopros kat To avOos ekewecey To Se pyua KupLov pevet es TOV 
auva’ 4 add xat before éyévero | iwavyns for Iwayns | omit 6 | add xat 
before xnpboowy 5 tr. to Kat eBarrifovro mares | tr. to ev Tw iopdarvn 
(omit rorapye) Um avrov 6 nv d€ iwavvns for Kal qv 6 "Iwavns | nv aroOuv 
for ecw 7 Tov vrodnuaros for trav brodnudrwy 8 add yer after 
éyw | add ev before téart | Barron for Barrice: | add ev before rvebuare 
9 eyevero de for KAI ETENETO | add xar before #er | vafapef for 
Nafapér | tr. to vro iwavvou ets Tov iopdayny 10 evbews for eibis | 
xataBawov ato Tov ovpavov woe. wepiorepay for ws mwepiorepay KaTa- 
Baivov | kat pevov ex avrov for eis abréy 11 Tov ovpavov for Tay 
ovpavéay | w for coi | nuéoxnoa for ebddxnoa 13 add exe: after jy" | p for 
Tecoepaxovra 14 pera be for Kal pera | omit 6 before "Inaois | add rns 
Baowdeas after ebayyé\vovy $15 Twy ovpaywy for Tov Beod §=16 repitaTwr 
de for Kal rapayuv | idev for elev | avrov for Liwwvos | add aupiBdAno- 
tpov after dudiBaddovras | aders for ddeets 17 omit 6 | adverts for 
Gdecis 18 evdews for eiMds 20 omit eis | add evbews before adérres | 
tr. to wera Twy pucOwrwy ev Tw TOW | nKoAovIncay avTw for a&rANov 
ériow abrod 21 evOews for eifis 23 omit eiMds 24 ov for goi | tr. to 
nuas amoXeca | add wée after dmokdoat 25 xa evrey for 6 “Inoois 
Aéywr | ex Tov avOpwrov mvevya axafapror for é abrod 26 kar e&nOev 
To Tvevpa omapakay avrov’ Kat avexpayey Pwvn peyadn Kat arnOev ar 
avrov for xal orapdtay airdév 7d mveipa 7d axaBaptov Kal dwricay 
gun peyadn efjev € airod 27 eavpafoy wayres Kar ovvetnrouv 
mpos eavrous deyovres for BayBnOnoay aravtes Gore ovvénreiv abrovs 
Aéyorras | rus 1 dvdaxn 1 Kevyn avrn 7 efovotacriKn avrov Kat or. for 
Ti éorw rodro; didax7) Kaw’ xar’ étovoiay cal 28 omit eifds 209 efed- 
Ouv de ex Tns ouvaywyns nev for Kai eifds & ris cwvaywyis é£eNObv- 
tes ROay | add xat iaxwGov after "IaxwBov 30 tr. to xarexerto de 7 
mevoepa aipwvos | omit eiOis 31 exTwas THY xELpa Kat EmtAaBopuevos 
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nyepev avrny for fyetper abriy xparnoas THs xetpds | avrw for abrots 
32 €bv for eévcev | omit cai rods Saruontouévovs 33 9 modes oAn 
ouvnyuevn nv mpos Tas Oupas for qv SAn } WOALS exvouvyyueryn Tpds THY 
Bipay 34 add am avrwv after é£éBadey 35 omit rpwi | omit diay | omit 
é&pNOev xal | xa exer for kde? 36 xareduwtay for xarediwtey 37 Aeyovres 
for xal edpov airdév xai éyovow | omit Sri | tr. to (nrovew ce TayrTes 
38 omit d\XAaxo8 | xnpvoow for iva xai éxet xnpiéw | edndvOa for fv 
39 nv for AGer | omit cal ra Satpdra éxBaddrAwy 40 omit yoruTerdy | 
omit air@ drt | add xupie before "Edy 41 0 de tngous for xa’ | tr. to 
nvaro avrov | Neywv for cai Aéyer air@ 42 evdews for eiMis | omit xai 
exabepicOn 43 omit xal éuBpiyunodpevos airw eibis eéBadev airév 
44 omit under | decor eavrov for ceavrdv det~ov | kafapovou for kaBapic pod | 
ofor& 45 omit roAAd | omit airdv" | add for dda 

2:1 madw epxerat for eiceNav wadw | omit bc’ tyepGy | add Kat 
before j#xovcOn 2 omit unde ra rpds Thy Oipay | rpos avrovs for airois 
3, add ‘dou avipes before Epxovrat | rpos avrov Bacrafovres ev kpeBarTw 
for dépovres mpds abrov | omit aipduevov bird recodpwy 4 mpoceNBe 
for mpocevéyxat | amo tov oxAov for ba rdv Sxdov | omit éfopiéartes | 
ets ov for drov 5 tdwy be for xal lid | adewvrar for ddievrar 7 add 
Aeyorres before Ti | ovrws for obrw | BrAacdnmas for Bracdnye? | 
agdewat for ddiévac 8 omit eiMis | omit abrod | omit obrws | omit & 
éavrois | omit radra 9g add yap after ri | omit r@ rapadurixy | ade- 
wvrat for "Adievrai | everpe for "Evyeipou | omit xal apov rov xp&Barrév 
gov 10 omit éxi ris yijs 11 omit Lol Aéyw | add xar before apov 
12 o de evepers for xai 7yép0n | omit eifis | add avrov after Gpas | 
' eum@poodey mavtwy amndOev for é&pdOev Eurpoobey wavrwv | Oavuaterv 
avrous for éioracfa wavras | omit Aéyorras | evdov for eldapev 14 TOV 
Tedwviov for 7d Tedwviov | nKodovser for AKodolOncey 15 avaxeiperwv 
avrwv for xataxetoOar airdv | omit airod, xai| nxodovnoay for AKo- 
Aoifovy 16 omit iddvres Sri éofier wera THY GuapTwrdy Kal Tedwvdy | 
dca. rt for “Ore 17 omit abrots drt | adda for add’ | eAndvOa for Fv 
18 pabnrar rwr papicawy for Papicaior | omit of wabynrai? 19 omit 6 
*Inoois | vupdror for viol: yup 1st hand over an erasure | omit dcov xpévov 
éxovow Tov vuudiov per’ abr&v ob divayra vnorevbew: 21 erwovvarrt for 
émiparre: | ivaruw madaw for éri ivdriov madavédy | tr. to ar avrov To 
mAnpwyua | whew for xetpov 22 add add ets xawwous after radatobs | 
dtappnogovrar ot acxor for phte & olvos rovs doxovs | exxerrar for 
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a&moddurau | add awoddvvrat after doxoi | add Baddovow after xawobs 
23 wopeveoOas for dvaropebeoPax | eomappevwy for oropiuwy | riAdew for 
ddy movety TiddNovres 24 o8 Se for Kai oi | evde for “I5e 25 ovde TovTo 
for Obdérore | o for ri rst hand: 7 2d hand | -er avr- of per’ abrod 
1st hand, over an erasure 26 evweMwv for elopev | omit éxi 
"ABidbap apxrepdws xai | tr. to eparyer tous aprous rns mpobecews | Kar 
edwKey Kat TOLS MET aUTOU OVS oUK ELeoTLW hayyeLY EL LN ToLS Lepevow for 
ods obx eteorw dayeiv ei ur Tovs lepets, kal Edwxev kal Trois oiv abre 
ovow 27 eyw de vy ore for kal Grevyer abrois | exrioOy for éyévero | 
omit kal obx 6 &vOpwros 51a 7d chBBarov 

3:1 evveNovros avrou for elonMev wadw | add rnp after eis | epxe- 
tat avOpwmros mpos avrov for kai hv éxet &vOpwros | exwv Enpay for éEnpay- 
pévny éxwv 2 wapernpourro for rapernpovr | Oeparrever for Oepareioet | 
omit abréy? 3 tr. to exovrt rnv xetpa | ex Tov peoou for eis 7d wéoor 
4 ayabov ronoat for &yaboroijoat | ov for xaxororfoa | arodecat for 
Gmoxreivat 5 mepiBrePapevos de for kai mepiBArePapevos | omit cuvvdv- 
movpevos 6 efeNOovres Se for Kai é£edOdvres | omit eiOds | cvvBovdAvov 
for cvpBobdov | erovovvro for ébidovv 7 o de for Kai 6 | tr. to avexw- 
pnoev pera Twy pabytrwr avrov | omit HKodolOnocer | omit ad? 8 omit 
xal ad ris "Idoupaias | ovdova for DidGva | nxodovBovy avrw for rHOos 
mond | eroves for mote? | omit AAMav wpds abrév 10 eBeparevey for 
eparevoey | emerumrov for éxtrimrey | avrov after iva is changed by 2d 
hand toavrw 11 Ta wvevpara de for kai ra mvebpara | idov for Bedwpour | 
Aeyovres for Aéyovra Sri 12 omit wodda | Towow for momowow 
13 avaBas for dvaBaive: | omit ai? | tpocexadeoaro for mpooxadeiras | 
omit a’rés 14 18 wabnras for dddexa | tr. to iva wow per avrov ous Kat 
arogrodous wrouacey | omit xai? | amoortAn for amooréAdy | add ro 
evayyeXwor after knpiocew 15 edwxev avrors for éxew | add beparevew 
Tas vooous ‘ kat after éfovoiay | kat meptayovras Knpvoow To evay’yedov 
for cal éroincer rods dwdexa 16 omit rw 17 Kowws de avrous exade- 
cev for xai "laxwBov rév rod ZeBedaiov xai “Iwayny rov ddedpdv rod 
"laxwBov xal ér&@nxev abrois Svoya | Boavaynpye for Boavnpyés 
18, 19 noav de ovrot otuwy Kat avdpeas taxwBos kat wavyns didurmos 
kat papBoropueos kat wabBeos Kat Owuas Kat taxwBos o Tov ad@atov Kat 
Ciuwy o Kavaveos Kat tovdas ioxapwwrns o Kat mapadovs avrov’ for Kai 
*Avipéay xai Pidurmov xail BapBodopaioy cai Maf@aiov xai Qwuay xai 
"laxwBov tov rod ‘Addaiou cai Oaddaioy cai Liwwva tov Kavavatov xai 
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Tovédav "Ioxapid, ds xai rapédwxev abrov. 20 omit 6 21 epi avrov 
ot Ypapparers Kat ot Aovrot for of rap’ abrod | edeyav for éX\eyor | eEnp- 
Tnvrat avrou for ékéorn 22 omit of" | tr. to ot amo tepoco\vpwr Kara- 
Bavres ypayparts | BeedfeBovd for BeefeBovdA | rov apxovra for xai dre 
éy 7@ &pxovrt | add xat d avrov before éxBadder 23 Etrev avro.s ev 
mapaPonats for év mapaBodais édeyev airois 25 Kav for xal édy | dvva- 
rat for duyncera | omit 7 oixia éxeivn | oranvar for orfivar 26 eav for 
ei | omit dvéorn | omit cal? | cranvas for orfvat | add 7 Bacivera avrov 
before GANG 27 ovders Suvarar for GAN’ ob dSivarat oddels | ra oKEvy 
Tov toxupou diapracat evoehwy evs Tyv orxeray for els ri olxiay rod 
ioxupod eiveOdw Ta oxebn abrod diapraca’| ta oxevn for Thy oixiar? | 
dvapracn for diaprace: 28 tr. to ra apaprnuata adeOnoera ros 
viots Tw avOpwrwy | omit dca édv Bracdnunowow 209 omit eis" | 
omit eis rév aldva | auaprias for auaprnuatos 30 exew avrov for 
éxet 31 epxerat for épxovrat | tr. to avrov n unrnp | eotwres for orh- 
KOvTes 32 oTnkovow fnrovyres for Snrovoiv 33 os de amexpiOn xar 
evrev avrots for kal d&mroxpeis airots Néyer | tr. to Kae ot adeAdot pov 
34 KUKAwW avrov KaOnuevous rovs pwabnras for Trois wepi airév Kixrw 
xaOnuévous | evde for "Ide 35 add xat before ds | worn for roujoy | tr. to 
pou adeAdos 

4:1 tr. to #ptaro wadw | rpos for rapa | cvvnxOn for ovvayerat | 
add ro before motor | evBavra for éuBavra | rapa Tov atyiadov for év rn 
Badacon| ev Tw aryiadw nv for rpds Thy Oadaccay éxi This yijsfoay 2 omit 
ToNNG | Neywv for kai Ereyev abrois &v ry didaxy abrod 4 omit eyévero 
év tw oreipew | ro for 8 | opvea for rerewad 5 adda de for kai GAXo | ra 
metpwon for 7d werpa@bdes | ort for S1ov | evdews for xal eiOis | averethe 
for éEavéretdev | omit dca 7d ux) Exe BGB0s ys 6 ndtov be avaridavros 
for kal dre dvéretdev 6 HAvos 7 adda for GAXo | em for eis | avra for 
abré | edwxav for bwxev 8 execay for érecer | ebtder for édidou | avtavo- 
pevov for abéavdpueva | pepe: for Epeper | ro ev for eis | X for tprdxovra | 
add ro before é* | £ for éfxovra | add ro before éy | p for éxarév 9 0 
exwy for “Os Exe 10 exnpwrycay for Hpwrwy | ot wabnrat avrov for oi 
mepi abrov abv trois dwdexa | tis » TapaBodn avrn for ras mapaBodads 
11 Never for é\ever | tr. to dedora ro uwvornpwoy | omit ra 12 omit 
Brérwor xai | omit dxobwor kal | cvvwow for cvviwow 16 ovrot de for 
kal odrot | omit dpoiws | orrwes for of | evdews for eis 17 Kau for F | 
add xat before ei@is | cxavdadi{erar 1st hand for cxavdadifovrar: 
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changed by 2d hand to oxavéadi{ovras 18 ot de for kal &ddor elciy oi | 
axovoytes for axoboayres 19 Buwov for aidvos | arara: for 4 amarn | 
omit xai ai wepi ra dora éxBupiar | axapwo yeyvovra: for a&xapros 
yiveras 20 ovrot de for Kal éxeivor | merrovres for orapérres | kapTtov 
depovow for xapropopoiow | add ro before é thrice | for tpidxovra | 
£ for é&qxovra | p for éxardv 21 deve: for éXeyer | omit Sri | o Avxvos 
kaverat for Epxera 6 Avxvos | aN’ for ody 22 ovder for ob | adX’ for 
édy py | tr. to es davepov eXOn 24 omit Kal mpooreOnoerar dpiv 
26 add orav before Bady | omit rv | ryv ynv for rijs ys 27 evetperar 
for éyeipnrat | wnxvverat for wnxivnrat 28 add yap after abrouarn | 
evra for elrev twice | rAnpns o cerros for tANpH Girov 29 omit 6é | 
mapadiw for mapadot | omit eds 30 Tyv mapaBoAny for airy rapa- 
Bod7 | Swyev for Oper 31 Koxxov for Koxxw | ororay for ds Srav | rnv 
nv for rijs yis' | utxporepov ist hand: juxporepos 2d | wy for dy 
32 omit xal Srav orapp | avter for dvaBaiver | Naxavwr x- 1st hand 
over an erasure | tr. to avrov uro Tnv oxtay | KaracKnvouy for KaracKn- 
voiy 33 omit wodXais | edvvayro for jdbvavro 34 xaO evdvay for kar’ 
idiay | wabnrats avrov for idiors uabnrats | avras for ravra 36 adovow 
for apévres | add xar before tapadayBavovow | aya mwoddo. noay for 
Ga trota Fv 37 pweyadou for weyadn | eweBaddrev for éréBadrer | 
add avro after dore | omit 7d mAotov? 38 tr. to mv avros | omit 76 | 
mpooxepadaov for mpooxepadauoy | dieyerpayres for éyelpovow | omit 
kal before Aéyovew | omit abr@ 309 evyepbers for dreyepbels | kar 77 
Oadacon kar evrev for kai elev ry Bardon | dinner for Dura, 
medipwoo | omit weyadn 40 eye: for elrev | ovrws for ofmw 41 7 
Oadagca kat ot avepor vraxovovow for kal 6 dveuos kal 4 O4Xacca braxover 


EpcaR J. GOODSPEED 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


(To be concluded) 
































RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 





THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS AND EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


The influence of the Mystery-religions upon primitive Christianity 
has recently been treated in a monograph by Clemen’ and a volume by 
Kennedy.? Clemen’s brochure serves as a supplement to his Religions- 
geschichtliche Erklirung des Neuen Testaments, where this subject was 
scarcely noticed. The same painstaking scholarship which character- 
ized the latter work is to be seen on every page of the present pamphlet. 
By way of introduction, the status of the Mystery-religions in the New 
Testament writers’ world is set forth in meager outlines, with the con- 
clusion that these movements were not generally effective in that period. 
No trace of their influence upon the early Palestinian Christian com- 
munity is discovered. In Paul’s case the possibility of a slight influence 
is admitted for such terms as xpiev, odpayilecOau, wiotis, iraxon, 
dy, “father” and “child” for teacher and pupil, and less probably 
ddeaAges, oriypara, and swryp. So much for terminology. But in the 
realm of ideas Paul is entirely independent. He never thinks of baptism 
or of the Lord’s Supper sacramentally, baptism for the dead being the 
only seeming exception (I Cor. 15:29). But Paul is held not to have 
been the author of this custom and not to have given it his approval. 
Those writers who make Paul indebted to the Mysteries are criticized 
(1) for importing into the latter ideas and practices which were not there 
at this date and (2) for unwarrantedly ascribing sacramentalism to 
Paul. Of the other New Testament writings, Mark and Matthew are 
found to be wholly free from this foreign influence. Acts’ account of the 
conversion of Cornelius and of Paul may have been colored by similar 
stories in the Mysteries, but this conclusion is not compulsory. In the 
remaining New Testament books there are no sure evidences of similar 
obligations. The real influence of the Mystery-religions upon Christian- 
ity is placed in the second century, and first appears in Gnosticism. 

Kennedy finds the Mysteries to have been more widely spread 
and more generally influential in New Testament times. In fact, they 

t Der Einfluss der Mysterienreligionen auf das Glteste Christentum. Von Carl 
Clemen. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1913. 88 pages. M. 3.40. 

2 St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions. By H. A. A. Kennedy. London, New 
York, and Toronto: Hodder & Stoughton, 1913. xviii+311 pages. 6s. 
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have already affected Judaism, particularly in the Diaspora, in the pre- 
Christian period. Next, their general character is described by taking 
as representative the Eleusinia, the cults of Cybele-Attis and of Isis- 
Serapis, and the Hermetic literature. Mithraism is ignored because 
assumed to have exerted no influence in Paul’s world. The omission 
of the cults of Ishtar-Tammuz, Atargatis-Hadad, and Aphrodite- 
Adonis, which are associated closely with Syria and Cilicia, may not be 
serious, but one naturally thinks of this territory first in connection 
with much of Paul’s life both before and after his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Yet the description of the Mysteries on the basis of the illus- 
trations chosen shows how generally the Mystery conception of religion 
pervaded the life of that age. A fuller use of the available data would 
only have increased the intensity of this conviction. On turning to a 
consideration of Paul in relation to this world, we are told that he was 
practically uninfluenced by these religious surroundings. A detailed 
comparison of his terminology with that of the Mysteries results, our 
author thinks, in showing that it is “wholly superfluous” to seek from 
this source the explanation of Pauline usage. A similar study of Paul’s 
ideas yields a like result, for only in the imagery and not in the essence 
is kinship to the Mysteries to be admitted. Likewise baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper have a purely ethical and symbolical significance for 
Paul and are never sacramental, in the sense in which that term is used 
of the Mystery-religions. 

Both of these authors have given us scholarly and valuable discus- 
sions of this very interesting subject. They employ quite similar 
methods and arrive at essentially the same conclusions. The method 
in each case is that of refutation rather than constructive investigation. 
Not that they fail to be constructive, but the whole trend of their dis- 
cussion seems to be determined by a selection of opinions from other 
writers whom they wish to refute. This gives a reader the impression 
that it would have been quite unnecessary to treat this subject if its 
claims to attention had not been unduly pressed by writers like Reitzen- 
stein. But the fundamental problem of the full extent and influence 
of the Mystery-religions in the first century and a genetic study of the 
early Christians’ real vital contact with this situation do not seem to 
appeal to either of these authors as questions which need to be taken 
very seriously. In this they appear to have defined their task too 
narrowly, and so to have lessened the value of their work. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A NEW EDITION OF MEYER’S ACTS 


Fifteen years of research have necessitated the publication of the 
ninth edition of the Meyer commentary on the Acts of the Apostles." It 
is Wendt’s fourth attempt to solve the problems connected with Acts. 
The volume is not characterized by pronounced changes of opinion. 
Entire sections remain as they were. Occasionally a sentence is altered, 
omitted, or replaced. The preface acknowledges that Norden’s A gnostos 
Theos has compelled the author to abandon the defense of the historicity 
of Paul’s address at Athens. There is a more incisive division of material 
which should render the commentary more usable. The section con- 
cerned with sources has been much enlarged. But in general the conclu- 
sions previously advocated are rigidly adhered to. This result might 
have been anticipated. After such definite positions were taken in the 
eighth edition a reconstruction of view was scarcely to be expected. 

The author of Acts, a gentile Christian of the post-apostolic genera- 
tion, employed a principal source traceable to a companion of Paul. 
This source is not to be regarded as merely a diary of the apostle’s friend, 
or as a biography of Paul. It also contained much information regarding 
events in the early history of the Christian church. The aim of the 
compiler was to provide a devotional history of the beginnings of the 
church. Wendt refuses to construct the source in toto but is quite 
positive that the ninth chapter was not found in it. As far as Paul is 
concerned, it began with the narrative of the so-called first missionary 
journey. It contained only a brief description of Paul’s conversion now 
found in chap. 26. The other two descriptions of this central crisis in 
the life of the apostle are of only secondary value. And the source 
responsible for the later chapters of Acts is the continuation of the 
source underlying 15:35-41, 13, 14; 11:19 f.; 6:1—8:2; 5:12-15; 
4:32-35; 2:43. The criticisms passed upon this theory by reviewers 
of the previous edition and the investigations of Harnack and others 
need no repetition. 

Since Acts depends upon Josephus, its date of publication is fixed 
between 95-100 A.D. But Schiirer’s verdict on the question of this 
dependence was that “either Luke never read Josephus or immediately 
proceeded to forget all about having done so.” The explanation pro- 
posed for the peculiar conclusion of Acts is that the source employed 


1 Die Apostelgeschichte. Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue 
Testament begriindet von Heinr Wilh. Meyer. 9 Auflage. Von Hans Hinrich Wendt. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1913. iv+370 pages. M. 8. 
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terminated at this point. Thus the compiler of Acts is accused of so 
slavishly copying his source as to fail to chronicle the rather essential 
fact that Paul died and yet, mirabile dictu, dares to add the ninth 
chapter. Surely the prominence given in recent years to the question of 
the conclusion of Acts deserved more thoroughgoing attention. Only a 
footnote contains information regarding the well-sustained argument for 
the “Western” reading of 13:8. A sentence or two showing the possible 
connection between “Western” renderings of 13:8; 24:27 and Josephus, 
Ant., XX, vii, would have added to the value of the commentary. Six 
pages are devoted to a discussion of the apostolic decree. The decision 
is in favor of the four-clause text. This text is regarded as authentic. 
The Jerusalem gathering actually adopted a food regulation. The 
mistake of the compiler was in universalizing its significance by append- 
ing such a verse as 16:4. The decree was intended for a very limited 
area. But the solution of the difficulty by the elimination route is too 
easy. One feels that the argument against the “Eastern” text has not 
been appreciated, that the argument in favor of the ““Western”’ text has 
not been refuted. Lake’s points seem to have escaped the eye of Wendt. 
Although our commentator’s conclusions occasionally appear untenable, 
the student is impressed with the careful sifting of the material and the 
air of genuineness which characterize his work. 


C. H. MorEHLMANN 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINE 


The timely dissertation of Dr. Stokes‘ traces the development of the 
“vision of a new and better moral order” from Augustine through 
Aquinas to Leibnitz, and in a closing chapter sets forth the relation of 
earlier conceptions to that of Kant. As none of these writers before Kant 
employs the phrase “kingdom of ends,” Dr. Stokes operates with no 
scholastic definition, but indicates that the term usually refers to a 
“community whose purpose is the completest possible moral develop- 
ment of its members.” As regards the City of God, she considers unfair 
the current interpretation which makes Augustine teach “that the state 
necessarily has its origin in fraud and violence, and that it is and must 
remain the creature of sin” (p. 27). The discussion of Augustine, 
though suggestive, neglects important recent literature, such as Maus- 

* The Conception of a Kingdom of Ends in Augustine, Aquinas, and Leibnitz. By 
Ella Harrison Stokes. University of Chicago Press, 1912. iv+129 pages. $0.75 
net. 
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bach, Die Ethik Augustins. The typically Protestant chapter on 
“‘ Aquinas and the Universal Church” criticizes the chief theorist of the 
Middle Ages for his “absolute exclusion of reconstructive influences from 
the mystic body or universal church by the static conception of the 
infallible authority of dogma and custom,” but lauds as a “saving factor”’ 
in the system of Thomas the tremendous emphasis on reason, which 
tended to prepare bolder spirits for the position that whatever contra- 
dicts reason must necessarily be false. Thus Thomas is blamed for not 
being himself a modernist, praised because he unwittingly led others to 
become rationalists. The treatment of Leibnitz is far better. 

In view of the extent of reading necessary in treating this ample 
theme, one may well overlook occasional vagueness of detail. It is 
impossible, however, not to regret that the author, carefully as she has 
noted references to the original sources, rarely tells where she is drawing 
on the secondary literature listed in her bibliography; many interesting 
generalizations dangle in the air. Courtesy to previous investigators, as 
well as the desire to render first aid to earnest but belated pilgrims on the 
Alpine passes of philosophy, should lead to the labeling of every bypath. 
As it is, we wander often on uncharted heights, guided merely by the 
ipse dixit of an accomplished doctoranda. 

With canny antiquarianism Dr. Lehaut' has chosen, in these anti- 
modernistic days, to investigate a fifth-century controversy about the 
duration of future punishment. Three parties there were that denied 
the eternity of the pains of hell: the Origenists, the tender hearted, and 
the unbelievers. The disciples of Origen interpreted the biblical term 
aidwos so as to leave room for restorationism. The tender hearted 
maintained that some or all classes of sinners would ultimately find 
release from hell. The unbelievers offered two pagan objections: that 
a body cannot live in fire, and that justice demands that there be some 
proportion between the duration of the penalty and that of the fault. 
The Origenists and the tender hearted, Augustine discomfited by the 
scriptural proof (Isa. 66:24; Matt. 25:46), pointing out also that we 
have no firm foundation for the belief in everlasting life if we reject the 
biblical teaching concerning everlasting punishment. He who accepts 
the promises is bound to believe the threats: “Nemo dicat in corde suo: 
verum est quod promittit; falsum est quod minatur” (p. 13). The 
physical objection that bodies cannot burn forever Augustine met by an 

* L’ Eternité des peines de Venfer dans Saint Augustin (Etudes de théologie histo- 
rique publiées sous la direction des professeurs de théologie a l’Institut Catholique de 
Paris, 4). Par Achille Lehaut. Paris: G. Beauchesne, 1912. 205 pages. Fr. 5. 
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appeal to the omnipotence of God, who determines the course of nature; 
and the pagan argument that the duration of penalty should be propor- 
tioned to the duration of the sin, Augustine refuted by an appeal to 
human justice, which punishes sudden crime with life-imprisonment. 

In setting forth what the great Bishop of Hippo himself believed, Dr. 
Lehaut examines first the practical application, in preaching and teach- 
ing, of the dogma of eternal punishment; then he sets forth Augustine’s 
formal statements of that doctrine. In this portion of his book Dr. 
Lehaut sins against Gallic lucidity by quoting Latin by the page. He 
subordinates or passes over entirely various vital problems in Augustine’s 
theology, such as the ethical quality of predestination to eternal death; 
he emphasizes rather the idea that punishment is the natural fruit of sin; 
and in connection with the massa damnata, hazards a few pages on the 
“solidarity which exists among the damned.” 

In his footnotes the author has revealed his method; they bristle 
with references to Migne’s Patrologia, but refer only once (p. 47) to other 
collections or authors more recent than Iamblichus. By burrowing into 
the subterranean passages of Augustinianism he has doubtless smoothed 
the way for later investigators. Incidentally, by remaining in these 
depths of orthodoxy he escapes all serious contamination from the 


pestilential miasma of Dogmengeschichte. 
WILLIAM WALKER ROCKWELL 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE PROBLEM OF AUTHORITY’ 


To his earlier apologetic works on the Christian religion President 
E. Y. Mullins has now added a vindication of the claims that “authority 
in religion,” and particularly in Christianity, is consistent with freedom 
and is in fact organic to the fullest freedom. The controversy over 
authority is an inheritance from the early struggles between Protestants 
and Catholics, when the former smote Catholicism with the very weapon 
it had fashioned in its own interest—authority—by finding authority 
in the Bible and not in the church. Despite an occasional resurgence 
of the struggle, public interest in the operation has gradually subsided, 
partly because the calmness which results from prolonged experience and 
reflection has enabled us to see that the truth of the matter was in part 
expressed and in part concealed by both sides, and partly because the 


1 Freedom and Authority in Religion. By Edgar Young Mullins. Philadelphia: 
Griffith & Rowland, 1913. 404 pages. $1.50. 
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conviction has been growing that the idea of authority is alien to reli- 
gion, and controversy over the question of the seat of authority must be 
fruitless, because meaningless. President Mullins does not agree with 
this tendency, apparently, because he regards the general abandonment 
of the claim for authority as an unfortunate outcome of the intrusion of 
the methods and assumptions of natural science into a realm where they 
are inapplicable (see pp. 126 fi., 267, etc.). Hence the book. 

The discussions are distinctly controversial, even polemical, in 
method. A great number of representative thinkers are called up, their 
positions ably and clearly summarized, their most vulnerable points 
exposed and promptly and decisively pronounced upon. The views 
criticized are rarely presented in the language of their representatives. 
This is perhaps on account of the want of space but it tends to raise a 
doubt whether the reader is in possession of the exact doctrine in each 
case. The author makes abundant use of paradox, metaphor, and epi- 
gram. His vocabulary is Anglo-Saxon, his sentences are short and crisp, 
and his style has a brilliance and dash unusual in books on theology. 
There is a tendency under such circumstances to make sweeping state- 
ments and overstatements, and Mullins has not altogether escaped it. 
For example, on p. 346 he says: “But the scientific critic, asserting that 
they [i.e., the Old Testament writers] were men like ourselves without 
capacity for the infinite and influenced in their views by tradition and 
environment, alleges that they simply give us one variety of human thought 
about God and not authoritative truth on the subject.” (Italics are 
mine.) How many scientific critics would agree to the first and third 
italicized expressions? Would Mullins himself deny the second? On 
p. 353 we read: “Who and what was Jesus Christ? This is the per- 
manent question of rationalism.”’ Is it specifically the rationalist and 
not every thoughtful religious man that asks this question? Again, on 
pp. 356f., it is said: “The spiritual life behind and underneath, along 
with the apostolicity of the books, was the guiding principle in the forma- 
tion of the New Testament canon, not plenary ecclesiastical authority.” 
Granting the truth in the positive portion of this statement, what church 
historian would accept the negative position? Continuing: ‘This 
does not at all make of the Christian consciousness the ultimate author- 
ity. It is not as if men apart from God fixed the canon.” Waiving 
the question whether the idea he here negatives is not the precise equiva- 
lent of the positive part of his own statement, one might ask: Who is 
there that means by “the Christian consciousness” “men apart from 
God” ? 
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This manner of putting a case is rather characteristic. However, 
these are blemishes that have attached themselves to this very powerful 
work through the strength of conviction and enthusiasm of the writer 
and the apparent rapidity of his composition. He never hesitates or 
doubts; he does not question but affirms; he pronounces judgments 
and the undertone of authority is always audible. Opinions as to the 
underlying purport of the book will vary. Some will regard it as a 
vindication of the traditiontal view of inspiration, others may regard it as 
an attempt to mediate some modern views to the author’s large con- 
servative constituency, others again may see in it an effort to combine 
the new philosophy of pragmatism with the old theology, and still others 
may see in it an attack upon a dangerous “subjectivism”’ of which the 
author mistakenly thinks Schleiermacher the source. After reading 
carefully the whole work I am uncertain; but I think that the first and 
third of these suppositions are the best. 

Turning now to the treatment of the subject, we find first a dis- 
cussion of “the modern ideal of freedom.” Remarking that “all philo- 
sophic roads naturally lead to individualism, or are made to do so,” 
Mullins accepts “the beneficence of the modern movement”’ but thinks 
it must be “combined with the restraint necessary to human welfare.” 
The latter has been carried to the extreme in Roman Catholicism, where 
“the principle of authority becomes absolute” and cancels individualism. 
The opposite principle, represented by Schleiermacher and Sabatier, 
has its roots in the early Christian centuries and has now a “leavening 
influence on all Protestant countries.” It is designated “subjectivism.” 
It affirms the supremacy of the Christian consciousness in religion and 
its method in theology coincides with the method of physical science. 
Mullins thinks it is ‘absolute individualism,” that it affirms that 
“nothing is worthy of belief unless a man has discovered it himself.” 
If this correctly represented the views of modern thinkers then there 
would seem to be no need of argument. He says it represents the com- 
plete intellectualizing of religion. In opposition to the “mobility” 
which subjectivists ascribe to the religious life as its chief characteristic, 
Mullins says that, to achieve the progressive realization of the religious 
ideal, “truth must become static in very large measure.” How and 
where shall this static truth be discovered—rather, made known? is the 
question the answer to which is the thesis of this book. 

The author gives a double answer to the question. The first answer 
draws attention to the creative power of life and its issue in the erection 
of standards according to which life is hereafter to be guided and pro- 
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moted: ‘All human experience inevitably becomes socialized. Its out- 
ward expansions take the form of laws and institutions and traditions 
and canons, rules of action which inevitably become authoritative for” 
society. The particular form assumed is determined by the sphere in 
which it arises, and the nature of the resultant authority corresponds. 
Now it is clear that the same law holds in religion as elsewhere” (p. 40). 
“There arises, then, an external expression of reality or truth or power 
which is indispensable and binding.” Thus authoritative statements 
(doctrines) of religious truth arise. 

Here we reach the author’s pragmatism, according to which ‘“ knowl- 
edge of reality is conceived voluntaristically.” It is a very promising 
phase of the author’s thought. In this connecton many noble and 
exalted utterances are made by him, such as: “ Religion is not and never 
was based on logical deductions from the world about us.” “In reli- 
gious experience . . . . we enter a world of new realities.” “It is its 
power to give man this kind of knowledge and experience which is the 
distinct and magic quality in the Christian religion.” ‘The only [?] 
method of proof here is that of immediate contact with God, the imme- 
diate experience of the power we crave, the exemption from sin and its 
power we so much need” (pp. 162-64). Here he seems to be in precise 
agreement with Schleiermacher and Clarke and other “subjectivists”’ 
whom he wrongly characterizes as saying, “ Nothing is worthy of accept- 
ance in religion save that which the individual can and does intellectually 
assimilate for himself” (p. 178). I have italicized the word which it 
was necessary for the author to use if he was not himself to be classed 
as a subjectivist, but many of the so-called subjectivists would oppose 
this view as strongly as he. 

But this view of the author’s does not suffice for him. Pragmatism 
knows no absolute, and when that is gone final authority, static reality, 
static truth, abiding norms depart also. Moreover, the canons of truth 
reached in this way are only “working principles’ —too much like the 
working hypothesis of science, for which authority is only relative or 
figurative. Hence the author has recourse to another method. 

This is to find a realm from which the methods and presuppositions 
of science are excluded. “Science,” in the author’s estimation, appears 
to be identical with the “exact sciences” or those whose inductions can 
be expressed in mathematical equations. The affirmation of another 
realm is made possible by showing first that, according to the self- 
consciousness of Jesus, “he lived on another plane from ours.”’ Here 
two important considerations are overlooked—first, that we have no 
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other way of comprehending the self-consciousness of Jesus but through 
the Christian consciousness of those who gave to us the first reflections of 
his consciousness, namely, the authors of the New Testament narratives 
and the epistles; second, that to put Jesus on some other plane than that 
of the moral and religious consciousness in which men live is not to ele- 
vate him but to degrade him, since it puts him in a place in which he 
cannot truly be God to us, for no being can be God to the Christian if 
we cannot have moral and religious oneness with him. 

The next step is to show that there are “intractable residues of 
science,” or “ultimate essences or forms of reality which lie beyond the 
sphere of exact science.” Science deals with manifestations only, but 
there are “realities behind the manifestations with which religion is 
concerned.” There is a plus when science has reached its limits. 
Science depends on continuity. Here continuity is broken. The query 
rises: Does religion depend on discontinuity? If so, it abandons the 
normal, its “‘laws,”’ too, have limited range, and “authority”’ itself ceases 
to be absolute. It appears, then, that authority is saved by Mullins 
only by splitting the world in two. Science has its world, but the intract- 
able residues belong to another world. This dualism is not an inference 
of the reviewer, it is an affirmation of the author. The dualism must be 
moral also. We naturally meet at length the affirmation that Jesus 
opens to men a way of “escape from the prison-house of the cosmos” 
(p. 316). Here we meet an evidence that authority-religion involves 
the view of the world and of life held by mysticism and Catholicism. 

The views presented as to the nature of authority, and the authority 
of Christ and the Bible, can easily be inferred from the above. The 
authority can be tested, it is granted, but only by the “spiritually com- 
petent.” Others may accept the truths of revelation “simply as the 
consensus of the spiritually competent.” But how shall the rest of us 
know that these are actually the spiritually competent? Only the 
spiritually competent can tell. Only the Pope knows that the Pope is 
infallible. Pure mysticism or pure legalism is the alternative. The 
author seems to accept the latter—‘“‘for the filial is higher than the legal 
as the apex is higher than the base of the pyramid. But the apex needs 
the base” (p. 388)—unless the expression be a slip. 

It might be said on the other hand that when the author seems to 
forget his controversy he often rises to a grandeur and impressiveness of 
utterance on the subject of our human relations to God and to Christ, 
with all of which the reviewer deeply sympathizes. Disrobed of an 
inherited ecclesiastical vestment the work would be a worthy contri- 
bution to our religious life. 
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One lays down the book with the feeling that the debate on authority 
(in any but a figurative sense) in religion, if once begun among Prot- 
estants, becomes interminable until we see that it is ultimately mean- 
ingless, because it is an attempt to combine two incommensurables. 


GEORGE Cross 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


“Das Problem der Entstehung des Christentums” (Johannes Weiss in Archiv 

fiir Religionswissenschaft, XVI [1913], 423-515). 

At the outset the author states that the “origin” of Christianity, in the historical 
sense of the word, does not presuppose an absolutely new creation. In history as in 
nature the “new” is on the whole always a “‘corralling” of older elements according 
to a new principle and on the basis of a new experience of reality. Chief attention is 
given to these elements of newness in Christianity’s origin; environmental items 
receive only secondary consideration. Three main topics are discussed: (1) the mes- 
sianic movement in Jesus’ lifetime; (2) the origin of the primitive community’s mes- 
sianic faith; and (3) the Christ-cult of the heathen communities. Weiss concludes that 
Jesus had preached his own messiahship, in the eschatological sense, but that he had 
also found in this realm ample room for the cultivation of a rich religious experience in 
the present. While by his preaching he had stimulated the disciples to belief in his 
messiahship, their faith would probably not have survived the shock of his death had 
not his own personal religious influence upon them been so strong. Thus the messianic 
faith of the first community goes back to the force of Jesus’ own personality. Like- 
wise the gospel of Paul rests upon the conviction that the heavenly Lord and the 
earthly Jesus are the same person who in unprecedented love and humility gave him- 
self for us on the cross. Paul’s Christology, however, is also rich in gnostic mytho- 
logical traits as well as philosophical conceptions which were prevalent in his environ- 
ment but which have nothing to do with the earthly Jesus yet Paul is always conscious 
that the heavenly Son of God, the heavenly Man, could complete his work of redemp- 
tion only in the form of the earthly and historical Jesus. Paul had no close personal 
contact with this Jesus, yet he will have derived much from this source at second 
hand. Likewise the faith of the heathen community, though based upon no personal 
acquaintance of Jesus, rested upon the enthusiasm of the missionaries and the con- 
vincing power of their message. And faith in the heavenly Christ was strengthened by 
the historical consciousness that this Lord was the Jesus who had died in Jerusalem. 
Thus he furnished gentile Christians that ideal of suffering and martyrdom which 
helped to make the new religion a world-conquering faith. 


“St. Paul in Arabia” (R. W. Balleine in the Interpreter, X, No. 1 (October, 

1913], 81-89). 

The writer divides his inquiry concerning Paul’s visit to Arabia into four heads: 
(1) occasion, (2) duration, (3) location, (4) purpose. 

1. Luke omits mention of the visit probably because he thought it not worth 
mentioning rather than that he was ignorant of it. The only place the “immediately” 
of Paul in Gal. 1:17 could be inserted in Acts is before the preaching in the synagogues. 
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The departure to Arabia is therefore the first recorded act of the apostle after his 
baptism. 

2. The “three years after my return to Damascus” (Gal. 1:18) must include the 
visit to Arabia plus the events in Damascus (Acts 9: 20-25). The two stages of Jewish 
feeling toward Paul, (a) amazement (vss. 21, 22) and (b) organized opposition (vss. 
23-25), and the “many days” by which Luke indicates the interval between them 
require a reasonable period in Damascus after the return from Arabia. The visit in 
Arabia could therefore be nothing approaching three years and was probably only a 
few weeks. 

3. The retirement was into the desert in the immediate neighborhood of Damascus. 
The lonely Harras to the east of the Leja, a suggestion of G. A. Smith, fits the situation. 
Josephus identifies Arabia with the kingdom of Nabataea which territory included the 
Sinaitic peninsula. This corroborates “Sinai is a mountain in Arabia” of Gal. 4:25. 
The silence of Luke suggests that the visit was a mere incident in the stay at Damascus 
and so favors this location. The writer argues at length against the rival theory of 
Bishop Lightfoot which identifies Arabia with Sinai. 

4. The purpose of the visit must have been for solitude and meditation to readjust 
his mental attitude to the new revelation. The silence of Luke again is evidence that 
it had no missionary purpose, while a gentile mission within a few days of his conver- 
sion is psychologically impossible and out of keeping with Acts 13:46 ff. 


“The Resurrection in the Gospels and in St. Paul” (G. W. Wade in the nter- 

preter, X, No. 1 (October, 1913], 43-52). 

Of the two main sources for the resurrection in the New Testament, that of the 
Gospels and that of the epistles of St. Paul, the latter is much the earlier. Paul’s ideas 
of the resurrection are to be inferred from I Cor., chap. 15. It would seem that 
St. Paul thought of the resurrection body, not as a dead body transformed, but as a 
new body created by God as an appropriate organ for the spirit in its new non- 
terrestrial conditions. Paul’s reasoning implies that the natural body stays in the 
grave, that the spirits receive from God other bodies, and into his idea of the resur- 
rection the thought of the empty tomb does not seem to enter. 

This idea of the spiritual resurrection body seems quite inconsistent with the 
tangibleness ascribed to the risen Lord by the evangelists. The gospel narratives taken 
as a whole present discrepancies in the mingled materiality and immateriality which 
pervades the writer’s conceptions of the resurrection body. This suggests the modi- 
fication of the earliest versions of the resurrection appearance under the influence of 
the Jewish belief in the literal resurrection of the body (II Macc. 7:10, 11; 14:46). 

The writer deduces further considerations in preference for the Pauline view, which, 
as countenancing no other continuity than the persistence of the personality, he thinks 
renders faith easier for some minds, and removes certain difficulties which attach to the 
idea of the resurrection of the physical body as concerning our Lord and the physical 
resurrection of mankind in general. 


“The Stoning at Lystra and the Epistle to the Galatians” (F. W. Crafer in the 
Expositor, 8th Series, Vol. VI, No. 34 [October, 1913], 375-89). 
The writer advances a theory with reference to the stoning at Lystra which would 
attach to that event a new importance in its bearing on the Galatian problem. It is 
the writer’s opinion that the stoning at Lystra made the arduous journey through the 
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wilds of the Isaurus and the fastnesses of the Taurus impracticable for Paul, so that 
instead of pursuing his way southeast from Derbe to Tarsus his zeal found vent in a 
slow and easy traversing of the old ground. According to this supposition the apostle 
evangelized the cities of Galatia not when being hunted from town to town on his 
outward journey but on his more leisurely and effective return. Hence the words of 
Paul, “Because of infirmity of the flesh I preached unto you at the first” (Gal. 4:13). 
Thus also is to be understood Gal. 4:14, 15. Disfigured and bandaged as he was after 
his recent experience, instead of their treating such an unseemly preacher with that 
loathing which the ancient world felt toward the maimed and unsightly, they received 
him as an angel of the Lord, and, had it been possible, would have plucked out their 
very eyes to have given to him. 

The theory is supported with further considerations and suggestions and the con- 
clusion drawn that if Paul is able in writing to the Galatians to refer to events which 
happened at Lystra, this region must have been the center of the Galatian churches. 
This involves the assumption that the epistle was written to a small community and 
was not a manifesto to South Galatia. This again carries with it an early date for the 
epistle; for, contrary to the ordinary assumption that the Judaizing mission extended 
from Perga to Derbe, if the Galatians lived in the district of Lystra a small and speedy 
mission of Judaizers might have done the mischief. 


“The Historical Trustworthiness of the Book of Acts” (H. H. Wendt in the 

Hibbert Journal, XII, No. 1 [October, 1913], 141-61). 

The historical interpretation of the Pauline epistles must be undertaken without 
relying on Acts, and the genuine epistles of Paul must be made the criterion for the 
historicity of Acts. Applying this principle, as enunciated by F. C. Baur and the 
Tiibingen school, the writer is led to recognize the Book of Acts as of great historical 
value for a knowledge of the Apostolic age. His inquiry is based on the critical analysis 
of the sources, and he finds that those elements due to the older traditions are of 
greater historical value than those of the main source, and that they contain a grea 
deal of valuable material supplementary to the statements of Paul. 


“The Integrity of Second Corinthians” (Allan Menzies in the Expositor, 8th 
Series, Vol. VI, No. 34 [October, 1913], 366-75). 


Professor Menzies’ article is a reply to an article on the same subject by Canon 
Kennedy of Dublin in the April and July issues of the Irish Church Quarterly Review. 
Professor Menzies contends for the integrity of our II Cor. against Canon Kennedy’s 
contention that the last four chapters are Paul’s second epistle which he wrote “ with 
tears.” The main argument is with reference to the threat in 13:2. This Kennedy 
holds was withdrawn in 2:1. Professor Menzies thinks this cannot be so construed 
but that it rather intimates Paul’s intention not to pay the Corinthians another visit 
likely to cause him so much pain as the last one had done and explains why, instead of 
coming himself, when he led them to expect him, he sent the letter. Both critics 
agree that Paul had visited Corinth after I Cor. was written and before he wrote II Cor. 
and that the threat was uttered at the close of that visit which had ended painfully 
for both sides. Menzies thinks it inconceivable that the threat should be withdrawn, 
and after answering some further minor difficulties, he takes issue again with Kennedy 
as to the abrupt and awkward transition from the last verse of the ninth chapter to the 
first verse of the tenth. Menzies regards this as of little difficulty because of similar 
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breaks in other letters of Paul. He tries to show that the break is not absolute and 
argues for a close sequence in the epistle from first to last in the order the parts lie 
before us. 


“The Latin Prologues of John’’ (B. W. Bacon in the Journal of Biblical Litera- 

ture, XXXII, Part III (September, 1913], 194-217). 

The author’s interest is with the Codex Toletanus, a Spanish manuscript of the 
tenth century which has two prologues to John, the first being a common or mo- 
narchian one and the second having the heading “Insipid Prologus Secundus.” The 
first two-thirds of this second prologue to T are parallel to the first part of the chapter 
of De Viris Illustribus, which in H @ Benedictus constitutes the prologue of Jerome. 
The last third of T 26 is parallel to the fourth form of prologue known as Reginensis and 
Stuttgartensis. Burkitt argues that this second prologue of T is the original source 
from which Jerome and Reginensis have drawn, basing his argument on a comparison 
of the two parallels, thus making the Prologus Secundus of great historical value. He 
concludes that this second prologue of T gives the earliest form known to us of a very 
remarkable theory as to the origin of the Fourth Gospel. Bacon argues, to the con- 
trary, that the compound is derived from its two factors and then narrows his interest 
in T 2b, the Greco-Latin prologue, the antiquity and value of which is of great concern. 
This Harnack has proved older than Philastrius, Jerome’s older contemporary, which 
would determine its date as not later than 383 A.D. 

The writer next turns attention to the questions suggested by Clemen’s proposal 
to regard the testimony of Papias to the Fourth Gospel as authentic, thus “out- 
weighing in importance all the rest of the external evidence put together.”” Bacon 
here reviews the judgment of Harnack, Zahn, and Lightfoot on the matter. The 
deadlock between the critics leads the writer to attempt a new way out. He notes the 
reasonable concessions which he thinks may be made on either side. On the one 
hand, something of this nature must have stood in Papias, the clause which actually 
purports to quote his Exegesis not being a pure figment of the imagination. On the 
other hand, the difficulty must be admitted of accounting for the silence of all the early 
defenders of the gospel, if Papias’ testimony had anything like the form proposed by 
most modern defenders. Bacon seeks an explanation which solves both difficulties 
together through a closer scrutiny of the text and bases the conclusion at which he 
arrives on the universally admitted composite character of the prologue in question. 

Here Clement and Lightfoot alone attempt to trace the clause “descripsit vero 
evangelium dictante Johanne recte,” which occurs at the end of the first paragraph in 
T2b, to anything in Papias, and even they regard it as a mistaken inference. As for 
the second, anti-Marcionite paragraph, it is rejected by all critics as worthless. This 
narrows attention to the remaining part in which occurs the statement that Papias 
declared the Fourth Gospel to have been given out “by John in his lifetime.” The 
argument turns on the meaning of the word manifestum (evidently intended for 
manifestatum) which appears in this part. Bacon says there is no warrant for making 
manifestare take the place of edere which is the proper synonym for revelare, the common 
equivalent for droxahérrev in ecclesiastical Latin. The Greek translation would be 
dwrexadign kat é&e560n rats éxxAnolas (rais éy’Acla). Bacon thus arrives at his solu- 
tion of the twofold difficulty, that this statement refers not to the Gospel but to the 
Revelation of John. If attached as a note in any manuscript it must have stood be- 
tween the two, the two writings being in some respects adjacent; and while intended 
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as an epilogue to Revelation, it was transcribed as a prologue to the Gospel. This 
would mean that Papias’ testimony was rather that the Apocalypse was “revealed to 
John” and given out by him to the churches of Asia. The writer proceeds to sub- 
stantiate this conclusion, arguing, on the one hand, the likelihood and probability 
that Papias should have so testified concerning the Apocalypse, and on the other 
hand, the anachronism of making Papias a participant in the controversies which 
arose as to the authorship of the Gospel. 


“The Genealogies of Jesus” (Henry A. Sanders in the Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature, XXXII, Part III [September, 1913], 184-93). 


With reference to the reconciliation and interpretation of the genealogies of 
Matthew and Luke, the author of the article claims that a new turn has been given 
to the discussion by the discovery of a notable variant in the form of Matt. 1:16 in 
the Sinaitic Syriac and related authorities. With the publishing of the Sinaitic in 
1894 many scholars seized upon this variant as positive proof that the opposition 
between the genealogy and birth was irreconcilable and that the latter was a later 
insertion in the text of Matthew, believing that the Syriac represented the original 
Matthean text for vs. 16. 

The combined evidence of the many passages in all four gospels and in Paul 
shows that the belief in the virgin birth was undoubtedly held in the church from a 
very early period. The author accordingly proceeds to attack the genealogies which, 
though also of ancient tradition, are later insertions by a different author in Matthew 
and Luke. Holding against Burkitt that the Sinaitic Syriac is an older version, he 
says it is natural that attempts should be made to smooth over the contradictions 
between the genealogies and the divine birth, but that it is difficult on the other hand 
to see how the changes should be introduced to emphasize it. He cites further evi- 
dence based on the omission of these versions in the Old Latin MS rz. The writer 
also cites evidence for a later insertion in Luke (a) from its omission in the Washing- 
ton MS of the gospels of the fourth century; (b) supplementary evidence of its absence 
in the old lectionaries of Matthaei; (c) the sixth-century Greco-Latin MS Dd which 
gives the genealogy of Matthew in place of the Lukan genealogy, only in the inverted 
order to agree with the Lukan form and with the addition of the names from Adam to 
Abraham which Matthew did not give; (d) from the form of the names in the Sinaitic 
Syriac of which there are two MSS in the Arabic, an older Borgian MS which has the 
genealogy as an appendix and the younger Vatican MS which includes them as part 
of the text. 


“The Date of the Epistle to the Galatians’’ (Maurice Jones in the Expositor, 

8th Series, Vol. VI, No. 33 [September, 1913], 193-208). 

The article is evoked by the recent conclusion of Kirsopp Lake (“Earlier Epistles 
of St. Paul’’) to the effect that the epistle was written after the first missionary tour 
on the journey between Antioch and Jerusalem, which theory, old in itself, he sup- 
ports by new considerations. The difficulty for the writer with this view is to harmo- 
nize this early date with the historical accuracy of Acts. He sees (a) that a period of 
six months (which is the longest period critics assume between the first missionary 
tour and the journey to Jerusalem) is inadequate to produce the situation and events 
which the Epistle to the Galatians implies; (6) that the writing of the epistle must 
be reconciled with Acts 15:3 which implies a most satisfactory outlook in Galatia, if 
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St. Luke is a trustworthy historian; (c) the difficulty of reconciling this early date 
with Paul’s attitude at the Jerusalem council in quoting the undoubted success of the 
mission to South Galatia; (d) the inconsistency involved in Timothy’s circumcision 
after the Epistle to the Galatians was written. 

Two factors in the epistle itself are evidence to the author for a later date: (1) 
The visit of Gal. 11:1-10 shows Paul as the more important personage, whereas in an 
earlier visit of Acts 11:29, 30 and 12:25 (which some identify as the same visit) 
Barnabas is the outstanding figure. (2) Gal 6:17, “I bear in my body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus,” bespeaks one worn and weary with persecution and suffering. The 
latter two arguments, not sufficiently weighty in themselves, when combined with 
the difficulty of reconciling the early theory with Acts, form a body of proof of the 
strongest character against the preconciliar date of the Epistle to the Galatians. 


“The Sanity of the Eschatological Jesus” (Albert Schweitzer, translated by 
W. Montgomery) I. “Typical Alienist Theories” (in the Expositor, 8th 
Series, Vol. VI, No. 34 [October, 1913], 328-42). 

The translator explains that the equivalent of the German title to the above 
work would be, “The Psychiatric Estimate of Jesus.” In the introductory chapter, 
“Typical Alienist Theories,” the author explains the occasion of the work, its purpose, 
his obligation and warrant in writing. The occasion is a suggestion first appearing 
in the works of David F. Strauss and recently renewed by a number of medical writers, 
to the effect that Jesus living in a world of ideas characteristic of the Book of Daniel 
and the late Jewish apocalypses, and holding himself to be the “‘Son of Man” and 
“‘Messiah” who was shortly to appear in glory, is to be considered as affected by some 
form of mental disorder. The purpose is a thorough examination of this theory as 
set forth in certain forms by certain medical writers who have written about Jesus. 
The writer finds his obligation in the fact that he has been charged with describing 
in his Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung (“The Quest of the Historical Jesus”) a 
Jesus whose world of thought had the air of a “systematic delusion.” His qualifica- 
tion lies in the fact that to his theological and historical studies he has added that of 
medicine. 

At the outset the author points out that the identification of the unfamiliar with 
the morbid, assumed by certain writers, is illegitimate, but nevertheless defends the 
“‘pathographical method” as capable of yielding valuable results. Schweitzer him- 
self holds that Jesus regarded himself as the Messiah and that he looked forward to 
his glorious return upon the clouds of heaven. In the remainder of the chapter, the 
author reviews the theories promulgated by Dr. de Loosten, Dr. William Hirsch, and 
Dr. Binet-Single. The first of these argues that Jesus was the victim of a systematic 
mania; the second diagnoses the case as a particular form of malady known as “ para- 
noia’”’; the third designates the mental affliction as “religious paranoia.” 


“The Text of the Apostolic Decree” (W. Sanday in the Expositor, 8th Series, 
Vol. VI, No. 34 [October, 1913], 289-305). 


Professor Sanday takes issue with Professor Lake’s recently stated conclusion 
to the effect that “things strangled,” which was omitted in the Western text of the 
apostolic decree (Acts 15:29), was not in the original and that its place in the Eastern 
text's is to be explained as an insertion. The two critics agree that the texts of all the 
MSS of the dominant Greek traditions state that the apostles told the gentile converts 
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to keep themselves from things offered to idols, from blood, from things strangled, 
and from fornication; also that the dominant Latin versions have a three- rather 
than a four-clause text, omitting “things strangled,”’ but with the addition of the nega- 
tive form of the Golden Rule, and at the end of all, “Ye shall do well being carried 
along by the Spirit.” Both agree that, though both readings are very old, the three- 
clause text cannot be maintained in its entirety; the negative form of the Golden Rule 
and the reference to the Spirit cannot be original. Where Professors Sanday and 
Lake differ is as to the omission of “‘things strangled.”” Dr. Sanday is with the con- 
sensus of opinion in holding that this omission and the insertion of the Golden Rule 
was with the intent of changing a “food law” into a moral enactment. Lake’s con- 
tention here is (1) that the evidence for the omission and insertion in question is not 
similar, since Tertullian, for example, makes the omission but not the insertion, and 
that the two readings are independent of each other; (2) that there is no historical 
evidence whatever that the circles which read the text with the omission had any 
objection to a food law. Sanday maintains that the reading with the Golden Rule is 
older than Tertullian and shows that his omission of it in his quotation of the decree 
was necessary to avoid making havoc of the rest of the quotation, and hence that 
Tertullian is a precarious foundation on which to build. 

As to the antecedent probability as to whether the three-clause group (in the main, 
of moral precepts) or the four-clause group (of ceremonial observances) was the 
original apostolic decree, Sanday reviews the circumstances of the time and shows 
that the lively discussion as to ‘food law”’ was pertinent to the conditions of the time, 
question of foods being one of the burning and practical questions of the day. He 
explains the omission in the Western text, not (as Professor Lake has misunderstood 
him as holding) because they had any objections to a food law, but that, as the pro- 
cess went on and the old controversy receded into the distance, the points on which 
it turned became less intelligible, the special abstention from “things strangled” 
being a puzzle to the West where no such usage existed. Thus Sanday regards the 
Eastern readings as reflecting Eastern conditions, likewise the Western as reflecting 
conditions which obtain away from Palestine. He thus regards the Eastern as the 
genuine text and explains how he conceives the Western variation to have arisen by 
a combination process of accident and design. He regards the omission as easier to 
account for than the insertion, and thinks his theory forms a reasonable bridge of 
hypothesis between the events of first and second centuries. 


“The New Church History” (Henry C. Vedder in the History Teacher’s 

Magazine, IV [1913], 275-80). 

The new spirit and points of view that have profoundly affected the study and 
interpretation of history and, by consequence, church history, are traced to (1) the 
work of Darwin, (2) that of Karl Marx leading to the economic interpretation of his- 
tory, (3) the development of the new sciences of anthropology, comparative religion, 
psychology, sociology or the science of society, (4) the new development in philosophy 
known as pragmatism. 


“La réforme en Normandie, et les débuts de la réforme a l’Université de Caen’ 
(H. Prentout in Revue Historique, November-December, 1913). 


An attempt to account for the early appearance and the strength of the movement 
for reform in Normandy. It began as a movement within the Catholic church, under 
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the influence, both personal and literary, of Lefévre d’Etaples and Guillaume Bricounet. 
The author’s aim is first of all to establish the independence and priority of the Ref- 
ormation movement in France, and then to show that, as respects Normandy, the 
movement was not predominantly political, or social, or economic, but religious and 
humanistic. The center of its leadership and influence was the University of Caen in 
which the majority of the faculty and students, between 1560 and 1568, was Prot- 
estant. 

The men who led the opposition to the ancient Catholic order were De la Mare, 
friend of Lefévre and Brigounet, a humanist and rector of the University of Caen in 
1506, and critic of the pride, luxury, and avarice of the Clergy; Clichtone, friend of 
Lefévre and editor of his writings; Pierre des Prez, friend of De la Mare and Lefévre, 
and professor in the University of Caen after 1514, and rector in 1521; Ludovico 
Canossa, bishop of Bayeux in 1516, a reformer, and friend of Erasmus; and David 
Jones, editor of the Adagia of Erasmus, rector of the University of Caen, and eulogist 
of Ludovico Canossa. 

The author discovers the influence of Erasmus and the Netherlands upon the 
University of Caen, in its organization of a “College of the Three Languages” in imi- 
tation of Louvain. Charges of heresy were preferred against the University in 1531, 
in 1538-39, and again in 1544, each of which was successfully repelled. An attempt 
was made in 1564 to bring the university into a kind of affiliation with the Academy of 
Geneva. Great numbers of its students, after 1560, figure as Calvinistic pastors. 


“Anent the Middle Ages” (G. L. Burr in the American Historical Review, 

XVIII [July, 1913], 710). 

Professor Burr attempts to find a warrant for the Middle Ages as a period, in the 
sway over society exercised by the conception of the “state of God.” According to 
this conception, given its classic form in Augustine’s State of God (Mr. Burr empha- 
sizes the value of “state” over “city” as a rendering of civitas), the state is in the 
church, not the church in the state; rulers of the state must put at-the service of the 
church not only themselves but all their authority as sovereigns, all their means of 
persuasion and constraint. The final touch to this conception was put by Leo when, 
for treason to the Heavenly Emperor, that is, heresy, he assigned the penalty of death. 
Mr. Burr urges “that if our study of the Middle Ages began a little earlier, we might 
the better discern beneath all their administrative dualism that great underlying 
unity, that mediaeval Christendom which men call sometimes the Church Universal, 
the Commonwealth of Mankind, but oftenest the peregrine city of the State of God.” 
From this point of view the Middle Ages would come to an end with the collapse of the 
conception of the State of God. This collapse he would date, not from Luther or from 
Calvin, both of whom were under the domination of the idea of the State of God, but 
from the protest that arose over an act, the burning of Servetus, prompted by this 
mediaeval conception of the State of God. In “multitudinous ways the great move- 
ments which were to secularize and free the age that followed may be traced to the 
protest, stirred by that reincarnation of the mediaeval State of God.” Mr. Burr 
does not urge that we should end the Middle Ages here. He only maintains that, 
thus viewed, the Middle Ages have still some warrant as a period, and that periods 
in history, if to be intelligible, must overlap. 
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